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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



TuE work which is here presented to the American public, warn 
first published in London, under date of 1315, with the title **Ad- 
ditipnal Reports on the Effects of a Peculiar*Regimen in Cases of 
Cancer, Scrofula, Consumption, Asthma, and other Chronic Dis- 
eases/* I have thought better to change this name to that of 
"Water and Vegetable Diet in Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, 
Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases,*' as being more expressive of 
the true character of the work. I place consumption first in the 
list of diseases, because of its greater frequency and importance. 
The new title will, I am confident, be more apt to attract the eje 
of casual observers than the old one, which consideitition is plainly 
a matter that should be looked to in this day of many books. 

I have also, in the following work, changed many of the techni- 
cal or scientific terms to such as will be better understood by the 
generality of readers. Numerous typographical errors, and some 
other mistakes, which had crept into the London edition, I have also 
corrected. I have likewise taken the liberty of omitting many of the 
mai^inal references of the former edition, references which were, 
for tiie most part, made either to works that are not accessible to 
American readera, or to those of foreign languages, which also are 
not here to be obtained. By making these omissions (which I con- 
aider does not at all depreciate the value of the work), it has been 
brought into a smaller space than it otherwise could have been, and 
is, as a consequence, afforded at a lower piice. The notes and 
additions which l.have made in the body of the work, will be re- 
cognized by the latter initial of my name. 

That the " Vegetaiian diet,'* (as it is now called in England, and 
of which there are many followers in that country,) is destined to 
do yet a vast amount of good in the prevention and cure of disease, 
in the United States, I confidently believe. I feel myself too 
thankful for the great benefit I have received by adopting it for the 
most pait during a period of nine years, to remain silent on the 
subject. 

Many in this country htive indeed already found great relief and, 
in not a few instances, a perfect cure, by the adoption of vegetable 
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regimen. A great number have abo made shipwreck of the matter, 
•o to say, and have in the end gone from bad to worse, and so as a 
consequence have got do good. It is veiy common to find persons 
who tell us that some years ago, after they had suffered much in 
the way of indigestion, constipation, and the like, they commenced 
the vegetable regimen, and apparently at first with the most bene- 
ficial results. At length, however, they found that they grew 
worse, and that on again returning to Uie use of flesh meat, they 
improved. Now I think that in most of these cases there has 
been manifest error in the method of the experiment. Thus the 
individual was at first careful in regard to every thing relating to both 
quality and Icind of food ; at length, however, feeling an increase 
of tone and vigor in the digestive organs, and at the same time a 
great improvement in the keenness of appetite and relish for food, 
he took, insensibly and by degrees, to overdoing in quantity; a 
practice which it should ever be remembered is a violation of the 
most important of all dietetic rules. In the use of saccharine mat- 
ter especially, have the " Vegetarians" committed error in the 
United States. It is far better to partake of a proper meal of 
plhin vegetables and flesh meat than to eat a variety of rich, concen 
trated, and highly sweetened articles, as many have been in the 
habit of doing. 

'' Vegetarianism" has hitherto been presented to Americans as 
n means of preventing rather than of curing disease. This work, 
then, brings the matter up in a new aspect. And surely any 
method, however simple it may be, which promises any relief 
whatever, in so grave maladies as those of which it treats, merits 
the candid consideration of every friend of his race. 

The peinisal of this work will lead many, doubtless, to the con- 
clusion, that if such striking^ benefits as are here described are to 
be gained by attention to diet alone, how much greater may we 
not look for io combining the water-treatment with the course 
pointed out. I therefore recommend that all who make the experi- 
ment of vegetable diet, pursue at the same time a course of bathing, 
with an observance of good hygienic habits generally, such as are 
recommended in water-cure. The experiment will thus be much 
easier borne; and its benefits rendered greater. 

JOEL SHEW. 
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Iif offering to tbe public these ** Additional Keports/* I fulfill the 
resolution I annouiysed, when I pu^shed my ^* Reports on Cancer/' 
of continuing to present to the public what I should Uiink most in- 
teresting and important on the same subject. It will be seen that 
many of the facts, which I now bring forward, have been in my 
possession, even for a series of years; and I have felt no small re- 
pugnance at suffeinng them to remain useless to myself and others. 
To withhold from society facts regarding health, is a sort of felony 
against the common rights of human nature. But I have found 
that little good is to be done by producing solitary cases. I have, 
therefore, deferred this publication till I could obtain a body of facts 
concuiTJng to the same end; and which, I hope, may possess some 
influence upon public opinion. I was, moreover, anxious to put the 
correctness of my assertions beyond the reach of doubt or suspicion. 
Circumstances beyond my control have forced me to consume 
much more time than sUch an object really required. But, having 
at length effected it, I am conscious that whatever depends upon 
myself has been now accomplished. 

The statements, which occupy the first part of these sheets, are 
drawn, for the most part, from very common sources of information; 
and the reader, therefore, is not to look for any thmg like originality 
in them. But the inferences from these statements, though suffi- 
ciently obvious, are certainly not duly impressed upon the minds of 
men. It is to these, therefore, that I would more particularly direct 
the attention of reflecting persons. 

I have purposely avoided in this work all refined reasoning about 
the nature of the matter, which, insinuating itself into the body in 
unsuspected vehicles, undermines its powers, and lays the founda- 
tion of fatal diseases. It is not that I think any thing which I have 
formerly advanced on these subjects untenable or visionary. In 
fact, the more I have considered the subject, the more have I been 
convinced of the general correctness of the opinions I have delivered. 
But several experiments wh'ch I have made are still unflniihed ; 
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Other employment, particulnrly the attention due to thit pvrblication, 
having occupied my time. When I have completed the inqniiies 
in which I am engaged, I shall probably publish them in a separate 
form. This may be more useful than blending matters more strictly 
scientific with things designed for the general reader and common 
utility. 

I may take this opportunity of saying that I believe I have spoken 
too hastily, when I said, in the following woric, that in certain very 
healthy situations, ** probably not a tenth part of those born," die 
before two years of age. It rather appeal's by bills of mortality, 
that even in those places where the general health is so good, that 
one half the born live to mature age, still the great mass of mortality 
is in very early life. This error, however, does not materially in- 
fluence the reasoning of the text. 

The testimonies, which I have received from several correspon- 
dents, give me the satisfaction of knowing that my former attempts 
to direct mankind to the consideration of reghnen have not been 
wholly lost. It wonki have better suited with my habits of feeling, 
to have suppressed the expressions of kindness contained in some 
of them, that are merely personal. But I have thou^t it impro- 
per to withhold what conveys, peiiiaps, the most lively image of the 
sentiments of the writers. I have, therefore, given what has come 
to my hands without mutilation ; and must content myself witii 
hereby returning my thanks to the writers for these marks of their 
esteem. By the facts which they have conveyed to me, they have 
confen'od a considerable obligation on ni<) ; but eventually, I believe, 
a much greater serviea on the public 

W. LAMBE. 

S. Kind's Road, Bedford Row, 
25th March, 1815. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Effects of the writer's former pablications. — Erroneous estimate Oa 
Medical Practice. — Medicine corrupted by vulgar errors and fiilse 
philosophy. — The bases of medical theories hypothetical. — Diseases the 
same at all times. — The general doctrines of the ancients with regard 
to their evident causes. 

After a silence of several years, I am at length enabled to lay 
before the public what I flatter myself will be considered to be 
a respectable body of additional evidence of the beneficial effects 
of that peculiar regimen, which I proposed for trial in cases of 
cancer, m the year 1809. Though it cannot be sfud that the 
principles, which I attempted to establbh in the "Reports" 
which I then published, have gained the assent of any consider- 
able portion of the members of the medical profession, yet I 
have the satisfaction to know that my labors have not been 
wholly in vain. Several respectable persons, both in and ovti, 
,of the profession, have been sensible of the force of the reason- 
ing used ; some have adopted the practice advised ; and have, 
from their own experience, publicly recommended it to others : 
nor has any one ventured to contradict the facts which I ad- 
vanced ; or to assert that the conclusions drawn do not flow 
legitimately from the premises established. And I know that 
many serious and reflecting persons have had their attention 
excited ; have had their thoughts turned toward subjects to 
which they formerly had not paid the smallest regard ; and are 
looking forward, not without interest and anxiety, to the result 
of the experiments which I have instituted. 

I am, at the same time, perfectly aware that the contempt 
and ridicule, with which the proposal I made was received in 
some quarters, was immeasurable. There were those who pro- 
fessed that they could not preserve their gravity when speaking 
or wiidng on the subject; nor were insinuations still mote 
1* 
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o£fensire withheld. This, however, was no more than what I 
iycpected. Such is the natural homage of littleness, egotism, 
and malevolence to a ten] for truth, and the best interests of 
mankind. The man must know little of the workings of the 
human mind, who concludes that, because a proposal is ridi- 
culed, it is therefore ridiculous. Men often laugh, not because 
there is a good joke, but to conceal some other secret, and not 
very agreeable, feeling. I doubt not, that the slave merchant 
laughed heartily at the firet proposal to abolish the diabolical 
traffic in human flesh ; the sot laughs, who is advised to relin- 
quish drinking ; and we are informed by Captain Cook that, 
when sovend of his people expressed to the inhabitants of New 
Zealand their abhorrence of the custom of eating human flesh, 
" the savages only laughed at them." I feel confident, there- 
fore, that men of candor will not be too prompt to decide 
whether, m the present case, these merry gentlemen laughed 
at my expense or at their own.* 

It falls not within the scope of ray immediate purpose to 
examine into the present condition of the medical art. Ther^ 
can be no doubt of its general utility, and in some degree of its 
absolute necessity in the present state and form of society. I 
can have no wish, therefore, to sink it in the estimation of man- 
kind. But having made this avowal, it is equally obvious that 
on no subject whatever has there existed greater fallacies and 
delusions, than in the estimates that have been formed of the 
efficacy of medicines, and the other practices, which form the 
established routine of the art. It would be a matter of little 
difficulty to trace to the fountain-head the source of these 
erroneous opinions. But I shall content myself with the irre- 
fragable { roof of the fact. 

This pr >of may be readily drawn from the ever- varying fash- 
ions which predominate in the administration of drugs. It n 
an observation of Lord Bacon, that " medicine is a science more 
professed than labored, and yet more labored than advanced ; 
the labor having been, in my judgment, rather in circle than in 
progression : for I find much iteration, but small addition." 
Though this remark is as well founded at the present day as 

* So in this country, at the present day, we are often told that people 
have heen made insane by the use of vegetable food, and a hundred other 
silly things too trifling to mention; as if a man could famish on brown 
bread, potatoes, fruits, and milk, or even on brown bread and pure water 
mloue. These nonsensical notions, put forth not unfrequentiy by men 
who, assuming to be learned, men even of the medical profession, are 
destined soon, auiou^ tlie thinking :lass, to be reckoned as belonging only 
to the dekisions of the past. — 8. 
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wh«n ii was made, it may be suspected to be occaaioned by l^e 
limits of the science, aad not by any deficiency in its professors 
of activity or the spirit o^ research. Twenty years never elapsed 
without some new medicine or mode of treatment being pro- 
posed for some intractable complaint: great cures are pub- 
hshed ; great expectations raised ; the new methods are uni- 
versally tried ; hope is followed by disappointment ; and, in the 
eourse of a very few yeai-s, they are abandoned and forgotten. 
In my own days, there have been the pneumatic gases ; muriate 
of barytes and muiiate of lime in scrofula ; nitrous acid in syph- 
ilis; digitalis and tobacco in dropsy; digitalis in pulmonary 
consumption. It were easy to enlarge the catalogue. I know 
not whether the use of iron in cancer, and of the alkalis and ab- 
sorbents in scrofula, be as yet extinct ; but it is easy to antici- 
pate their fate.* 

I consider it not as a reproach, either to the proposers or to 
the profession at large, to have adopted, for a time, methods of 
treatment which have proved useless. But it is a pretty sure 
index of the general feeling with regard to the present state of 
medical practice. This eager research after new medicines is 
an acknowledgment that somethinff more, if more be possible, 
ought to be done* for the relief of the diseased ; it betrays a 
n^tlessness and uneasiness ; a consciousness, that much of the 
estabUshed practice is either useless or impotent; that our in- 
struments are not what we wish them to be, and what we are 
taught in our schools to expect them ; and it evinces a secret 
wish — a very laudable and benevolent wish — ^that new and 
more successful methods should be introduced, or great im- 
provements should be made upon the old. And such, I am 
persuaded, is the feding of those who have devoted themselves 
to the service of the sick with the hope to be of real use to 
them, with the view to exercise their profession with lionor to 
themselves, and with benefit to the community. 

It is evident from the history of medicine, that it has, at no 
time, been established upon fixed and acknowledged principles ; 
such as, being founded on just experiments, or a copious induc- 
tion of facts, command the assent of all correct reasoners. This 
is the reason that its doctrines have ever been a subject of con- 

* Who does not know that mediciue as much as di'ess has its fashions. 
Thus, for example, within a few years, for the treatment of consumption 
iodine has had its run; afterward wood-naplha, and last of all cod liver 
oil (the expressed juice of rotten cod livers), as vile a substnnce as can 
be well conceived of. So, too, I might mention the rage for shloroform, 
which is already fast passing away<^-S. 
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lentioa aad disputotion. When the principles of a seienoa rest 
upcm firm bases, there can be no sects or parties among those 
wno cultivate it. Occasional error may have crept into mathe- 
matical science ; but there are no sects of mathematicians. In 
phjsicy on the other hand, doctrines have been fluctuating in 
everj age ; there have been as many sects as schools ; and at this 
moment there are almost as many opinions as practitioners. 

Medicine is both popular and scientific. Popular medicine is 
practiced in a certain degree by the whole body of the people, 
even by the rudest in the village. Hence it becomes contami- 
nated by the errors, prejudices, and superstitions oi the people ; 
which must extend, in a greater or less degree, to every mem- 
ber of the community. Physicians can boast no exemption 
from these prejudices. A curious example of their extent and 
power may be found in a well-known and popular wcn-k. It is 
this: When, in the year 1760, the King of Spain determined, 
by a public decree, to free Madrid from the abominable custom 
of throwing the ordure out of the windows into the streets, it 
was ordered by a proclamation, that the proprietor of every 
house should build a proper receptacle, and that smks, drains, 
and common sewers should be made at the public expense. 
^' Every class,'' proceeds the relater, "devised some objection 
a^inst it ; but the physicians lud the fairest to interest the 
kmg in the preservation of the ancient privileges of his people, 
for they remonstrated, that if the filth was not thrown into the 
streets as usual, a fiEttal sickness would probacy ensue, because 
the putrescent particles of the air, which such filth attracted, 
would then be imbibed by the human body." 

The doctrines of scientific medicine descend from that small 
body of educated men, who give themselves up to it as a pro- 
fession and the means of a livelihood. With these men it is a 
branch oi philosophical science, and it, of course, becomes tinct- 
ured with the current philosophical opinions. From hence it 
has been deformed by absurdities, that are at present hardly 
credible. Even so late as the days of our own James the First, 
we find the study of judicial astrology esteemed necessary to a 
physician. In an examination of a noted impostor by the Lon- 
don College of Physicians, we find, among other questicms put 
to him, with the answers of the man, the following : 

" Being asked in astrology what house he looketh unto to know 
a disease, or the event of it: and how the Lord ascendant should 
stand thereto : 

" He answereth, he looks for the sixth house ; which being 
disproved, he saith, he understands nothing thsrm but what 
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he hath out of Oalim<m; aad being asked what books he hiaJik 
read in that art, he saith he hath none but CaliriMinP 

Philosophy was, in its origin, founded more upon speculation 
than upon observation and experiment. And as Uie first rea- 
sonei-s in medicine were the philosophers, the principles that 
were thought to regulate the imiverse, were, by them, trans* 
ferred to the phenomena of the hmnan body. Hence the 
errors of philosophy were engrafted upon physiology. 

Hippocrates is said to have separated medicine from philoso- 
phy. This can mean no more than that he was the first of the 
philosophers, who considered medicine to be a distinct branch 
of science. But the principles which he adopted to explain 
the causes and symptoms of diseases, were such as lie had beai 
taught, and found to be prevalent in the schools of philosophy 
in his time. 

These principles were purely hypothetical, being, mostly, 
gratuitous assumptions with regard to the constituent principles 
of the animal frame. The body was thought to be composed 
of four humors : blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black Iwle ; 
health was supposed to depend upon the perfect mixture erf 
these humors, each possessed of its proper qualities ; disease 
took place when the due proportions were disturbed, or when 
cither of the elementary humors was separated, or not perfectly 
mixed with the common mass. 

From this first rude notion of the analysis of the fluids have 
sprung the division of temperaments into the sanguineous, 
plilegmatic, choleric, and melancholic, which is received at this 
aay ; in each of which that humor was thought to be predom* 
mant from which it receives its denomination. 

It is clear, from many passages of the Hippocratic writings, 
that Hippocrates was not the inventor of these doctrines, but 
that they were the current opinions of his times ; and had prob- 
ably existed at a period anterior to that of any of the records 
of medicine which have reached our times. However hypo- 
thetical and ill founded are the speculations on which these 
doctrines rest, they were implicitly received by Boerhaave and bis 
followers ; nor is their influence wholly extinguished at present. 

It cannot be supposed that opinions, which have no real 
foundation in nature, were at any time admitted without con- 
troversy. We find, even in the writings which are called Hip- 
pocratic, some variations from this fundamental hypothesis ; and 
other theories, which are wholly distinct from it. Many suc- 
ceeding teachers rejected it entirely, and proposed other sys- 
tems. Asclepiades embraced the atomic philosophy, derived 
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from the doctrines of Democritus and Epicurus: he ascribed 
iho production of diseases to the stopping up or relaxation of 
the pores. The Methodbts thought that diseases were not 
produced by morbid alterations of the fluids of the body, but 
considered them as affections of the solids. They divided dis- 
eases therefore into three orders ; some they considered as caused 
by laxity ; others, as the consequence of tension ; others, again, 
as complicated, being related by some of their symptoms to each 
of the other orders. Another sect denied that diseases were 
connected with the sensible qualities of the body. They asser- 
ted that there was a subtle matter, an ether, attached to, and 
pervading ti^e system ; and that diseases were affections oif this 
matter. This sect was that of the Pneumatists. 

Opinions so discordant, as it showed the evidence in behalf 
of each to be unsatisfactory, must have excited, in the minds of 
many, hesitation and discontent. Accordingly, there has ever 
been a sect, which has maintained, that, in medicine, evident 
causes were the only proper objects of inquiry ; that the 
changes, which take place within the body, are mostly incom- 
prehensible, and the study of them must be therefore super- 
fluous ; and that, could they even be discovered, they would 
throw no light on the methods of treatment. The question, 
they said, is not what makes a disease, but what will cure it. 
How digestion is performed, is of no moment ; but what matter 
is most easily digestible, is of the greatest ; it matters not how 
we breathe, but to determine the purest air is of the first con- 
sequence. In things of this nature, we are instructed, not by 
abstruse speculations and metaphysical subtleties, but by evident 
experience only. This is the proper guide in medicine, distin- 
guishing the useful from the noxious, and applying them 
accordingly to practice. Such is the genenil reasoning of the 
sect of Empyrical physicians ; a sect, the tenets of which, 
though disclaimed in the schools, have ever found numerous ad- 
herents among men the most versed in practice ; and which, 
though not openly avowed, are, I am persuaded, silently assent- 
ed to, and effectively acted upon, by the great body of prac- 
titioners, even at this day. 

This short notice of the ancient sects demonstrates that, at 
the origin of medicine, the causes assigned, as immediately 
operative in ihe production of diseases, were not deduced from 
experience, but were the creation of the imagination. It would 
be an unprofitable task to examine whether the doctrines of 
modem teachers have been built upon a more solid foundation. 
I shall therefore wholly avoid them. Those to whom they are 
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fmniliar, will readily perceive, that the que^ions, whieh have 
exercised the ingenuity of the makers of systems, in these latter 
days, are very nearly the same as were discussed and disputed 
upon in the schools of antiquity ; and that our modern sects are 
little more than the ancient, revived under new names. Nor 
'vvill it be disputed, that no theory, which has been proposed, 
has had more than an ephemeral reputation ; nor has contributed, 
hardly in the most remote degree, to the only rational object of 
speculation — the improvement of practice, and the consequent 
amelioration of social life. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that human nature has been, 
and is, at all times, essentially the same. History, depicts the 
same passions ; the same motives of action ; the same virtues 
and vices, adorning or darkening the human character ; and the 
records of medicine show that the human body has been at all 
times (within the reach of written memorials) subject to the 
same diseases. With the exception of a few contagions (the 
effect, perhaps, of some accidental combination of cu'cum- 
stances), it may be doubted whether there exists any new dis- 
ease. In the Hippocratic writings we meet with, not merely 
the same names of diseases, as those employed at this day, but, 
generally speaking, the same names applied to the same things ; 
we meet with the same order and succession of events ; the same 
accidents ; the same signs, whether announcing safety or por- 
tending danger ; the same divisions of diseases ; in a word, as 
far as we can judge, the very same scene, which is at this time 
daily passing before the eyes of medical practitioners. It is, 
indeed, the perception of this striking analogy which has im- 
pressed upon these memorials the indelible character of authen- 
ticity; we feel for them a veneration Uke that excited by the 
works of Homer, being assured by our present experience that 
they are faithful transcripts from nature, taken at a period of 
very remote antiquity. As this is a fact of the first consequence 
in the history of human nature, I shall cite in illustration of it 
the account of a very common affection, as it is described in one 
of these ancient treatises. The disease I shall select is the com- 
mon catarrh, or cold, of which the following description is found 
in the treatise on ancient medicine. 

" Whenever any one is affected with a cold, and defluxion from 
the nose, the matter is commonly more acrimonious during the 
first days of descent from the nostril, and it makes the noso 
swell, and it heats and inflames it; if, when it has continued 
some tin:.e, you apply the hand to the part, it will be found ex- 
corHt«d. though it be naturally hard, and of little viascidarity. 
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This heat in the noetrib begins to diminish, not while the mat- 
ter is flowing, and the inflammation continues, but when the 
matter has become thicker and less acrid, more concocted and 
mingled than at first ; then it is that the heat ceases." — De 
veteri Medicina, xxxi. 

Here we have an example of the slightest of all inflammatory 
complaints, which we find to have been attended with the same 
symptoms as the common cold, or catarrh, of the present day. 

Cancer is allowed to be the most J[^alamitous of all diseases 
which afflict the human frame. I do not know that any regu- 
lar description of this malady is to be found in the Hippocratio 
writings ; but there are notices of it, which are sufficiently dis- 
tinct, and which afford grounds for believing that it was well 
known at the era of these writings, and that the symptoms of 
it were essentially the same as at present In one of the books 
of the Epidemics, the following short narrative occurs. 

" A woman of Abdera had a cancer of the breast ; it was 
of this nature : a bloody ichor came out of the nipple ; when 
the discharge ceased, she died." — Popularium, vii. 56, 

As then we find noticed, in the earliest records of medicine, 
the slightest of the acute, and the most severe of the chronic 
diseases, which men at present sufler, we cannot doubt that 
they were at this time subject to all the common forms of dis- 
ease which are found existing at present. Of most of them it 
were easy to bring direct proof, if it were worth while. But 
I am unwilling to fatigue the patience of my reader by ^ect- 
mg to prove points which no one is likely to controvert. 

How happens it then, that, while opinions have been so 
imsettled, and in a state of perpetual fluctuatioL, nature has 
been so uniform, and continues unchanged ? The same phe- 
nomena have been occurring during a succession of ages with 
the same regularity as the rotation of the seasons, or the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. What can have produced this regu- 
larity, but the unceasing operation of regular and uniform 
causes? 

On these subjects I have already delivered my opinions in 
works which have been some time before the public, and have 
adduced many facts in corroboration of those opinions. I have 
maintained that, while the predisposition to the various forms 
of diseased action is congenital, and dependent upon varieties 
in the radical organization of the frame, the more direct causes 
are to be looked for in the agency of foreign substances on the 
body, and principally of those which are used as food and as 
drink. Ftgcol an adherence to those opinions I have not seen 
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miy reason, after more mature reflection and more extended 
experience, to recede. On the contrary, I hope that the facts 
wnich I am about to bring forward in the course of my present 
tmdertaking will go far toward establishing them beyond con- 
troversy. 

I might continue to rest the proof of them upon the phe- 
nomena of the cancer, as my observations on that disease have 
been confirmed both by myself and others, since the publica- 
tion of my " Reports" on that subject. Persons of very nar- 
row information are ready to allow that any manner of living, 
which is found useful in the cancer, would probably be bene- 
ficial in other chronic diseases likewise ; and that it would afibrd 
a satisfactory proof of the general superior salubrity of the pro- 
posed method. But as the prejudices of mankind are deeply 
rooted and widely extended, and the views, that different in- 
dividuals take of the same subject, are infinitely various from 
the education, habits of thinking, or capacities of each, I have 
thought it may be useful to take a wider circuit. I have there- 
fore thrown together such materials as appeared to me con- 
nected with the end I had in view. They will serve, I hope 
not inaptly, as an introduction to the cases which it is my prin- 
cipal object to relate, and will perhaps prepare the mind, in 
some degree, for the conclusions I propose to draw, by show- 
ing that tlie opinions which I have adopted may be supported 
by many collateral facts, and are by no means at variance with 
those of men of the most respectable authority. 

It is surely in favor of these opinions, in general, that they 
are fundamentally in unison with the plain, unsophisticated, 
common sense of mankind. Though hardly any two men agree 
with regard to the salubrity of particular thmgs, yet all are 
convinced of the general importance of the subject. That our 
diseases have an intimate connection with our habits, is allowed 
by all who have ever paid any attention to the subject. Some 
facts are so flagrant, that they force themselves upon the most 
heedless. Does any one dispute that luxury and intemperance 
enervate the mind, and destroy the body ? that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the peasant of the country and the arti- 
san of the city ? that, to possess a hardy and healthy body, it 
is necessary to adopt hardy and healthy modes of lue ? The 
influence of some customs becomes evidently imprinted on the 
features, and gives a character to the form and physiognomy. 
Who can mistake the hneaments of habitual drunkenness? The 
first questions, put by the valetudinarian to his medical adviser, 
are — Is this wholesome? is that wholesome? and, how ought 
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I to regulate my diet ? Tliough on no subject whatever do 
there exist more deep prejudices, and, as I think, more per- 
nicious en*orj», there are none concerning which many indi- 
viduals arc more seriously engaged in searching after the truth. 

The vcncmble authority of the father of medicine may be 
adduced in support of the same doctrine ; external causes being 
acknowledged by Hippocrates to have the greatest mfluence 
upon health and disease. He attributed much to the air; and 
on this subject he entertained ideas which were sufficiently 
correct. The spreading of epidemic diseases he attributed to 
the operation of some morbific exhalation, or miasma, corrupt- 
ing the atmosphere. Sleeping and watchfulness ; exercise and 
repose ; the matters secreted, or retamed within the body ; and 
tlie dominion of the passions, were severally enumerated by this 
ancient philosopher as powerful agents upon the human frame. 
Regimen, in the most extensive sense of the word, includes the 
totality of these agents. 

Hippocrates considered man to be, as the plants and animals 
by which he is surrounded, a product of the soil upon which 
he grows, and as having his qualities modified by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. He observed that nations had, 
like individuals, their characteristic physiognomy ; and he taught 
that the forms and manners of men must be consonant to the 
character of the country which they inhabit. In support of 
this doctrine, he contrasted the Asiatics with the Europeans. 
His words are : "I say that there is a great difference between 
Asia and Europe, both with regard to the productions of the 
soil, and also the men. All the productions of Asia are more 
beautiful, and of a larger growth: for the climate is much 
milder than ours, and the manners of the natives more kind 
and cultivated. The cause of these phenomena is the consti- 
tution of thr seasons ; for Asia is placed toward the rising of 
the sun, removed from the cold. This, of all circumstances, 
tends to produce increase and mildness, since there is no pre- 
dominant power to divert the course of nature, but an equality 
of force is prevalent throughout. 

" This is not the case, however, throughout the whole of 
Asia : the inland parts, which are equally remote from the heat 
and the cold, are the most fertile, the best wooded, the finest, 
and watered the best by the rains or by rivulets. Thus it is 
neither burnt up by the heat, nor dried up from want of water, 
nor condensed by the cold ; but it is fanned by southerly winds, 
and moistened both by rains and snow. Hence (as might be 
expected) the plants at-e abundant, whether raised by man, or 
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grcmms spontaneously : upon the fruits of which llie inhabit- 
ants suDsisty improving them, by culture and transplantation. 
The cattle will be of a larger growth, more proliSc, and the 
offspring more beautiful. The men are well nourished, of the 
fineBt forms, and the largest stature, and with little individual 
differences in these respects." 

The Europeans, on the other hand, are depicted by Hippo- 
crat^ as differing much more among tliemselves, both in their 
stature and form ; which he attributes to their variable climate, 
ejqposed to great vicissitudes of heat and cold, of rains and 
droughts, and the inconstancy of the winds; from the co- 
operation of which the body is exposed to perpetual changes. 
These circumstances would undoubtedly produce a more robust 
fnune, greater energy and activity, and a more adventurous 
spirit. But Hippocrates was perfectly aware of the powerful 
elfeet of poUtical institutions upon the moml character. While, 
therefore, he attributes, in some degree, to the relaxing effects 
of the climate the timidity, effeminacy, and unwarlike spirit of 
the Asiatics, as compared to the Europeans, he ascribes still 
more to their institutions. " Almost all Asia," he says, " is 
under the dominion of absolute monarchs ; a condition which, 
by necessity, engenders cunning, selfishness, and pusillanimity : 
the Europeans, on the other hand, possess liberty and property, 
living under the safeguard of laws ; which produces a character 
marked by boldness, pride, and independence." 

I cannot re^st the temptation of quoting another of the ex- 
amples by which this great man has illustrated the principles 
he has inculcated. It is taken from the same treatise mmi 
which the foregoing remarks have been extracted, a treatise 
which has been justly esteemed one of the most precious relics 
of antiquity. It seems to have furnished to the author of the 
" Spirit of Laws " the basis on which he raised the superstruc- 
ture of his immortal work. 

'* I will add a few words concerning the inhabitants of the 
Phasis. Their country is marshy, warm, and thick-set ; much 
rain falls duiing every season. The inhabitants live in the 
marshes, having houses made of wood, cr of i*eeds, constructed 
among the waters ; so they walk very little, except when they 
go to the city and market ; but they sail up and down in boats, 
made out of a smgle piece of wood. There are many ditches ; 
and they drink hot and stagnant waters, putrefied by the sun, 
and hu5reased by the rain. The Phasis itself is, of all rivers, 
one whose course is the most sluggish. All the fruits of the 
oountry are unwholesome, without strength, and crude, from 
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the superabondance of water ; nor lo they ever ripen. Msaj 
fogs from the waters cover the face of the country. 

" For these causes, the mhabitants of the Phasis are, m their 
appearance, different from other men. Their «ze is large, their 
bodies corpulent ; the joints of thdr limbs are not visiUe, nor 
the veins ; their color is pallid, as if suffering under jaundice ; 
they speak the slowest of all men, living m a dull, obscure, and 
moist atmosphere ; and they are in their bodies slothful, and 
unfit for labor.* 

This is, perhaps, an extreme case ; but there is strong intw- 
nal evidence that the description is, in its principal features, 
taken from nature. The same causes, at this day, produce 
similar effects ; as is experienced in our hiudreds of Essex ; in 
Walchm-en, Beveland, and in Zealand — a country which is sur- 
rounded by the oozy and slimy branches of the eastern and 
western Scheld. The mass o( the people are, m such situa- 
tions, unhealthy, dull, bloated, and leucophlegmatic. 

Nor is any truth more fully acknowledged by those who 
have taken an extended survey of human nature, than that the 
various races of men have their specific and characteristic forms ; 
so. that the exprienced eye can pronounce, from simple inspec* 
tion, the race or country to which any individual bdongs. 
Philosophers may not have determined, with perfect exactness, 
all the circumstances which modify the system, and impress 
upon it its peculiarities. Some of them, perhaps, have, as yet, 
eluded their research. That climate, including, in the term, all 
the circiunstances peculiar to each particular situation, is (^ 
great efficacy, has never been doubted. The changes which 
are produced m the frame, either by an animal being brought 
up in a particular spot, or by its being transplanted to it, are 
not confined to the human race*: the brutes equally partake of 
them ; they affect alike the whole animated creation. 

* The people described bv Hippocrates in this passage, were thooe 
who inhabited the modem Mingrelia. According to the relation of tat 
Italian traveler, there is a great similitude between the present and the 
ancient inhabitants. He says of them, ** Very few of them reach a sound 
old age. Disease of the spleen is universal, which, not being treated 
with proper remedies in time, always terminates in dropsy. Toe tertian 
and quartan ague is so familiar, that, esteeming them nothing at all, even 
in the time of the paroxysm, the people follow their usual occupations. 
In the autumn, the quotidian is a universal malady. Catarrh and asthma 
are apt to sufiocate men of mature yean ; janndice and lethargy prove filial 
to oiheTa."^Limb€rH, Relatione della Colchide, oggi della MemgrMm 
cap. 27, p, 193. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Opinicnui of Hippocrates concerning Food, and the use of Diluents ; tha 
of Vaa Swieten. — Greneral doctnne of Hippocrates on the effects of 
Water. Opinion of Hoffman ; of M. Cabanis. — Cnllen's opinion ex 
amined. — Some additional conriderations on Water. 

Such was the general doctiine of Hippocrates on the ante- 
cedent causes of health and disease, and those things which 
principally affect and modify the human system. But of all 
the circumstances, the influence of which it is necessary to ap- 
preciate, Hippocrates considered diet as by far the most impor- 
tant ; and, under this term, he included all the matters used in 
the ordinary manner of living, namely, food, whether fish, flesh, 
milk, or vegetables; wine, and other fermented liquors; and 
watSr. He has declared in general, with regard to the quali- 
ties of food — " Whoever gives these things no consideration, 
And is Ignorant of them, how can he understand the diseases 
of men ? for, by every one of these, the body is affected and 
changed, either in one manner or in another ; and of these is 
the whole of life composed, in health, in convalescence, and in 
sickness." Another passage of the same writer is still more 
direct and express, and indicates, in my opinion, a wonderful 
sagacity m the writer, considering the time at which it was 
written. In treating of the generation of anasarca, he suggests 
that the foundation of the disease is laid in a tuberculated state 
of the lungs. To prove this, he refers to the same condition 
of the lungs in domesticated animals : the ox, the dog, and the 
sow. In these quadrupeds, he says, tubercles full of water are 
formed in the lungs: they are readily found by dissection. 
And he adds — " Such things are much more likely lo happen 
in man than in animals, inasmuch as we K6e a more unwhole- 
some diet."* 

* Hippocrates, Lib. De Intemis Affectionif op, j\^, Hippocrates had 
probably seen hydatids: he says, "the water vr'A ^ow out;^ which is 
not true of the common tabercle. 

An ingenious writer, speaking of domestic animals, observes, " The 
diseases of domestic animals are interesting, inasmuch as they show the 
power of unnatural food and habits to cause a variety of disorders, and 
confirm the opinion that human diseases are chiefly referable to the same 
cause. In dissecting tame animals, I have frequently found ossiBeatiuns 
of the soft parts and preternatural tumors; but I never remember to have 
found any marks of organic disease in those which might be properly 
called wild." — Forster on Spirituous and Fermented Liquors, p. 50. 

It may be doubted whether wild animals, living strictly according^ to 
their natural habits, suffer any constitutional disease ; but the quesdon 
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Mttoy oUier passages m^ht be cited» if it were 
from the Hippocratic writings to the same purpose. Accor 
ingly we find that the most essential part of the treatment of 
diseases, prescribed by the father of medicine, consbted of rules 
concerning diet and regimen. The use of medicines was second- 
ary and subsidiary. Several treatises on these subjects have 
come down to us, than which I do not know that the wiurks of 
modem writers on the same topics contain any thins more use- 
ful or more correct. 

On the use of watery fluids in the treatment of diseases, the 
opinion of Hippocrates was greatly at variance with modem 
practice. We urge the sick to dilute plentifully; and there 
was a time when physicians expected extraordinary benefits 
to result from attenuating the fluids by the copious use of 
hauids, the basis of which was conunon water. But the doc- 
tnne of Hippocrates was, that p. copious use of such fluids 
causes '' an effeminacy of the fibres, mipotence of the nervesi, 
stupor of the mind, hemorrhages, and faintings." In another 
place he says, concerning the use of water in acute diseases, 
** I have nothing to say in favor of water drinking in acute 
diseases : it neither eases the cough, nor pronootes expectora- 
tion in inflammation of the lungs ; and, least of all, in those who 
are used to it. It does not quench thirst, but mcreases it. In 
bilious habits it increases bile, and oppresses the stomach ; and 
is the most pernicious, and sickening, and debilitating, in a state 

cannot be easily determined. It is obvious, however, that those become 
most diseased, which recede the farthest firom their natural habits of life. 
The common rat is natm-ally herbivorous. Mr. Lawrence, assistaat-sar- 
geon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, informed me, that they have at the 
hospital a tribe of rats, which feed priucipallv on the offiils of the dissect 
ing-rooin. These animals are very large ; but, commonly, the liver is 
found diseased. 

The common dog shows the effect of unnatural aliment in a very strik- 
ing manner. This animal, by being confined to vegetable food, loses afi 
the social qualities which has made him the companion of men, his fidelity, 
attachment, and sagacity. The naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook 
in his second voyage, remarks, ** The dogs of the South Sea Isles are of a 
singular race : they most resemble the common cur, but have a prodigious 
large head, remarkably little eyes, prick ears, ami a short bushy taiL 
They are chiefly fed with fniit at the Society Isles, but in the Low Islaa 
and New Zealand, where they are the only domestic animals, they live 
upon fish. They are exceedhigly stupid, aud seldom or never bark, only 
howl now and then ; they have the sense of smelling in a very low degree, 
and are lazy bejond measure ; lliey are kept by the natives chiefly for 
the sake of their flesh." — Fosters Obb2rvcUions^ p. 189. 

Captain King's ac/uuut of the dogs of the Sandwich Islands is to the 
same purpose.-*^* CoqWs Third Vo^ %gCt voL 3, p. 118, 4io, 
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of inanition. It increases inflammations of the livei* and 6pleen. 
It passes slowly, by reason of its coldness and crudeness ; and 
does not readily find a passage either by the bowels or kid- 
ney."* In conformity to these observations, the respectable 
Van Swieten observes, '* While girls are daily sipping tepid, 
watery liquors, ho^ '»'eak and how flaccid do they become !" 
And the same writer positively affirms that, by the abuse of 
tea, coffee, and similar liquors, he had seen many so enervate 
their bodies, that they could scarcely drag their limbs ; and 
many had from this cause been seized with apoplexies and 
palsies.f 

That our common domestic waters possess diffierent qualities, 
accordmg to their various natures, and, in consequence, have 
different degrees of salubrity, is consonant to popular opinion. 
Indeed, this a persuasion so widely disseminated, as to afford 
reasonable gi-ound for believing it the result of experience. I 
pervades remote regions, and people unconnected by prejudices, 
religion, manners, or education. "The old men of Brazil," 
according to Piso, "are as nice in their choice of waters, as 
people are vnth us in distinguishing the quaUties of wine ; and 
Uiey accuse persons of imprudence who use them all without 
selection. They use the Ughtcst and sweetest, and those which, 
falling from elevated grounds, give no sediment." Sb: G. 
Staimton informs us, that "persons of rank in China are so 

* If Hippocrates meant that the copious use of pure soft water causes 
" aa effeminacy of the fibres, impotence of the nerves, stupor of the mind, 
hemorrhages, and fainting;" and if he regarded, that such water was 
''not good in acute diseases;** "that it neither eases the cough nor pro- 
motes expectoration in inflammations of the lungs ; " *' that it does not 
quench thirst but increases it; " *' that in bilious habits it increases bile, 
and oppresses the stomach, and is the most pernicious, sickening, and 
debilitadug in a state of inanition;'* and, that " it increases inflammatiou 
of the liver and spleen," he W8S evidently mistaken, as is abundantly 
proved by the success of the modern water-cure. If the objections were 
stated against the use of hard and impure water, they would have some 
force, but not otherwise. There is nc danger whatever in allowing per- 
sons the freest use of pure soft water, however cold, in acute diseases, 
although in some cases warm is probably the best.— S. 

t That people generally injure themselves in many respects by the 
use of tea and coffee, it is easy enough to understand. Nervousness, 
tremors, palpitation of the heart, indigestion, paleness, and flaccidity of the 
muscular system^ sallowness, decay of the teeth, and especially sick head- 
ache, are often caused by these articles, as many may prove to their satis- 
fitction, if they will but resolutely abstain from them, and take only pure 
soft water instead, for one year. But that people will injure themselves 
with " tepid waters ;" drink which has in its composition uothingj stronger 
than pure water, we need not at all fear. The stimulants coutamed, and 
not the wAter, cause the evils aUuded to in tijl^ texL — S. 
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carefol about the quality of the water intended for their owa 
consumption, that they seldom drink any without its bdng dis- 
tilled." In Egypt, they prefer the water of the Nile. The 
gravel is said to be " umversally the disease with those who 
use water from the draw-wells, as in the desert. In Hindostan, 
people universally ascribe most of their disorders to the ofien- 
sive quality of bad water. It is useless to multiply authorities. 
Even in London, though it is not, in general, considered to be 
of so much importance, the selection of waters is considerably 
attended to : men have their favorite spring, or their favorite 
pump ; and they think that some waters are more favorable to 
the health than others.* 

I have little doubt that popular observations of this kind, in 
ancient times, laid the foundation of the doctrines oi the cele- 
brated treatise of Hippocrates, de Aere, Aquis, et Locis ; and 
though some of the aistinctions, found in that treatise, may 
have been founded upon local circumstances, and have been too 
hastily generalized, yet their accuracy upon the whole has been 
so little questioned, that succeeding writers have added nothing 
of importance to them. 

Though Hippocrates has said, that healthy perscms may 
drink, indiscriminately, such water as comes in their way, yet 
he declares that, to distinguish that which is wholesome is of 
the first consequence to h^th. The best waters he pronoun- 
ces to be those which fall from high places, and uncultivated 
hiUs. He condemns water collected from the melting of snow,f 

• After tb© Croton water j[ which is on the whole very good, and far 
superior to the filthv water oi the wells, that had formerly been used,) 
had been inti*oduced into the city of New York about two years, accord- 
ing to present recollection, the officers of the City Hospital published that 
there had been no cases of gravel admitted into that institution since the 
time when the Croton water had fairly come into use, but that before the 
complaint was frequent — 8. 

t The writer, residing at Cos, could probably know nothing, from ex- 
perience, on the properties of snow-water ; and spoke therefore only from 
report. The report itself was, I conceive, srounded upon supposing the 
waters of the valleys of alpine countries to be snow-water. 

Though the putrescent matter of common water cannot be separated 
from the earths or other matters which are dissolved in the water, its 
presence is very easily shown. If there be any thing inflammable in 
the residuum left by the water after evaporation, it indicates the presence 
of matter of this kind. This impregnation of common water, though 
little regarded bv modem chemists, nas been long known. Borrichius 
observed the residuum of common water to be inflammable ; that it melted 
with bubbles, swelled, took fire, and burned with a clear white flame. 
Lucas, in his treatise on waters, remarked the inflammability of the resi- 
duum both of the Thames and New River water, and also (»f sonte 
others. This matter it is which makes water corrupt by keeping ; whid)* 
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in whicli he was guided, probably, by popular prejudice. Even 
rain-water he advises to be boiled and filtered ; otherwise it has 

I believe, always happens in warm weather, if it be in a considerable 
body. 

The method which I have commonly employed to determine the pres- 
ence of inflammable matter, is to precipitate the water by a ealt of lead 
(the acetate, or nitrate of lead), and to heat the precipitate, either alone, 
or mixed only vinth an alkali. If lead is by this process revived, the pre* 
cipitate must, in part, consist of an inflammable substance. And by this 
simple method I have detected matter of this kind in every common 
water I have examined, except two. One of these was the water of the 
Bristol Hot Wells, a water which is known to be very light upon the 
stomach, though it is a good deal loaded with earthy salts. 

To this inflammable and putrescent matter is owing the activity of com- 
mon water, of which persons almost constantly receive proofs, whenever 
they change their residence. Yet it is astonishiag (as I have said in the 
text) how much it has been overlooked. Dr. Lind, far example, s^rs, 
that as tteamiiaea-worm, which seems peculiar to Africa and some parts of 
Asia, *' has oeen supposed to proceed from a bad quality of the water of 
the counti-y, I procured the waters of Senegal, Gambia, and Sierra Leone 
to be sent me in bottles, well corked and sealed, in order to examine 
their contents. Upon opening these bottles, I found the water in all of 
them putrid, but the scent of the Senegal water was the strongest and 
most oflensive. I could not, however, discover by the help of a good mi- 
croscope the least appearance of any of the animalcules, nor did any 
chemical experiment discover uncommon contents or impurities in those 
waters. All of them, after standing some time exposed to the open air, 
become perfectly sweet and good." — Lindas Worlcs, vol. Hi*, p. 56. 

Here we see that Dr. Lind (a man of much intelligence) dioiight there 
was nothing amiss with these waters, though they were absokitely fostid. 
And most writers have conceived with him, that all that was necessary 
to make water salubrious was to get rid of any offensive odor or taste. 
It is, however, perfectly obvious that if water is capable of patr^iMtion, 
it must contain a putrescent matter, even before it putrefies, and when it 
is esteemed to be perfectly sweet and good. What is the effect of this 
matter upon the human system is a proper object of inquiry, and what I 
have attempted to ascertain experimentally. 

I have argued for the universal diffusion on the sur&ce of the earth, and 
throughout the soil, and, in consequence, in the substance of ammal and 
vegetable bodies, of a true arsenical matter. I have said that some sub- 
stances may combine so intimately with this poison as to prevent its beins^ 
developed and exhibited in its proper form by the common modes of 
chemical opM^tion. Manganese is one body which has this effect. But 
it is not the only one. In this point of view, therefore, the explication I 
proposed in my " Inauiry into Constitutional Diseases'* (printea in 1805) 
IS too limited. But ulterior inquiries have shown to me that the nature of 
arsenic itself is misunderstood, and its properties very imperfectly known. 
It can bo very easily shown that it is adecoo^sable matter, wad. poMeMed 
of different pfopertiet, as it is obtained firom different sabstances. What 
I have been able to ascertain myself with regard to this body, I hope, ere 
long, to be able to lay before the public ; and I believe the experiments 
propose to relate, \mi at least make an opening for obteining an insight 
into Kmie of ilie phenomena of nature, which hare faritherto been m^Ttd 
In obscgri!^. 

2 
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a bad smell, and occasions hoarseness in thoee who use it 
Hard and crude waters are not adapted to all habits, since thejr 
constringe and bind the belly. In countries where men are con- 
strained to drink (he stagnant and foetid waters of wells, the 
belly and spleen must, in such persons, of necessity be injured. 
Some have calculus complaints; some, tumors of the spleen, 
strangury, and nephritip complaints, from a similar cause. The 
stflgnant water of marshes must, m summer, be hot, and muddy, 
and ilKscented. Persons who drink them have the spleen en- 
larged, and the belly swollen. A train of evils is the conse- 
quence of the use of such waters : marasmas, dropsies, fluxes, 
agues, peripneumonies, insanit^^ and abortions. Such waters 
are wholly unfit for use. 

The general doctrine of this venerable and philosophic wri- 
ter, as to the agents which have the greatest innuenee upon the 
frame, he has summed up, in a manner equaUy decisive and con- 
cise, in the following paragraph. 

'' The variations of the seasons are the most powerful causes 
of the different natures of men. Next to these is the quality 
of the soil on which they subsist, and the waters they use. It 
is certain, that commonly both the physical and moral consti- 
tution of man is conformable to the nature of the soil on 
which he lives." 

It cannot be doubted, that this doctrine is fundamentally 
conformable to nature. As I have already said, the assertions 
of succeeding writers, on the noxious effects of impure waters, 
are so strictly coincident with those of Hippocrates, that they 
would seem almost to be transcribed from them. Thus, the 
celebrated Hoffman writes : " Water is the most proper bever- 
age for all animals ; but care must be taken to use none that 
is hard, tophaceous, and heavy ; since tbese kinds, from thm 
passing with difficulty, and easily stagnating in the minute pas* 
sages, are favorable to the generation of calculus, and to visce- 
ral obstructions. It has been often observed, that the drinking 
of hard and rough water has been pemicioiis both to men and 
animals ; of which persons engaged in military service have 
given striking examples. Hard waters are most injurious to the 
viscera, and, in particular, to the spleen, as being very vascular; 
and, hj stagnating in its small vessels, the whole gland is easily 
raised mto a large tumor. It has been constantly asserted, 
that scrofulous tumors, of a great magnitude, are mdigenous, 
from the use of hard and rough waters, in certain mountainous 
tracts where such springs abound. Bui«^r sti^nant, putrid 
wateia of marshes are chiefly to be avoided, which not only 
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corrupt tlw air, by depraved and pestilential exhalations, but 
are likewise capable of producing putrid diseases and fevers." 

Many other authorities might be cited to the same purpose ; 
sbce, in fact, there is hardly any physician of eminence, ancient 
or modern, with the exceptiov: of Cvdlen, who has not been sen- 
sible of the great influence of this element upon the animal 
economy. I do not think necessary to trouble my readers with 
numerous quotations from authors on this subject. I have my- 
self little to add, in the way of reasoning, to what I have al- 
ready laid before the public, in my " Inquiry into the Origin 
of CcHistitutional Diseases." Those who wish to be informed 
of the opinions of many other writers, I refer to Mr. Newton's 
publication, which he has entitled the " Return to Nature," in 
which he has brought together several very respectable autho- 
rities. Many others might be added to the list. As, however, 
I have seen it insinuated, that these are no more than anti- 
quated notions, .which have received no confirmation from the 
more accurate investigations of modern inquirers, and which 
have vanished before the correctness and precision of modem 
pathologists, I shall, in this place, introduce the sentiment^ of 
an enhghtened French writer, the second edition of whose work 
(that which is before me) was published in 1805, the year in 
which I published my own "Inquiry." This writer is M, 
Oabanis, who says : 

"Brackish waters, loaded with putrid vegetaWe matters, 
with earthy substances, or a considerable qvmntity of sulphate 
of lime, act in a very pernicious manner on the stomach and the 
other organs of digestion. The use of them produces different 
kinds of disease, both acute and chronic ; all of them accom- 
panied by a remarkable state of atony, and a great debility of 
the nervous system. Now, this atony or this debility is m its 
turn characterized by tormenting vaporous affections, which 
keep the mind in a continual state of agitation and lowness ; or 
by an annihilation, almost absolute, of the functions, by a per- 
fect state of imbecility. The waters called hard and crude, 
that is to say those which hold in solution a large quantity of 
sulphate of lime, and a small proportional quantity of oxygen, 
er rather of atmospheric air, make the deplorable enervation of 
the stomach and intestines pass with rapidity to the glandular 
system and the absorbent vessels ; they load the glands, alter 
the lymph, and obstruct the different absorptions. From the 
<^truction of the glands, and the vitiation of the l3rmph, arise 
maladies, the effect of which is sometimes, I confess, to aug* 
SQont the activity of tb^^ bndn, but most frequently to dimioi^ 
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it ; maladies which may terminate by leaving it hardly thai 
feeble degree of action, which is indispensable to carry on tha 
vital motions. From the defect of the different absorptions 
follow new alterations of the organs and the faculties, which all 
tend to degrade, more and more, the tone of the fibres, and the 
vitality of the nervous systenL These effects are the limit (A 
those which can be produced by the use of hard and crude 
waters ; and, to produce them completely, requires probably 
the concurrence of some other circumstances, which have not 
hitherto been determined with sufficient exactness. But when 
the disorders produced by the stricture of the absorbent sys- 
tem are characterized in a more feeble manner, and are confined 
to an obstinate obstruction of the different abdominal viscera, 
the result still is hypochondriacal and melancholic affections, 
the moral effects of which are sufficiently well known." 

Again, the same writer observes : 

" According to observations the most constant, we know that 
hard and crude waters can cause lymphatic obstructions ; that 
stagnant and vapid waters blunt the sensibility, enervate the 
muscular force, and dispose to all cold and slow diseases. It is 
equally well known, that in many countries, otherwise fertile 
and rich, the mhabitants are forced to use these unwholesmne 
waters. The incommodities which they produce, quickly ex- 
tend their action to every point of the system ; the languor 
speedily passes from ihe organs to the ideas; to the inwina- 
tions ; in a word, to the morals. This influence then evidently 
depends upon local circumstances." 

Cullen, we know, has maintained an opposite opinion ; the 
arguments which could divert so penetrating a mind from the 
perception of the truth cannot but merit consideration; to 
weigh their force will serve to give us a clearer insight into 
the subject I have undertaken to treat. 

" I lived," says he, *'for many years in a large city, in whicfa 
the waters very universally employed were very hard ; and, 
although softer waters were within their reach, the most part 
of the people used only the hard. But among this people I 
found no endemic diseases ; and at least none that I could im- 
pute to the water they drank ; and certainly none that I did 
not find as frequent in a city which I also practiced in for many 
years, whose inhabitants very universally used no other than a 
very soft water." 

This reasoning involves two suppositions, neither of which 
appear to be well founded. 1st. It presumes that the bad 
•fifects of water on the body are in (xmsequence of ito luurdness. 
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«ttd in proportioii to that qnaUty. But tbe hardness (A waters 
is commonieated by the earthy salts ; whereas it is the pu- 
trescent matter which is the most noxious principle of common 
water. This putrescent matter may be more abundant in soft 
waters than in hard ; as is the case in the New River water, 
and still more in Thames water. 2dly. Dr. Cullen appears to 
have looked for some peculiar endemic diseases to be produced 
by the use of impure water ; and, not finding any, to have con- 
cluded that the accusations against it are ill founded. But the 
Teal question is. What share does it bear in the production, not 
of €Lny peculiar endemics, but of the common diseases which 
are infused throughout the community : a question, I appre^ 
hend, to be answered only by extensive obsm^ation, or by di- 
rect and appropriate experiments. 

On this head I shall add but one or two observations to those 
which 1 have already offered in the work to which I have 
above referred. It is a matter of oommon experience that 
'water, according to its different quaMties, affects the stomach 
with a peculiar feeling, which we call weight ; that the purest 
water feels the lightest ; and what is reckoned, and, I believe, 
justly reckoned, the worst, feels the heaviest on the stomach. 
In healthy persons this sensation is little regarded ; but in dis- 
ease it becomes very distinct, and is often very tormenting. 
Sometimes the stomach feels as if it would burst ; sometimes 
ihe sensation is as if a cord were tied round the middle, of the 
body. In another place I have cited an example of this sen- 
sation being removed by the use of pure water. 

Now it is impossible that this sense of weight and oppression 
ean be caused by the mere difference of specific gravity be- 
tween waters of different qualities. This is too trifling to be 
felt ; and substances specifically heavier than these waters, solids 
for example, or even fluid mercury, may be received into the 
stomach, without occasioning any sensation of weight in the 
organ. This must be deemed therefore to be a sensation sui 
generis, the specific effect of the putrescent matter, or what I 
have termed the Septic Poison of the water ; and it is probably 
complicated of the sensation resulting from the irritation of the 
mucous surface of the stomach, and that attached to the atony 
oi the muscular fibres, yielding to the air developed by an im- 
perfect digestion, and, at the same time, resisting the divellent 
force. Here then we have the direct proof of the pernicious 
effect of this matter upon the living fibre ; and there can be no 
difficulty in believing that the same action which it exerts upon 
♦^^e stomach in tlf «j first instance, will be exerted upoa every 



oiber Hying fibi^, to which it is applied. It is, howevw, ap« 
plied to all ; it accumulates in the body ; and the more as the 
powers of elimination become more feeble, the action is con- 
tinued, unceasing ; and there is, therefore, no degree of injurj, 
even to the complete destruction of the system, which it may 
not readily be conceived ultimately to produce. 

I would observe further, that, with regard to the noxious 
and the deleterious effect of the stagnant water of marshes, 
there has been but one common sentiment among all writers, 
from the days of Hippocrates to the present hour, in assigning 
to this cause a portion of the remarkable insalubrity of such- 
situations. Examined hydrostatically, it is found to possess the 
greatest specific gravity ; and it is the most loaded with fordgn 
matter. But the peculiar noxious principle of these waters is 
nothing but the corrupted animal and vegetable matters with 
which they are impregnated. These matters are, ther^ore, 
poiscmous. In consequence, they ought to be suspected where- 
ever they are found. In inquiring therefcwre into the salulHity 
of waters in general, Or into that of any particular example, it 
is this impregnation which I conceive ought to be the chief 
object of research. Simple earthy matter (though much has 
been said against it) Las never been shown to be pcu^ticul^urly 
unfriendly to the human system. Metallic matter, of all kiiNds, 
is a more just object of suspicion. But the putrid or putrescent 
matter, the animal or vegetable substances in a state of decom<^ 
position, is that which is actively mischievous. It is immeeU- 
ately and directly deleterious. It is astonishing to consider 
how greatly the influence c^ this matter has been overlooked, 
even by writers who were fully aware of the general impor- 
tance of the subject.* 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that the inconveniences which 
have been found to result from the use of water alone, as a 
common beverage, have been the principal motive, which has 
induced men to have recourse to spirituous and fermented 
liquors as a substitute. By these means some of these incon- 
veniences have been partially obviated or counteracted, but at 
the expense, probably, of still greater evils. But I return to a 
few more general considerations. 

* It is a remarkable fact that in the western country animals generally 
—some say always — ^have diseased livers; so mach to that this part is 
never used for food. The inhabitants too, who suffer generally so much 
fr>m fevers, doubtless have all diseased livers to a greater or less extent. 
Tbere is every reason to believe that the bad water which is so common 
throughout that country, is a prominent cause of the diseases of both man 
md animals in those parts.— S. 
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CHAPTER III. 

la disease essential to the nature of man 7 — The locality of particular dia> 
eases exemplified in remittent and intermittent fevers. — The hypo* 
thesis of Linnseus. — Contagions, Scurvy, Bronchocele, and Cretin* 
ism. — General Conclusions. 

The belief in the existence of a first and supreme Cat»e, and 
the persuasion that benevolence forms a part of his nature, and 
entered, as it were, into the original scheme and intenticm of the 
Creator, in the formation of the universe, are so deeply im- 
pressed upon the human mind that to dissent from them is re- 
garded as a species of impiety, and to avow this dissent as do 
better than downright madness. 

It has been taught, both by ancient and modem philoso- 
phers, that the universe is, upon the whole, a perfect work, 
or the best that could have been possibly made. It has been 
hard, however, to reconcile the existence of evil with this hy- 
pothesis ; and those who have attempted to solve this knotty 
problem have contented themselves with supposing that it has 
been the result of some inevitable necessity. One of the an- 
cient sages adopted this explanation to account for the diseases 
of men. Crysippus was of opinion, that it could lever have 
been the aim or first intention of the author of natture and pa- 
rent of all good to make men obnoxious to diseases ; but that 
while he was producing many excellent things, and forming his 
work in the b^t manner, other things also arose, connected with 
them, that were incommodious, which were not made fw their 
own sakes, but were ptrmitted as necessary consequmices of 
what was best. 

This certainly does not appear to be entertaining very ex- 
alted notions of divine power. To suppose either that diseases 
are not real evils, or to feign any hypothetical necessity for 
their existence, and to pronounce it impossible for Omnipotence 
itself to preserve the human body from them (for this account 
involves, I think, one of these suppodtions), appears an equal 
extravagance. 

When we consider the tendency of nature to perfection in all 
her works, and that this tendency is in nothing more apparent 
than in the structure of animal bodies, it appears indeed a 
strange anomaly that the human frame, the masterpiece of the 
weation, should be so liable to derangement and disease. If I 
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may say so without irrreverence, it appears as if the most beau- 
tiful of designs had failed from error and want of wisdom in 
the execution. More than half the race perish in infancy, and 
of the remainder a large portion are the victims of pain and 
suffering. Of those who have strength sufficient to arrive at 
manhood, the greater part are doomed to have little more than 
a glimpse of life, and to perish j)rematurely. Of those even, 
who appear strong and healthy, if we examine narrowly into 
their habits or their feelings, we shall find hardly an individual 
who will not acknowledge some defect, some secret uneasiness, 
something that diminishes his present comfort, and which ex- 
cites apprehensions for the future. In some, the solids destined 
to the support of the body are unecjual to their object, and the 
bones yield to the incumbent weight ; in others, the moving 
powers have a similar defcsit, the muscles hardly overcomii^ 
the resistance opposed to them. The senses are, in many, dim 
and imperfect; in many, they are pretematurally acute. The 
vital functions are often performed lab(»iously; the circulation 
is cither slugs^ or too rapid; the respiration straitened or 
hurried ; the digestion is ill performed ; the stomach oppressed 
with crudities; the secretions irregular; even the element in 
which we are placed appears ill suited to the organs to which 
it is destined to be apphed ; some cannot bear the coldness of 
the atmosphere ; to others its heat is equally intolerable ; and 
so sUwi^ly constituted are individual constitutions, that an air 
loaded with mephitic vapors appears better suited to them than 
one that is pure and uncontaminated. 

Mim piides himself upon possessing an intellect supenor to 
that of all other animals, and to take reason for the guide of 
all his actions. But as far as happiness, or the mere absence 
of suffering, is the end of action, the reason of man appears to 
be inferior to the animal instinct. A brutal ignorance debases 
and enslaves the great mass of mankind. They appear incapa- 
ble of acquiring knowled^ ; of pei*ceiving the connection of the 
ideas which are laid beu>re them, or the obvious relations of 
cause and effect. Thus they are void of all independence of 
thought or principle ; a blind adherence to custom, or a slavish 
submissictt to authority, becomes the rule of life, and is sub- 
stituted for self-government, and a manly obedience to the voice 
of truth and the dictates of reason. 

The moral traits are as much distorted as the physical. The 
affections, which should link man to man, and make each hu- 
man being regard his fellow-creatm^e as his brother, are 
choked and almost extinguished. Envy, hatred, jealousy^ and 



tiXi the malignant passions, predominate in the human boscmi. 
The infliction of pain upon sensitive beings, instead of exciting 
compassion, is, with the multitude, a source of pastime and 
merriment. To such a degree are the strongest instincf'> '^f our 
nature perverted, that the first principle of self-preservdiion is 
finally destroyed ; the hand is raised against the existence <rf 
its possessor, or the parental arm against the hfe of the 
offspring. 

Such is an outline, too faithful, of the habitual condition, 
perhaps of the majority, of the human species. I omit the 
still darker shades of the picture ; the tragedies which perpet^ 
ually embitter domestic life ; our crowded hospitals, from the 
gates of which shoals of supplicants are, by necessity, repelled ; 
our surgical operations, the very thoughts of which make the 
blood run cold ; and our madhouses, the interior of which pre- 
sents views from Avhich sensibility shrinks with horror and af- 
fright. Can we avoid asking ourselves. Is this enormous mass 
of evil then necessaiy and unavoidable ? Does it result from 
the very nature of things, and the primitive organization of 
man ? or, on the other hand, is it not factitious, the conse- 
quence of an artificial mode of life, of corrupt habits, or of ac- 
cidents which may possibly be avoided ? The determination 
of these questions is undoubtedly of the highest interest to the 
whole human race. I must confine myself within a straight 
and narrow circle, and consider only the physical evils of hu- 
man nature. If we are forced to attribute these evils to the 
constitution of human nature, we must submit to them as we 
do to tempests and earthquakes, and the other convulsions of 
nature. If, however, there is reason to apprehend that a large 
portion of these calamities is the offspring of accident, of error, 
or of vice, we may expect, by the diffusion of knowledge, the 
correction of abuses, and, by the introduction of rational habits, 
to annihilate, or, at least, greatly diminish them. If the pre- 
judices of the present age are too strong to allow any expecta* 
tion of much instant benefit, it presents at least a more pleas- 
ing prospect of futurity, to animate the exertions of the philo- 
sopher and the philanthropist. And this view of the subject 
seems consonant to the ideas which appear implanted in every 
well-regulated mind, of the justice and benevolence of the 
Deity. I shall here bring forward a few facts which appear 
favorable to it. 

In the first place, it is fully established and sufllciently well 
known, that tribes of diseases, which are fatal to vast multitudes 
of pecsons, are fixed to, and; as it were, domiciliated in certain 

a* 
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gkuations And certain soils, and are the dtpeci prod«et of i 
ter generated in them, or of miasmas emanating from them. 
In all countries that are low and flat, overspread with lakes and 
ponds of stagnant water, and with large marshes, pestiferous 
exhalations excite malignant fevers of the remittent or inter- 
mittent kind, fluxes, and their attendant evils. The unmediate 
agent of these diseases are heat and moisture acting upon dead 
animal and vegetable matter, producing in them a state of de- 
composition ; in a word, certain forms of common elementary 
matter. In some cases, these are so active as to produce in- 
stantaneous death ; at other times, they act more slowly, excit- 
ing diseases of the above-mentioned form, fatal to many, while 
others with difficulty escape- 
Examples of diseases of this kind are abundant in the writ- 
ings both of medical authors and of travelers. The works of 
Pringle, Cleghom, Lind, and others, will readily furnish them. 
The districts in which they have been most commonly observed 
to be epidemical, arc between the tropics upon the coast of 
Guinea ; Hungary, which, from the same cause, is the most nn- 
healthy country of Europe ; the environs of Venice ; the Pontine 
marshes; the island of St. Thomas; Guiana; Porto-Rico; Car- 
thagena. In the western hemisphere it has been commonly 
called Yellow Fever. But as the immediate agents of these 
effects, viz., dead animal and vegetable matter, acted upon by 
beat and moisture, are diffused over the whole surface of the 
earth, situations such as those which have been enumerated are 
remarkable only as abounding in these agents, in the highest 
degree of force and concentration. The same effects are pro- 
duced wherever the same causes exist. Matter of the same 
kind, generated in sufficient quantity and in a due degree of 
concentration, will generate fevers of these kinds in any situa- 
tion whatever. Accordingly we find that there are seasons 
when such fevera are much diffused over countries in which 
they are not endemical. Agues are sdd to have arisen some- 
times in London, excited perhaps by the filth of the streets or 
the putrefaction of the markets. Dr. Trotter remarks that 
they have been observed to take place on shipboard. His 
words are : " Wood improperly seasoned will, on certain occa- 
sions, produce a sickly crew. After a cruise of rainy and even 
foggy weather we often meet with fevers in a ship, attended 
with all the essential symptoms and forms of the remittent kind, 
occasioned by marshy effluvia. It is probable that the cause of 
these fevers is the same in a ship as on land." 

Nor are diseases oi this form tlie only conseqiieiices of tbe 
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petftiferom mkusisas, and other morbific causes, which are aecu> 
tnulaied in those situations. The continued action of these 
causes changes and modifies the system, imprints upon it a 
peculiar character, and engender habitual disease, or an habi- 
tual predisposition to disease in those who escape the more 
violent and fatal attacks of malignant fevers. Obstinate hypo- 
chondriacal affections, elephantiasis, and obstinate leprous dis- 
eases, and premature old age, are said to be habitual to the 
unfortunate inhalntants of these ill-fated spots. They carry, 
imprinted m their form and features, the marks of the insalu- 
Imty of their residence ; and thus verify the ancient remark of 
Hippocrates, '' that the constitutions of men are conformable to 
the soil which they inhabit." 

In illustration of this fact I may cite the statement 'of Bruce. 
" At Widdubba," he says, "in Abyssinia, violent fevers per- 
petually reign. The inhabitants are all the color of a corpse.*' 
At Gondar, the capital of this country, the same is said to be 
the case. An account of Captain Turner is still more remark- 
able, and deserves, I think, to be transcribed. It is in the fol- 
lowing terms : '* At the foot of the Bootan Mountains, a plain 
extends for about thirty miles in breadth, choked rather than 
clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation. The exhalations 
necessarily arising from the multitude of springs which the 
vicinity of the mountains produces, are collected and confined 
by these almost impervious woods, and generate an atmosphere 
through which no traveler ever passed with impunity. The 
effects were fatal to Captain Jones, and to a great part of the 
troop^ that served under him in 1772; and Colonel Sir John 
CupQii^, one of the few that escaped with life, still feels its in- 
jurious consequences. Yet even this spot is not without inhab- 
itants ; although its influence has wholly debased in them the 
form, the size, and the strength of human creatures." 

We may conclude fr<Hn these facts (it is indeed the reason 
of my producing them), that these diseases which have swept 
away, and are daily sweeping away, large portions of the human 
race, are not occasioned by any debility or defect in the human 
constitution, but by the operation of extraneous and foreign 
causes. They are not therefore essential to the nature of man, 
but are accidental, and produced by the situations in which he 
is placed. And in this particular case the immediate agents 
are the common ^ments of nature, the matter which enters 
into the compositioih^f organic beings in general, whether ani- 
mals or vegetables, but, wit-i its properties, changed by spon- 
taneous decomposition. Bv this decomposition they are ren- 
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dered deetntctiye and poisoooiifl.* Thej areperimM the most 
striking examples that can be produced of tbe suddenly dele- 
terious effects of these a^nts, with the exception only of thoee 
yapors which producA mstant death, or the poisonous winds 
of the African deserts. 

The suddenness of the effect, when a person is placed in tbo 
situation in which the causes of these diseases are present, shows 
them to be produced by pestiferous exhalations, and not to be 
immediately connected with the insalubrity of the water. The 
exposure of a few hours is frequently enough to engender a fatal 
attack of disease. It is said that to sleep m the country adjoin- 
ing the Tacazze, in Abyssinia, is death. However, at no re- 
mote period the occasiomd cause of Uiese feyers was not under- 
stood ; the observations of physicians and surgeons employed 
in the nayal and military services have princip^y disclosed it. 
Linnaeus ascribed them to the insalubrity of marshy water ; and 
supported his hypothesis by much plausible reasoning. It is 
needless to examme the arguments he has employed. I men- 
tion the fact only to show the suspicions entertained by the 
most eminent observers with regard to the salubrity of water. 
It is indeed highly probable that it is a powerful concurrent 
agent in forming the unhealthy state of constituticm 6[ persona 
residing in these situations. 

The consideration of contagious diseases leads to the same 
conclusions as the remittent and intermittent fever. This is a 
large class of diseases, and they cut off constantly numerous 
victims from society. Plague, putrid and nervous fevers (under 
the common denomination of typhus), small-pox, measles, hoop 
ing-cough, scarlatina (including the putrid sore throat), syphihs, 
and chicken-pox, are the principal examples of the most severe 
diseases of this tribe.f They are all of them produced by mat- 
ter or exhaj^tions from the human body. As there are socie- 
ties of men m which they are unknown, and as, for the most 
part, they appeiu* to have arisen at no very remote period, 

* If an araenical oxide be composed of commoa elementary matter, so 
loosely united as to be capable of decompositiou, it may be easily con- 
ceired that during the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, in 
which their elements unite into new forms, and in an mBnite variety of 

Sropordons, some may form an arsenical oxide itself. Again, if this moat 
eleterious poison be composed of the common elements, it is very con* 
oeivable that other deleterious matter, not exactly the same in kind, but 
M destructive, may be funned ont cf the same elements. 

t Hydrophobia, the most terrible ot the contagions diseases, is uniformly 
fatal ; but is, fortunately, so rare as not to deaenre mention as one of tha 
di seaa es affecting th« fa^k of sooist^ 



Ifaere eui be no doubt thatt these diseases ore all (^ tbem arti« 
ficial and factitious, the product of society, and not an essential 
condition annexed to the existence of man. The multitudes, 
Uierefore, who have perfehed by these diseases may be truly 
said to have been the victims, not of nature — ^not of any defect 
in the organization or powers of the human frame — ^but of the 
artificial modes of life, or of some other accidents and misfor- 
tunes incident to society. 

Scurvy is another disease which has cut off vast multitudes 
of men. It has been satisfactorily traced to an improper sys- 
tem of dieting, and particularly to the want of a due supply of 
fresh vegetable matter. It is, therefore, wholly an artificial 



The most familiar and well-known- example of disease being 
produced by locality is that of Bronchocele or Goitre. It re- 
ceives its name even from the districts which it infests : being 
called with us the Derbyshire Throat, and even the Coventry 
Throat. These are the enormous scrofulous tumors, which 
Hoffman says are caused by the use of hard and rough waters 
in mountainous districts. The valleys of mountainous countries 
are its favgrite residence, though it 'is by no means confined to 
such spots. The valleys where the disorder is most frequent, 
are those surrounded by very high mountains, sheltered from 
the currents of air, and exposed to the direct, and, still more, 
to the vertical rays of the sun. Even under a tropical sun, the 
same concurrence of causes produces similar effects. In Savoy 
and Switzerland, among the Pyrenean mountains, in the island 
of Sumatra, and in certain parts of Tartary, the bronchocele is 
endemical, and there are many corresponding features of resem- 
blance in the situation where it is found. M,. Saussure asserts, 
that in the Alpine countries he never observed goitre in anj 
places which are elevated more than 600 or 600 toises (3200 
and 3840 English feet) above the level of the sea ; he noticed 
them in those valleys where the heat is concentrated, and the 
air stagnates ; and observed that they usually cease where the 
valley terminates and the country expands into a large plain. 

In situations favorable to the production of this disease, it 
affects animals as well as the human species. Even dogs are 
said to be sufcject to it. It is asserted also, apparently upon 
good authority, that it affects both sheep and homed cattle. 

This is the disease which has, with the greatest confidence, 
been ascribed to the operation oif unwholesome water, and it re- 
quires, indeed, a wonderful degree of skepticism to doubt that 
this 18^ if ijot the sole, at least a powerfid anteoftdent and coa- 
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curruig cause. Popular opinion attributes it to tliifi every 
where : in Europe, in North and in South America ; and many- 
respectable writers have thought this opinion well founded. 
Hoffman says that a particular well, in the village of Flach 
(diUonh Ti^urifUB), is called by a term answering to fons strv-^ 
marum, from its producing these swellings of the neck. Mr. 
De Luc, and Mr. Coxe, who have made many observations on 
this disease, have espoused this notion ; and the much more 
weighty authority of the elder Heberden is on the same side. He 
says, " I think that the cause of the bronchocele is to be sought 
for in the water, a chemical investigation of which is therefore a 
great desideratum !" Those who have opposed it, appear not 
to have done so for sufficient reasons. It is confessed by Dr. 
Barton, who is not favorable to this opinion, " that the water 
in that part of the state of New York in which I have observed 
the goitre to prevail, besides holding in solution and diffusion 
a portion of calcareous e^rth, appeared to be otherwise very 
impure, and was certainly unpleasant to the taste." In other 
districts the same thing was noticed still more strongly. Others, 
who speak slightingly of this opinion, content themselves with 
assertmg that the water was pellucid and well tasted. Such is 
the objection of Dr. Reeves ; an objection certainly of very little 
weight, when unsupported by more particular examinations. 

Mr. Coxe was informed by a surgeon practicing in Switzer- 
land, that his principal method of preventing goitre consisted in 
removing the patients from the places where the springs deposit 
a copious calcareous sediment, which is called by the inhabitants 
Tuf; and if that , could not be effected-, by forbidding the use 
of water that was not purified. This surgeon even practiced 
distillation for the purpose of purifying the water. 

On this subject I can speak a little from my own experience. 
In the parish of Home, in the county of Surrey (a village six or 
seven miles to the south of Ryegate), is the house of a laboiin^ 
man whose family consisted of five daughters. Of these, four, 
while girls, become affected with bronchocele. In all, the dis- 
ease was formed on this spot ; but it continued, and even in- 
creased after they had left it, going out to service. I saw one 
of them, a woman perhaps of twenty-four, married in the neigh- 
borhood ; in her the gland continued swelled ; but she said it 
was much diminished. The domestic water of this spot was a 
soft water mingling readily with soap ; it had a peculiar and not 
agreeable . taste ; it deposited a small sediment by boiling, and 
showed (by oxalate of ammonia) a slight calcareous impregna- 
tbn,.but no more, probably, than is common to all the domes- 
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(f c waters oi ibis cotmtiy. I used the process described in an- 
other place, by which I determined that it was much impreg* 
nated with putrescent matter, which I believe to be much more 
noxious than the calcareous impregnation; and I doubt not, 
thertifore, that this water had an active share in forming the 
diseased constitutions of these females. 

Without speaking positively on the antecedent causes of this 
disease, I think the most tenable hypothesis seems to be that 
which attributes it to the continued operation, with an inferior 
degree of force, of the causes which excite the intermittent and 
remittent fever. The village of Home is low and damp, near 
the banks of the Mole ; and formerly agues were common there. 
The heat and confined moisture of the places where it is en- 
demical, pomt strongly to causes of this nature. Mr. Marsden 
says that in the valleys of the mountains of Sumatra, where 
this disease is common, there is a dense fog eveiy morning 
which is hardly dissipated by the rays of the sun till the after* 
noon. It is also affirmed that where this disease is common, 
the bulk of the inhabitants are indolent in their dispositioa; 
and, in consequence, filthy, and having made little progress in 
civilization ; they are said to be extremely wan and livid, and 
much subject to intermitting fevers. But whatever are the 
antecedent causes of bronchocele, it is certain that they must 
be applied for some years before they produce their full eflfect, 
and that the eflfect will remain for a very considerable time, 
after removing from the situation in which the disease was 
generated. 

Wliatever, too, are these causes there can be no doubt that 
they are local causes, and some modifications of common ele- 
mentary matter. Other examples of diseases, whose antece- 
dent causes are local, might readily be adduced ; but I have 
said enough for my immediate object. From the facts brought 
forward, uierefore, I shall make, in this place, one or two con- 
clusions, which, though very obvious and conformable to many 
other facts in the history of disease, are little considered in 
speculation, and still less acted upon in the conduct of life. 
» Where bronchocele is common, a species of idiotcy of the 
worst kind, under the name of Cretinism, is also prevalent, and 
is obviously the eflfect of the same local circumstances. These 
miserable objects are radically defective in their organization : 
they are bereaved of all the powers, faculties, and privileges of 
humanity, and hardly preserve the form of human beings. We 
Tnay therefore conclude, that there is no degree of morbid de- 
viation from the healthy powers and structure of the bodjr 
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which eaanot be produced hj Uie conturaed operatkm of local 

causes.* 

But under the very circumstances in which these monstrous 
deviations from nature are produced, many are equal to all the 
common offices of life, and enjoy apparent good health. In 
the human body itself there is a certain degree of resisting 
power ; in some stronger ; in others more feeble ; the most sus- 
ceptible are those which most suffer. This adds to the difficul- 
ties of the inquiry. Men cannot easily apprehend that the 
things with which they support themselves, with little or no 
evident uneasiness, can be the cause of disease or of death in 
others; and from hence arise contention, caviling, and mis- 
placed ridicule. But to those who consider the wonderful and 
mfinite variety in the human constitution, a corresponding va- 
riety in the agencies of the same substances on different consti- 
tutions cafi offer no difficulty ; nor is any fact in the history of 
human nature more firmly established by evidence. 

♦ •' The body of these poor creatures is stunted, their height not exceed* 
ing four feet. There is a total want of due proportion between it and the 
other parts, the height of the head with reference to the body being from 
one fourth to one fifth, instead of one eighth, the natural proportion ; the 
neck is strong, and bent downward ; the upper limbs reacn below the 
knees, and the arm is shorter than the forearm ; the chest narrow, the 
abdomen hemispherical, and of a length not exceeding the height of the 
head ; the thighs, with the haunches, of greater width tnan the shoulders, 
and shorter than the less, the calves of which are wanting ; the feet and 
toes distorted. In the head, the masticating organs, the lower jaw, and 
the nose, preponderate considerably over the organs of sense and intelli- 
gence ; the skull is depressed, and forms a lengthened and angular ellipsis; 
tiie receding forehead presents internally large frontal sinuses, to which 
the brain has yielded part of its place ; the top of the head is flattened, 
instead of being vaulted ; the occiput projects bul slightly, and runs almost 
even with the nape of the neck, as m ruminating auimals. The face is 
neither oval nor round, but spread oat in width ; the eyes are iar apart, 
■lightly diverging, small, and deep-seated in their orbits ; the pupil con- 
tracted, and not very sensitive to light; the eyelids, except when morbidly 
swollen, are flaccid and pendent Their look is an unmeaning stare, and 
turns with indifference from every thing that is not eatable. The elon- 
gated form of the lower jaw, the thick and padded lips, give them a 
greater resemblance to rummating creatures than to man. The tongue is 
rather cylindrical than flat, and the saliva is constantly running from the 
angles of their mouth. Enlargement of thQ thyroid glands generally pre- 
vails, sometimes to an enormous extent. Indeed, this appearance is com- 
monly tonsidered as a distinguishing sign of cretinism. The other glands 
of the throat are also obstructed. Many of these poor wretches are both 
deaf and dumb ; yet do they appear unconscious of their misemble exist- 
ence. Stretched out or gathered up under the solar rays, their head 
drooping in idiotic apathy, they are only roused from their torpor when 
food IS presented to them-^'^Po. BiilUngen^t CurUmUet of Medical £v- 
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The diseases to which "we have now particularly adverted, 
or at least the contagions, and those obviously on^nating in 
locality, form no inconsiderable portion of the whole number 
which infest society, and occasion such an immense mortality. 
The small-pox alone has often been the occasion of one fourth 
part of the annual mortality ; and it is not improbable that, 
now that it has been in a great degree suppressed by vaccina- 
tion, the other contagions and the diseases which seem to arise 
spontaneously in the system will, in a great measure, supply its 
place. Now I would not dwell too strongly upon an argument 
merely analogical ; nor say that because this large class of dis- 
eases is evidently artificial, all others must be so likewise. 
Analogy is but a fallacious guide ; nor ought it ever to be con- 
fided in when it is possible to arrive at direct evidence. But so 
much may be said with perfect fairness. As a large portion 
of the diseases which cut men off in civil society are proved to 
be artificial, and there is reason to suspect the same thing of 
others in which so direct a proof cannot be obtained, there can 
be nothing extravs^nt or absurd in the supposition that they 
all are artificial, and to be traced to some morbific causes either 
ci circumstances or manners. And should this hypotheis, jrfter 
* due investigation, prove correct, there can be nothing absurd, 
extravagant, or enthusiastic in the hope that, finally, successful 
methods may be discovered, either of treating them when torm- 
ed, or, at least, of preventing their formation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Mortality subject to fixed laws. — Erronet;is opinionson this subject.—* 
The artificial nature and identity of constitutional disease. 

If these facts render it highly probable that locality, and other 
accidents of life, foreign to the body itself, are the circumstances 
which chiefly influence the health, the same truth is placed be- 
yond controversy by the observations that have been made, in 
the mass, upon the human species. Bills of mortality, surveys, 
or parochial registers, have afforded the materials of these ob- 
servations. To illustrate this position, I shall make use of the 
statements and inferences contained in the essays which form 
a part of Dr. Price's " Observations on Beversionary Pa^" 
menu,** eto. I cannot follow a safer guide. 
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From these it appears, that in every particular place there is 
an invariable la«r which governs the waste of human life. la 
single years, owing to the seasons, to the absence or prevalenee 
of epidemics, or other accidental circumstances, the quantity of 
disease may vary, and the number of deaths be less or greater. 
But taking the average of a series of years together, the sanae 
total numbers have been found to die m the same situations, in 
the equal successive periods of time. These facts ai'e estab- 
lished by observations taken from the bills of London, of North- 
ampton, of Norwich, in England, and of many other places in 
vanous parts of Europe. In situations moderately healthy, as 
in moderate-sized towns, the rates of decrease have .been found 
to coincide very nearly with the hypothesis of Mr. de Moivre, 
who, assuming 86 years to be the utmost extent of life, sup- 
posed an equal decrement of life through all its stages, till it 
was finally extinguished. For example, of 56 persons alive at 
80 years of age, one will die every year till, in 66 years, they 
will be all dead. The same will happen to 46 persons at 40, 
in 46 years, and so on, for all other a^es. At most ages be- 
tween 30 and 70 or 76, the results of this hypothesis are very 
nearly conformable to actual observations^ But both in the 
earlier and in the later stages of life, the law of decrease is very 
different. In London also, and in large cities, in general the 
current of life flows with greater rapidity. In the country, oa 
the other hand, communities are more healthy, and, m conse- 
quence, life is expended more slowly. 

As life at all ages wastes according to invariable laws, so 
likewise does it at a given age. In consequence, the expecta- 
tion of life either at birth, or at any given age, that is to say, 
the mean continuance of any given, single, joint, or surviving 
lives, may, from tables properly constructed, be calculated with 
mathematical certainty. 

The proportions between the whole numbers living at any 
age and upward, and the whole number of the community, is 
a fixed proportion. This fact is established by observation, and 
is indeed a consequence of the invariable laws according to 
which human life is expended. 

From these documents the havoc made in human life, by 
collecting multitudes of men together in great cities, is fully 
demonstrated. There is no stage of life in which this perni- 
cious influence is not evident, but it is most remarkable in the 
earliest stages. In London, according to the most moderate 
computation, half the number born die under three years of 
age ; in Vienna and Stockholm, under two. And other things 
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bdng eqita], the insalabrity of towns appears to be m propor- 
tion to their size. 

The pn^ortion of persons who die annually in great towns, 
is found to be one nineteenth or one twentieth of the whole 
population* In moderate towns, it is from one twenty-third to 
one twenty-eighth. In the country, the proportion has been 
found to be from one thirty-fifth or one fortieth to one fiftieth 
or one sixtieth. In London, the number of years which a child 
at birth has been found, upon an average, to reach, is rather 
less than twenty. In Norwich, half die under five years ; in 
Northampton, under ten. In the parish of Holy Cross, near 
Salop, the expectation of a child at birth is thirty-three years : 
one half the inhabitants live to thirty years of age. At Ack- 
worth, in Yorkshire, half the inhabitants live to the s^e of forty- 
six. In the town of Manchester, one twenty-eighth part of the 
inhabitants die annually ; in the country, in its immediate vicin- 
ity, the number is not more than one fifty-sixth part. 

Lai^e cities are as unfavorable to longevity as they are destruc- 
tive of infant life, and unfriendly to health at every period. In 
country places it is the reverse. At Holy Cross, one in eleven 
and a half of the whole population die at upward of eighty years 
of age. At Ackworth, one fourteenth of the inhabitants reach 
the same age. At Northampton, the proportion is one twenty- 
second part ; at Norwich, one twenty-seventh. But in Lon- 
don only one in forty arrives at this age ; whereas, if other 
things were equal, the proportion in London ought to be greater 
than in other places, since at least one fourth of its inhabitants 
are persons who come into London from the country, in the 
most robust period of life, at which the probability of living to 
old age is the greatest. Of the natives of London, not more 
than one in sixty attains the age of four- score. 

Though villages and country places are more healthy than 
towns, and that in a degree to excite astonishment in those who 
are imperfectly acquainted with the facts, yet there is a great 
diversity in the healthiness of different villages and country 
places. This demonstrates and exemplifies the important in- 
fluence of locality in the production of disease, and on the 
length of human life. Marshy situations, conformably to what 
has been already said of their general insalubrity, are the most 
unfavorable to the health, insomuch that they are as destruc- 
tive of fife as large cities. Dr. Price has, in the followinff par- 
agraph, strikingly contrasted the different salubrity of dif- 
ferent parishes in the small district of Vaud, in the county or 
Borne. 
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<< Ono half of all born in the mountains live to the age oi 4t. 
In the marshy parish, one half live only to the age of 25. la 
the hills, 1 in 20 of all that are bom live to 80. In the marshy 
parish, only 1 in 52 reaches this age. In the hills^ a person aged 
40 has a chance of 80 to 1 for living a year. In the marshy 
parish, his chance of living a year is not 30 to 1. In the hills, 
persons aged 20, 30, and 40, have an even chance for living 41, 
3S, and 25 years, respectively. In the fennjr parish, persons at 
those ages have an even chance of hving only 30, 23, and 15 
years." 

The average mortality of England and Wales is calculated, in 
the year 1810, to be 1 in 49. In the parts subject to the ague, 
Kent, Essex, Cambridgeshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
the mortality is above this average. At Boston, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, the mortality is 1 in 27. At Stamford, which is in 
the dry and upland division of the same county, it is only 1 in 50. 

The duration of human life, then, is regulated by fixed and 
invariable laws. Nor does it at all affect the general deduc- 
tions drawn from these facts, though the observations on which 
they are founded should not be correctly applicable to the pre- 
sent state of things. It is thought, and probably with reason, 
that the healthiness both of this, empire and of the metropolis 
is improved since the time when Dr. Price published his obser- 
vations. Dr. Heberden, the younger, estimates the present rate of 
mortality in London to be 1 in 30 nearly ; a prodigious improve* 
ment if it be just! But it has been always found that the ex- 
ternal circumstances of society remaining imchanged, the rate 
of mortality is uniform ; and when this rate has been found to 
undergo any con^derable and permanent alteration, it may be 
traced to some corresponding change in these circumstances* 
The extension of agriculture ; draining and enclosure of wastes; 
cleansing of towns ; ventilation of private houses ; improvements 
m diet ar.d clothing ; such, in general, are the sources of im- 
proved health and prolonged &e. I suspect myself that the 
increased cultivation of the potato, and its very general use 
among the laboring classes of London, has, more than any 
other single cause, contributed to the improved health of the 
metropolis.* 

A fact related by Mr. Malthus, with regard to the town of 
Geneva, proves how. great a change has really taken place in 

* I have heard it suggested, not perhaps without reason, that the sub- 
Btituiiou of cotton for woolen clothing has been the cause of the disap- 
pearance in BO great a degree, of late years, of the low contagious or 
^hos fever. 
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the 3aine spot, and at no very distant period of time. In tiiis 
town, in the sixteenth century, the probability of life, or the 
age to which half the bom Uved, was only 4.883 — ^rather less 
than four years and nine tenths; and the mean life 18.511 — 
about eighteen years and a half. In the seventeenth century 
the probability of life was 11.007 — above eleven years and a 
half; the mean life 23.358. In the eighteenth century the pro- 
bability of life had increased to 27.183 — twenty-seven years 
and nearly a fifth ; and the mean life to thirty-two years and 
a fifth. 

The conclusions which forced themselves upon the mind of 
the enlightened and respectable writer who has principally fur- 
iftshed me with these materials, I cannot refrain from giving in 
his own language: "Death," says Mr. Price, **is an evil to 
which the order of Providence has subjected every inhabitant 
of this earth; but to men it has been rendered unspeakably 
more an evil than it was designed to be. The greatest part of 
that black catalogue of diseases which ravage human life, is the 
offspring of the tenderness, the luxury, and the corruptions in- 
troduced by the vices and false refinements of civil society. 
That delicacy which is injured by every breath of air, and that 
rottenness of constitution which is the effect of indolence, in- 
temperance, and debauchery, was never intended by the Author 
of nature ; and it is impossible that they should not lay the 
foundation of numberless sufferings, and terminate in premature 
and miserable deaths." To the same purpose, says another 
writer who is very competent to form a correct opinion, when 
his judgment is not warped by a favorite hypothesis ; " Diseases 
have been generally considered as the inevitable inflictions of 
Providence ; but perhaps the greater part of them may more 
justly be considered as indications that we have offended against 
some of the laws of nature." When persons of enlarged minds, 
and who are unfettered by professional prejudices, arrive at the 
same conclusions, it affords no weak presumption that they are 
justly formed. 

These intelligent writers, then, have concluded that our dis- 
eases are, for the most part, artificial. But we must not con- 
.fine ourselves to vague and barren generalities. It is essential 
to view the subject still more closely, and attend more exactly 
to the consequences which flow irresistibly from the data which 
have been estabiished. This is the more necessary as there are, 
I think, many incorrect notions afloat on these subjects, and 
many who are acquainted with the facts do not appear im- 
pressed with their proper consequences. 



We may say for certain, tliat it is not the fact that it is an 
established law of nature that a large portion of the human 
race must perish in infancy, or in very early youth. And yet 
this is both asserted, and appears to be believed, by some of 
our best medical writers. To this purpose Dr. Woolcombe, 
influenced evidently by the principled of Mr. Malthus, says (I 
quote at second hand from Dr. Watt's Treatise on Hooping 
Cough), " Since disease is one of the appointed checks to ex- 
cessive population, and the plan of Providence in the creation 
of human life requires the termination of the existence of one 
third of its creatures before they have attained the age of two 
years, it may be doubted whether the annihilalicHi of so efficient 
an instrument as small-pox can be admitted without the sub- 
stitution of some equally destructive malady." If the premises 
were true, the conclusion would be inevitable. But they are 
in direct opposition to matter of faci. In this kingdom, in coun- 
try villages and parishes, the major part live to mature age, 
and even to marry. In one place one half have been observed 
to live to 30 years of age, in another to 46 years (se» p. 43), 
and in a particular village in the Alps, called Leyzin, one half 
of the inhabitants reach the extraordinary age of 61 years. 
What proportion, in these cases, die before two years of age, 
we are not informed, but probably not a tenth part of those 
born.* But the just conclusion from the facts is, that as there 
is this amazing difference in mortality, according to local cir- 
cumstances and local habits — for both the caie and the other 
should be always taken into the account — ^it does not seem essen- 
tially necessary, or " the plan of Providence in the creation of 
human life," that any who are produced healthy and perfect 

" I have before me the Annual Report of the City Inapector of th© 
number of deaths and interments in the city of New York during the 
years 1847 and 1848, in which I find that in the first of these years there 
were 15,788 deaths, and of these 73f73 were of children under Jive yean 
of age ; nearly one half the whole mortality ! 

Ill 1848 ^he whole number of deaths in New York was 15,919: of 
adults, according to the Inspector's Report, 7020 ; of children, 8899. 

According to the Report of the Health of Towns* Association, showing 
the coQiparative mortsdity and disease in the extreme districts of each 
county in England and Wales, compiled from the returns of the Regis- 
trar-General wr 1841, the proportion of deaths imderjive years of age, to 
the total number of all dying (in the county of Lancaster, districts oi 
Ulverstone and Liverpool), was 47.4 . True, Lancaster was found the 
most unhealthy of all the counties of tdese two countries ; yet wherever 
observatioDS have been me^de in large towns or cities, the world over, we 
find an alarming amount of mortality among children, and such as no one 
in his sober reason can for a moment attribute to a Divine dispensQik 
tion..^. 
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into th« world should perish in infancy. On the contrary, it is 
certain from these facts, that the greater part of the fatal dis- 
eases of infancy are^under the control of situation and habits of 
life ; and that, by a mere change of these external circumstances, 
they may be, if not wholly, yet for the greater part, annihilated. 
There is nothing, therefore, either contrary to analogy, or re- 
volting to common sense, in the supposition that by a more 
exact attention to these circumstances, or by a discovery of the 
agents, which are more immediately destructive of human life, 
the whole of this tribe of diseases might be really extinguished. 

Again, it appears that in certain places the expectation of life, 
or the number of yea*^ which, upon an average, a child at birth 
arrives at, is, in some places at least, double of what it is in 
others. For example, London and the island of Madeira are, 
or at least were, so circumstanced. In London, the expectation 
of a child at birth is estimated by Dr. Price to be little more 
than nineteen years ; while in the island of Madeira, from the ac- 
count of Dr. T. Heberden, it has been found that the same ex- 
pectation is about thirty-nine years. If a child, therefore, bom at 
London, living in London, and according to the habits oi Lon- 
don, possesses strength of constitution sufficient to caiTy him to 
this middle term exactly, or nineteen years, it might be expected 
tliat if the same child had been removed at its birth to Madei- 
ra, and resided there, according to the habits of the place, he 
would still have reached the average period of this place, or 
thirty-nine years. Life then would have been doubled ; and what- 
ever may be supposed the disease which would have cut him 
off at nineteen, this disease would not have taken place till he 
had arrived almost at forty years of age. Thus it is rendered 
almost certain, that all the fatal diseases of early life are under 
the control of climate, situations, and habits of life. 

Let us suppose that a person, born, bred, and residing in 
London, dies at forty. Had such a one been transplanted to 
Madeira at birth, though his life would not have been doubled, 
he might be expected to have gained a great many years. But 
at forty there are none of our chronic diseases to which a per- 
son may not be supposed to fall a victim. It may be cancer, 
or asthma, or dropsy, or any of the acute and fatal inflamma- 
tions. It becomes, therefore, highly probable, that this whole 
tribe of diseases is under the control of climate, situation, and 
habits of 4ife. 

I would not be understood as advancing this argument as a 
rigorous denionstration, including every possible case. Some 
contagions, perhaps, are fatal to persons in full health, who 
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wonld otherwise live many years. The depopulation caoseik 
in many regions by the small- pox, shows this to be the fact, I 
think, of that poison. It is, therefore, not improbable that tiie 
same may be true of others ; and the salubrity of some places 
may be owing, in some measure, to the absence of these con- 
tagions. Accidents, too, as extreme fatigue or extreme cold, 
may extinguish life, independent of all constitutional disease. 
These circumstances may make the bases of an arithmetical 
calculation uncertain, and cause a greater apparent disparity hi 
the salubrity of different places, as far as depends upon locality 
and habits of life, than in fact exists. But after making all al- 
lowance for these grounds of uncertainty, it is still mdisputable 
that there is a very great, and, indeed, an enormous difference 
in the length of life in different places, mdependent of what 
may be called accidental terminations of life, and such as fully 
justifies the general deductions which I have made. 

I may be allowed cursorily to add, that though diseases are, 
in fact, a check to population, and thereby the demand for food 
is made equal to the supply at any given period, yet it does 
not appear that a deficient supply of food is commonly the effi- 
cient antecedent cause of disease, as the hypothesis of Mr. 
Malthus appears to imply. They are connected, not as cause 
and effect, but as it were accidentally, by the intermedium of 
the passions and interests of a certain portion of the community 
— the cultivators. In common times, a very small portion, in- 
deed, of the reigning diseases can be ascribed, with any pro- 
bability, to a deficient nutriment. All the contagions and all 
the effects of locaHty — I may add all the effects of drunken- 
ness — act as powerfully upon the rich as upon the poor ; and 
these comprehend the great body of the reigning diseases. Nor 
has it ever been proved that, upon the whole, persons m easy 
circumstances live longer or raise larger families than the lower 
orders. Whatever may be.the imaginary mischiefs of an ex- 
cessive population, they neither are, nor does it appear that they 
ever have been in action. Hitherto an increased demand for 
food, hke a demand for all other commodities, has occasioned 
an increased supply, and that in proportion to the demand. 
This is true, at least, in civilized communities, versed in the arts 
of agriculture. 

The different healthiness of different places is popularly 
ascribed merely to a purer state of the atmosphere ; nor would 
I deny the debilitating influence of an impure atmosphere. 
But we should consider that the diseases of large towns, and 
the diseases of the coimtry, are, upon the wholo» the same dis- 
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eas^s ; onlj in ibe towns they appear and prove fatal at an 
earlier stage of life. We cannot, therefore, directly trace the 
specific iiidSuence of an impure atmosphere ; we can only sap- 
pose it to accelemte the access of disease from other causes, or 
to render it more fatal. But the phenomena are essentially the 
same, whether tliey happen in great cities or in country villages; 
in neither the one nor the other of these situations do we meet 
with diseases that are absolutely peculiar, and exclusively con- 
fined to the spot on which they appear. We cannot, therefore, 
acknowledge distinct causes as generative of disease, in large 
cities, from which the country is wholly free. We can owy 
suppose that in cities the causes, be they what they may, are 
more active and concentrated. 

There are those who appear to think that the essential dif- 
ference of climate consists merely in a difference of temperature. 
They propose, by artificial methods, to correct the evils whick 
they attribute to the coldness of our atmosphere; and they 
hope, by what they call a regulated temperatun, to arrest the 
progress of, and even to cure, the most frequent and most fatal 
of our diseases. But it should be considered that though tem- 
perature has very considerable influence over the symptoms of 
disease, it has little or n(Hie over its general residts and finsd 
termination. 

In different climates disease assumes different forms, and 
fixes its seat upon different organs. In the East Indies, prac« 
titioners hardly see the greater part of our European diseases ; 
rheumatism, catarrh, pleurisy, peripnenmony, headaches, and 
toothaches are wholly unknown. But histead of these almost 
universal European diseases, another dass, which are hardly 
heard of with us, except perhaps for a month ox two tow<urd 
the close of the summer, are habitual and universal. They oc* 
cupy the liver, intestines, and mesentery, occasioning redun- 
dancy of bile, hepatic congestion, fluxes, and other disorders 
indicative of increased mobility and irritabihty of all the parte 
of the system, comprehended within the extent of the coeliacal 
and portal circle. These differences may, probably, be justly 
ascribed to permanent differences of temperature, though we 
are wholly ignorant of the mode in which they operate. But 
in point of general salubrity, the warm climates do not appear 
to nave any advantage over the temperate; and, therefore, 
tho4gh the symptoms of some particular cases of disease naay 
be >41eviated by the mere avoidk^ of cold, yet it is highly impro* 
bah^e that such a precaution alone can avert or much vetMtd 
the ^tality of any fixed diseases. 
8 
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To the firofoul for ^ um of KrtgulaU i temperahire m om»» 
sumption or other diseases, there Mes a fundainenta] objectioBy 
indepeadent of the weakness of the pixx>£B by which it is sup- 
ported ; this is, that it is applicabhr only to persons iu easy 
circumstances. If there is any law in the goyernment of the 
universe more steady than another, it b that nothhig, which is 
truly useful, b not useful to all. Neither food, nor clothing, 
nor medicines, nor a covering fVom the atmosphere, nor know- 
ledge sufficient for the guidance of life, are confined to any rank 
of society. Every plan of acquiring, whether it be health or 
happiness, which is not communicable to aU, wHl assuredly 
prove abortive. 

Though temperature alone will not counteract powerful mor- 
bific causes, whether of diet or of locality, it cannot be doubt- 
ed, I think, that warmth is, within certain limits, favorable to 
the human constitution. But a change of cliooate includes com- 
monly a mat change of other circumstances besides tempera- 
ture, and it illustrates most forcibly the effects of locality. 
These effects, though men have very indistinct notions as to 
their immediate causes, are universally acknowledged and 
acted upon. Upon it is founded the advice given in most ob- 
stinate diseases, to try what is called change of air. When we 
reflect upon the astonishing difference in the salubrity of dif- 
ferent places, we see clearly upon what foundation this advice 
rests ; and can feel no surprise at the great benefit which has 
been often experienced in obstinate diseases from a change of 
residence. Complaints, which have resisted the most judicious 
treatment, often quickly subside, as it were spontaneously, by 
quitting the situations in which they were formed. How many 
gain h^th instantly by gomg out of London ? This is a point 
on which the vdce of all a&^es has been unanimous. ^ In young 
persons afBicted with epilepsy ,'* says Hippocrates, '* changes 
^ect the solution c^ the disease, principally of age, and place, 
and naanner of life." The daily experience of every individual 
corroborates, in some degree, these remarks. There hardly 
exists a person of some experience m life who has not found, 
with a change of residence, some comrspondmg change either 
in feelings or health. 

Upon these principles, if a person is suffering under an ha- 
bitual disease, which resists m^ical treatment and threatens tc 
shorten life, a more reasonable proposal could not be made 
than for him to remove to a situation where the bulk of the 
inhabitants had been observed to enjoy the best health, imd to 
attain the greatest kmgevUy. The ancients, as we are informed 
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by Yitruvius, Inspected tbe livers of the animals of a country 
in order to judge of the salubrity of its soil and productions. 
They did not act without reason. But our authentic registers 
of mortality afford a still surer guide ; and I can hardly avoid 
wishing that they had been more frequently consulted for tha 
purpose. Such a measure wouA surely be more rational than 
sending the sick all promiscuously to the sea, or, as Dr. Gre« 
gory has somewhere said, from one foolish watering place to 
another foolish watering place. In these things, however, 
fashion has been more powerful than principle ; and so it may 
be expected to continue. 

It is obvious, from many considerations, that the quantity of 
mortality is quite inconsiderable when compared to the general 
quantity of sickness ; though this is a subject on which it is 
impossible to form a calculation. Men are not always short- 
lived because they are unhealthy, nor is great and apparently 
very dangerous illness, in different st^es of life, incompatible 
with arriving finally at old age,* Little dependaice, therefore, 
can be pla^ upon solitary observations with r^rd to tiie 
effect of particular halHts, or modes of treatment. Few are 
duly qualified to form a just estimate of such things. I am 
apt to think that, in this respect, even the sage Cornaro de- 
ceived himself. It becomes then of the first consequence to 
view mankind as much as possible in the mass, and to obttdn, 
as far as it is in our power, general results. 

If, in fact, it is established by such observations that our db- 
eases are the offspring of our habits, and c^ the circumstances 
in which we are placed, it must follow that of those who are 
placed in the same circumstances, however various are the forms 
and external appearances of disease, there must be an absolute 
identity in its essence. Thb must, I think, be correctly tme 
of all those diseases which arise, as it were, spontaneously in 
Ihe habit, independently c^ accidental circumstances. Nor can I 
exclude from this class the acute infiammations which are com- 
monly regarded as a species of accident, produced by some 
foreign circumstance recently applied, as severe cold. The 
infiammations require a peculiar state of the constitution for 

* A remarkable example of this mvf be foand in the Commentaries of 
the elder Heberden. " That very eminent physician, Sir Edward Wilmot, 
be^re he had completed his twentieth year, labored bo severely under 
a consumptive disorder, that, as he himself told me, not only his relations 
Irat the most skiilfal physicians despaired of his recovery; he lived, not- 
withgtiimting> and ei^oyed good health beyond his ninetieth year.^ — He* 
^d^n Commeniarii, p» 324. 
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their production, as well as an immediate external cause ; and 
they have their seat in various organs, according to the differ- 
ent time of life in which they occur. It is highly probable 
tliat when the acute inflammations prove fatal, the vitality of 
the system is destroyed, as it were, before the attack. Such 
persons should be con8idere<fI therefore, to be as completely 
worn out as if they had died of a Hngermg disease : of dropsy^ 
or of consumption. 

In a system like that of the human body, consisting of a 
congeries of different organs, each independent, and endued 
with peculiar powers and actions, but each likewise connected 
with the whole, and conspuing to a common end, there can be 
no difficulty in comprehending how the same agents should, 
upon different individuals, prepuce dissimilar effects. Nature, 
or the supreme wisdom which has formed, sustains, and ani- 
mates the universe, seems to delight, if we may venture so to 
speak, in conjoining the most admirable simplicity with the 
most astonishing variety. From a few elements, and which 
our ignorance probably makes more numerous than they are in 
fact, we see living beings, whether vegetables or animals, so 
diversified that human life is too short to permit us to become 
acquainted with their various forms and properties. Is it then 
improbable tliat a few agents should produce various effects 
upon the bodies of men — ^a race of beings no two of wliom are 
alike, and of whom not one individual preserves an absolute 
identity for two successive days, or even for two successive 
moments ? A fanuliar example may render this truth more 
evident. How variously does wine affect different individuals ? 
One can bear two or three bottles, another is giddy with half a 
glass-full ; one becomes jocund, another splenetic ; one wakeful 
and sprightly, another heavy and sleepy; one good-humored, 
another is driven to madness. What we see in the effects of 
wine, we can readily suppose of other agents. 

If this were a simple matter of speculation it would be of 
little moment. But I have dwelt upon it on account of the 
practical inferences to which it obviously tends. If we can 
show that the antecedent causes of various diseases are the 
same, though the immediate symptoms may demand various 
remedies, yet the radical treatment may and ought to be the 
same, however opposite the apparent forms of the disease may 
be. This evidently is to remove the antecedent causes as much 
as it is possible. Then, if the radical and inherent powers of 
the system have not been destroyed, it may be expected, if not 
wholly 'jo recover, at least to show a constant tendency to 
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tecoVeiy. In what degree this can take place it is in vain to 
speculate, independent of experiment. Each case will hare 
something distinct and peculiar. The bow which has been long 
bent will, when the string is cut, tend to regain its straightness ; 
but it may ever retain some marks of the force impressed upon 
it. Suppose this bow to be the branch of a living tree, the 
result may be still the same ; but the cases will be more parallel. 
When we say that the phenomena resulting from the action 
of the same causes must be deemed to be essentially identical, 
we must limit ourselves to the strict terms of the proposition, 
and by no means conclude that no morbid appearance can arise 
in the body which may not be distinctly ti-aced to such causes. 
It must bo considered that an animal body is a machine en- 
dued with internal and inherent self-moving powers, which it 
preserves, and which are in action as long as life continues. 
Changes take place from the operation of these inherent powers, 
which, if they are attended with pain, and a derangement of 
the ordinary functions, are considered as diseases. The teeth- 
ing of children is an instance of this. In like manner acute 
diseases may frequently be suspected to be natural processes, 
taking place, perhaps, in morbid bodies. In the present state 
of our knowledge, and the great obscurity in which these sub- 
jects are involved, as it would be the height of presumption to 
affect to explain all the phenomena of life, so would it be cap- 
tious and uncandid to object every accidental and unforeseen 
occurrence. We must content ourselves with approximating to 
what appears, upon the whole, to be the truth. Anomalies 
and difficulties must be expected to arise which, perhaps, we 
may never be able to elucidate ; and the explication of which 
must be left to time and the industry of future inquirers. 

These few remarks, which appear naturally to follow from 
the facts established with regard to the laws of human mortali- 
ty, may be sufficient to render probable the general principle, 
that the efficient causes of constitutional diseases and premature 
death are to be sought for in the action of the substances which 
are applied to and affect the body. But to gain useful infor- 
mation we must enter mto a more particular examination of 
what these really are, 

Now any substance whatever which produces a change either 
in the composition, in the sensations, or in the motions of the 
body ; in a word, which affects it as a living system, may be 
justly called an agent, and as such must conspire toward the 
general result either of healthy or diseased action. As such, 
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the effect of all such matters, of every kind, ought to be taken 
into the account, and their action dbtinctly considered. But 
tliis is a task, the proper accomplishment of which cannot at 
present be hoped for. Man, in the wantonness of power, or 
under the caprices of appetite, makes almost every thing he can 
lay his hands on subservient to his real or artificial wants. We 
must therefore of necessity confine ourselves to those agents 
w^iich are most universally applied, and which appear to be the 
most eflfective. 

With regard to the generation of constitutional diseases, we 
may, I think, safely confine ourselves to four principal agents. 
These are, 1st, impure air; 2d, impure water; 3d, iciproper 
aliment; and, 4th, fermented liquors. These are the things 
which appear really and effectively to produce the great bulk 
of the reigning diseases, or at least to form the morbid consti- 
tution out of which these diseases spring. I always except 
those which are produced from contagions. Each of these 
agents is of itself, perhaps, under certain circumstances, power- 
ful enough to produce disease, and even death ; and very com- 
monly men are exposed to them simultaneously. In a system- 
atic treatise each ought to be separately considered. But as 
my own immediate object is principally to confirm the pro- 
priety of the treatment I myself proposed in constitutional dis* 
ease, I must confine myself to what I deem more directly con- 
nected with this end. On air I have nothing to say. On water 
I have nothing further to add to what I have already laid before 
the pubhc. Some observations on the utility of vegetable regi- 
men, the mischiefs of the regimen in common use, and a few 
remarks on fermented liquoi-s, is all that I propose to add to 
the introductory part of my present undertaking. 



CHAPTER V. 



The power of Habit. — Diseases exasperated by a full diet^-UlustratioDa 
of the beneficial effects of abstemiousness. — Dr. Bar wick. — Francis 
Pechi.— Wood, the miller of Billerioay. — Apologie du Jeune. — Estimate 
of the powers of Vegetable Regimen. 

However pernicious any substance or application may be, we 
find that use in a certain degree reconciles us to it ; that which 
was at first ofiensive may become at length agreeable; and 
what was at first manifestly injuriou- may become apparently 
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fBdifTerent, xnr even saktary. Such is the influence of hdlMt^ bj 
'which the constitutioa b rendered insensible of constant irrita- 
tions, if they possess only a moderate decree of force ; and a 
craving or appetite b formed for things hurtful in themselves 
and most foreign from our proper nature. But thb habit, if 
eon^ered in the body itself, must consbt of a series of motions 
and actions, the seat of which b the sensorium ; which motions 
must have an opposite direction to, and so counteract the effect 
of the irritating cause. In this way only, according to the known 
properties of the nervoHS rystem, k the power of habit con- 
ceivable. But however it be, the body must be under the con- 
stant influence of a foreign and external force ; thb force must 
subvert the natural actions of the system, and warp them from 
their proper objects, which must ultimately produce effects 
proportionable to tbe magnitude and duration of the initetioa. 
applied. 

We deceive ourselves, then, if we think that any thing which 
is wrong m itself can be made right by habit, or that what is 
hurtful, if done seldom, will become innocent by being con- 
stantly repeated. By thb repetition we may become insensible 
to the momentaiy irritation, but oidy to sufier with the more 
severity ultimately.* 

The use of animal food is one of these habitual uritations to 
which most persons, who have it in their power, volimtarily sub- 
ject themselves. Nothing need be said to show that thb cus- 
tom produces a great change in the system in its ordinary state 
of health. This is a change which, as long as health continues, 
is commonly thought to be for the better. But omitting wholly 
that consideration, it seems certain that it predisposes to 6k- 
ease, and even of those kinds the immediate origin of which 
may be traced to other causes. 

It has been observed that the laboring negroes of the West 
Indian islands axe aloK^st wholly exempt from the scourge of 
the yellow fever, which has cut off such numbers of the other 
cksses of the residents. Upon this observation it was pro- 
posed, when the same disease invaded Philadelphia, and was 

• It may b& observed, ihat when by habit we have conquered any 
dislike or furmed auy appetite for aay substance, however unnatural, the 
dislike does not appear to return by relinquishing the habit. Tobacco is 
at first abominable; but let a man once become fond of it, the relish will 
coutittoe for life. He may cease to smoke or to take snu^ because he 
thinks it wrong or hurtful ; but the original disgust never returns. So it 
is of olives, fermented liquors, and other things. This shows the impro- 
priety of giving children wine, or «ny thmg else which it would be bettar 
that they shoukl never lU^e. 
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thought contagious, to employ negroes to attend the sick. But 
here it was found that negroes were some of those who were 
the most subject to the disease. The principal cause of this 
difference is said, by the physician on whose authority I relate 
the fact* to be, that in Philadelphia , the manner of living of 
negroes was as plentiful as that of white people in the West 
Indies ; thi reverse of which is known to be the fact in the 
islands. 

For the same reason, of living much more upon vegetables, 
and being more sparing of fermented liquors, the French are 
known to have suffered much less from the ravages of yellow 
fever than the English, who use the same diet to which they 
had been accustomed in northern regions. Something of the 
same kind has been observed with regard to the plague at Con- 
stantinople. Timoni, in his account of this disease, asserts that 
the Armenians, who live chiefly on vegetable food, were far 
less disposed to the disease than other people.* 

I have little doubt, from what I have observed during the 
course of my own practice, that the common contagious, or, as 
it is called, the typhus fever of this coimtry is greatly exaspe- 
rated by full living. This fever rarely attacks persons in the 
better lines of life, obviously because they are little exposed to 
the exciting causes of it. But when they suffer it is veiy apt 
to be fatal. Several medical students have been cut off (I 
speak of what happened some years ago), both in London and 
Edinburgh, under the care of the best physicians of the coun- 
try. But among paupers, and in the workhouses, the danger 
is, commonly speaking, very little, and they recover readily in 
circumstances under which it is probable that those who are 
called their betters would have sunk.f 

• The Greeks in Smyrna, during Lent, Howard tella us in bis work on 
Lazarettos, page 41, edition of 1792, at which time they ate only vege- 
tables, were very seldom attacked with the plagae, while among those who 
ate flesh the contagion made great havoc. — S. 

f If Scotland, says Moore, **i8 less subject to pettilenee^ it is mor* 
exposed to faminct than England.^' 

It is stated by Dr. Rash, that daring a desolating fever at Leghorn, 
" Of the beggars who bad scarcely any thing to eat, and who slept half 
naked every night upon hard pavements, not one died" 

** It is a full rather than an empty stomach," says Dr. Paine, " that aids 
in breeding pestilence. And we may aftirm, upon the broad gnnind 
of experience," this author further remarks, ** that he will enjoy the best 
chances of escape who renounces a stimulant diet wliile his system may 
be only in a state of morbid predisposition. It was upon this ground that 
the beggars in Italy escaped ; why Audubon and his i^arty eigoyed tho 
fullness of health in the jungles of Florida/ '«*S* 
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It seems, mweover, highly probable that the power inherent 
in the living body, of restoring itself under accidents or wounds, 
is strongest in those who use most a vegetable regimen, and 
who are very sparing in the use of fermented liquoi-s. This 
has been observed among the eastern nations. Sir Geoi*ge 
Staunton says on this subject : " It is, hoAvever, to be remarked 
that the Chinese recover from all kind of accidents more rapidly, 
and with fewer symptoms of any kind of danger, than most peo- 
ple in Europe. The constant and quick recovciy from consi- 
derable and alarming wounds has been observed likewise to 
take place among the natives of Hindostan. The European sur* 
geons have been surprised at the easy cure of sepoys in the 
English service, from accidents accounted extremely formid- 
able." This felicity the relator attributes to the causes which 
I have mentioned. I have received the same account from 
other quarters. 

These facts are enough to induce a suspicion that our dis- 
eases are much exasperated by our manner of living, and the 
full diet of animal food, to which we are habituated. They 
may serve to show to what may be ascribed in some degree 
the great difference between the mortality which prevails in 
great towns and in the country. In all situations the mass of 
this'raortahty must be composed of the laboring classes. These 
classes are allured to the cities by the temptation of high wages, 
which are expended, partly in direct riot and excess, but even 
by the most sober-minded in procuring for their families a more 
luxurious mode of hfe than could be afforded by the customary 
rate of wages in the country. A daily meal of meat becomes 
to be thought necessary by persons who, in the country, must 
have been contented with a scanty portion once a week. To 
be able to procure this becomes a distinction in society which 
the people are taught to look up to as the reward of industry ; 
white to be confined to what is called a poor diet, that is to say, 
to the diet of the poor, is reckoned low and disgraceful. Be- 
sides, the crowdinf' together a number of persons in confined 
and ill-ventilate^' habitations favors the generation or the difi'u- 
sion of a nuiaoer of contagions. But these contagions act 
with groaiPi virulence upon bodies pampered by a full diet of 
animal food. Thus do these places become a species of hot' 
beds, in which the seeds of mortality are thickly scattered in 
the soil most favorable to their growth and propagation. The 
bodies of men are most corrupted; the powers of life most en- 
feebled by destructive and enervatmg habits; moreover, pu- 
tridity of all kmds, both oi animal and vegetable matters, an4 

a* 
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contagims of all kinds, are in such situations collected and 
accumaated. In a word, in great cities all the causes of mor- 
t.lity are concentred. 

One would be apt to imagine, from the common practice of 
most of our physicians, and still nK)re of our medico-chirup- 
geons, tliat excess and intemperance were the regular metho<ib 
of curing diseases. They have been laboring, during almost 
the whole of my medical life, to prove to the public that the 
doctrines of abstemiousness, inculcated by several of our pre- 
decessors, are a mere prejudice and error. In almost all chro- 
nic diseases, to forbid the use of vegetables is a part of the 
established routine. If there be a little heart-bum or flatu- 
lency, all vegetables are instantly proscribed, Infants, even, 
are loaded with made dishes, and their breaths smell of wine 
and strong liquors. Nay, to such an extent are these abomina- 
tions carried, that, when their stomachs revolt against these 
unnatural compounds, with instinctive horror, and the impor- 
tunities of nature cannot be wholly resisted, a little finiit is held 
out to them as a sort of premium, and as a reward for forcing 
down the nauseous farrago which they loath. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of these abuses and absurd- 
ities, and the pertinacity with which they are defended, no 
truth is better established than the fact, that multitudes* of 
valetudinarians have been restored to health by methods di- 
rectly the reverse of those recommended by these practitioners. 
Many have been the examples of persons who, having been re- 
duced from aflluence to poveity, and forced to subsist upon 
hard fare, and to gain their livelihood by djiily labor, have ex- 
changed for their useless riches the inestimable treasure of 
health. Nor have instances been wanting, in which the con- 
strained abstinence of a prison has proved a remedy for some 
obstinate disease. 

Dr. Cheyne has given us a history of this soi't. " Dr. Bar- 
wick tells us," says he, " in the life of his brother, who, in the 
late civil ware, had for many years been confined in a low room 
in the Tower, during the usurpation, that, at the time of his 
going in, he was under a phthisis, atrophy, and dyscasy, and 
Uved on bread and water only several years there, and yet 
came out at the restoration, sleek, plump, and gay." 

Ramazzini has recorded the history of a man who lived in 

prison for nineteen years upon bread and water only, and lived 

afterward healthy and free fir>m the gout, from which he had 

before been a great sufferer. 

m In Schenk's collection, the following amusing story of tho 
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same deseription Is found: '^The noble Francis Pecbi — whea 
he had mounted his muk, to dispatch some commissions of 
our illustrious duke — a man of fifty, gouty, and much oppressed 
with the continual torments of this disease, was secretly thrown 
into pi-ison by a certain marquis, his wife, only son, and other 
people thinking him dead. In the year 155G, after a l^se of 
twenty years, he was found by the French, who took the cita- 
del, and to the astonishment of all the inhabitants of Yercelli, 
preserved like Lazarus from the tomb, he walked through the 
city, with his sword by his side, without stiffness of his joints, 
witlMwt the aid of a stick. He thus escaped all the misery 
of tlie gout by moans of a slender diet, imposed on him by 
his jailers ; and finding his wife and son dead, he began to 
claim his liouses, farais, and other property, which had 
been sold, and were of great value. In diet» therefore, is the 
medtcine.^' 

Cm*es« which appear almost miraculous, have been at all 
times related conceiving the most intractable diseases, with a 
confidence that should awak^i our attention, if it do not over- 
come our incredulity. The elephantiasis was the disease which 
the ancients held in the greatest horror : the miserable victims 
were deserted by their nearest fiiends, and banished to the 
wilderness, there to perish in soUtude, Aretoeus has recorded 
that some of these sufferers were reported to have been re- 
stcH*ed, nature renewing the parts which had been destroyed by 
the disease and tlirown out of the system. On these cases it 
is well lemarked by Cocchi« that '' we should not believe that 
their cure proceeded from their having eaten vipers, as the ac- 
count relatesy but rather from their toUl abstiaeace from animal 
food, and a continual use of herbs, as more powerful philoso- 
phical reasons induce us to believe.*' 

The former prevalence of leprous diseases throughout Eu- 
rope, which oocesioned the institution of lazar houses for the 
reoeptioa of the loathsome objects afflicted by them, may make 
us suspect that such accounts are not wholly fabulous. The 
leprosy is nearly extinct, and the lazar houses have fallen to 
decay, owing, no doubt, to the improvements of agriculture. 
We have a remarkable instance of the effects of diet on the dis- 
eases of a naUon, in the inhabitants of the isles of Ferro. Since 
fishing has declined among them, and the inhabitants have cul- 
tivated com, and live upon other food, instead of whales' flesh 
and bacon, the elephantiasis has ceased among them. Galen 
ascribes the prevalence of elephantiasis, among the poor inha- 
bUanta <>f Atexaadria^ to similar causesi namely, the habitua) 
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use of salted meats. Tlie species of animal was Uttle regarded ; 
amoag others, thej did not disdain the flesh of the ass. 

Need 1 cite the well-known history of Mr. Wood, the miller 
of Billencay ? This man, from a long coarse c^ fflutton j, eat- 
ing voraciously animal food three times a day, with large quan- 
tiues of butter and cheese, and drinking stroi^ ale, became 
very fat m his fortieth year ; and, in three or four m<Mre years, 
his health failed ; he had a constant thirst, mat lowness of 
spirits, violent rheumatism, and frequent attacks of gout. He 
had two fits, which were called epileptic, and had often a sense 
of suflfocation, particularly after his meals. By altering his re- 
gimen, and pursuing a strict course of abstemiousness, he 
re-established his health, and continued to enjoy g;iod health 
for many years. He left off animal food and fermented liquors. 
His solid food was either sea biscuit, or flour made into a pud- 
ding, being mixed either with skimmed milk or with water, and 
boiled. He abstained from all fluids, except what entered into 
the composition of his pudding. Under tnis course of absti- 
nence, he lost his corpulence, and became a middle-sized man, 
healthy and active, and his strength increased instead of di- 
minishmg. This man died in his sixty-fourth year. No one 
that reads his history can doubt that he prolonged his life many 
years ; and, probably, had his diet been regmated upon stiU 
more correct principles, he would have lived several years 
longer. 

That longevity b promoted by vegetable regimen b estab- 
lished by the concurrence of numerous and auUientic observa- 
tions. Ulloa testifies that of the South American Indians both 
sexes afford many instances of remarkable longevity. " I my- 
self," says he, " have known several who, at the age of a 
hundred, were still very robust and active, which unquestiona- 
bly must, in some measure, be attributed to the constant sune- 
ness and simplicity of their food." Humboldt's testimony, as 
to their longevity at the present day, b to the same purpose, 
except that many cut themselves off by the use of spirituous 
liquors. He says, "While I was at Luna, the Indian Hilario 
Pari died at the village of Chiagata, four leagues dbtant from 
the town of Arequiga, at the age of 143." 

It b the mountainous and barren dbtricts, where frag^ty 
and simplicity of manners are the necessary habits of the bulk 
of the community, that have ever been the favorite abode of 
health and longevity. ** Upon the general and particular sur- 
reys already nwuie," says Sir William Temple, " it may seem 
that the mountainous barren countries are equally the 
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of healili and long life ; tliat they have been rather in the hills 
oi Palestine and Arcadia, than in the plains of Babylon or of 
Thessaly ; and among us in England, rather upon the Peak of 
Derbyshire and the heaths of Staffordshire, than in the fertile 
soils of other counties that abound more in people and in riches." 
Examples of great and extraordhiary longevity have been 
chiefly confined to peasants of the lowest order of society ; to 
philosophei*s, who have thought that the truest wisdom consists 
in the regulation of the passions and the appetites ; or hermits 
and anchorites, who practiced great abstemiousness as a re- 
ligious duty. 

That the members of those monastic orders, who abstained 
from the flesh of animals by the mles of their institution, en- 
joyed a longer mean term of life in consequence, has been 
proved by the result of an actual examination. This fact is 
well established by the author of an interesting tract, published 
at Geneva, in 1 789, entitled Apologie du Jeune, As this tract 
appears to furnish some important and instructive matter, I am 
sorry that my own knowledge of its contents is derived from 
the scanty details of a medical journal. From this source, how- 
ever, I have obtained the calculation which seems sufficient to 
justify the conclusions of the author. 

This writer extracted from Baillot the length of the lives of 
152 monks {soUtaires), or of bishops, who used the same austere 
mode of life. He took them promiscuously, as they were pre- 
sented, in all times, and in all sorts of climates. They produced 
a total of 11,580 years ; and consequently they gave an average 
of seventy-six years and a httle more than three months, which 
may be expected from a regimen confined principally to fruits, 
herbs, roots, etc. He took, in like manner, 152 academicis^ns, 
halt members of the academy of sciences, and half of that of 
Bellas Lettres. They gave only 10,511 years, affording an 
average of sixty-nine years and a little more than two months. 
The ancient austerity, therefore, so far from abridging life, 
lengthens it rather more, upon an average, than seven years ; 
and the long life of the anchorites was the effect of the fru- 
gality of their regimen. 

The difference between the ages of the seventy-six members 
of the two academies was only nineteen years ; but in every 
stage of life the advantage was on the side of the monks ; there 
were fewer deaths, more numerous survivors, and an old age 
more prolonged, as appeared by noting the number of deaths 
in every successive ten years. 

The author of this account concludes with making what I 
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deem a very just remark. " It b not,** he lajs, ** the appa* 
rent disease which it the real oaine of death ; hat men die 
because the body is worn out ; the tone of the fibres is destroy- 
ed ; and the prmciple of motion fails. The obvioos disease is 
the mask nndcr which this condition is concealed/' 

Nothing b indeed more true, than that previous to the attack 
of fatal diseases there may be commonly observed evident 
marks of an exhausted vitality. The signs of it are frequently 
sufficiently marked in the countenance ; or it may be observed 
in some feebleness of the vital functions : a change in the force 
of the circulation ; a failure of the breath, or some diminnUon 
of muscular power. Habitual diseases, which, for their pro- 
duction, require a certain energy of action, and strength of con- 
stitution, as gout, cutaneous erupUons, etc., disappear, and peo- 
ple vainly congratulate themselves, perhaps, tnat they enjoy 
improved health. The attack may be sudden aud violent, but 
the predisposing state of the system has been formed slowly, 
and almost imperceptibly. So truly is it said by Hippocrates, 
" that diseases do not fall upon men instantaneously, but being 
collected by slow degrees, they explode with accumulated 
force." 

Observations similar to those which this writer has made the 
subject (^ calculation have occurred at all times, and in almost 
every climate. It is peifectly well known to those who have 
resided in Hindostan, that the Bramins, who abstain most scru- 
pulously from the flesh of animals, attain to the greatest lon- 
gevity. 

From the calculation which has been given, we may, I ap- 
prehend, reason with tolerable correctness as to the effects that 
may be expected to result from a vegetable diet in incurable 
diseases, supposing no other change to be adopted. Accord- 
ing to the evidence produced, the system wears faster under a 
mixed regimen than under a vegetable regimen ; and at such a 
rate that those who would die under the fcH'mer regimen i^ 
seventy, would, under the latter, reach to seventy-seven nearly ; 
that it is to say life is prolonged about one tenth. 

I am apt to think that this estimation cannot be very wide 
of the truth. For there are circumstances, on each side of the 
scale, which the author of the report would hardly take into 
the account. In the first place, men who live very abstemi- 
ously are, probably, as scrupulous in what they drink as in 
what they eat It is likely then that these monks and religious 
men were, for the most part, water drinkers ; whereas the acade- 
mioians livicg in the world would, for the most part, comply with 
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tbe eoQimoH eustoios of the wc»-ld. Hence, then» the monks 
would have an advantage in addition to their vegetable regimen. 
On the other hand, these solitaires did not, probably, adopt 
their strict regimen till they had reached the period of manhood ; 
TOweover, it is probable, that a perfect strictness in the vege- 
table regimen was not observed ; it hardly excluding the occa- 
sional use of fish, milk, and eggs, and other things, which, being 
deviations from natural diet, must, I conceive, abbreviate the 
term of life.^ But, to assume the utmost latitude in favor of 
the vegetable system, we will suppose that persons who use 
the common diet might have their lives prolonged one sixth by 
confining themselves to vegetables alone. This will, I doubt 
not, be generally thought to be giving it advantage more than 
enough ; though, under peculiar circumstances, it may be really 
too Httle. In persons living very grossly, eating largely of 
animal food two or three times a day, the abbreviation of life 
will be proportionably greater ; such persons, perhaps, cutting 
off one fourth, one third, or even, perhaps, one half their days 
by their excesses. However, under common circumstances, 
the above-mentioned allowance of one sixth is, probably, abun- 
dant. 

Now., as the action is constant and uniform, this prolongation 
•will belong equally to every portion of life ; and the same pro- 
portion may be applied to what we may call the complement of 
life, or that part of it which still remains unexpended. By an 
abstinence from flesh, then, we may expect to protract the 
periods of disease, though not to avert tbeir fatal issue, and 
that in about the proportion stated above. If, for example, a 
person who is consumptive might be expected to live a twelve- 
montli, he might reasonably hope, by a vegetable regimen, to 
prolong his Ufe about two more months or to live fourteen 
months. Such would, probably, under the vegetable regimen 
alone, have been the event of the case which I have described 
in my " Reports on Cancer," in which Mr. Abemetliy gave his 
opinion that a twelvemonth was the utmost extent of life that 
he could hope for, but in which life was really extended to 
three years and five months ; and that under a treatment which 
was for son^e months essentially defective. A cancerous tumor 
is, under common diet, invariably fatal ; and the term of life, 

* Thus Mr. Pennant — "The Romuh church permits the use of it (the 
otter) on maigre days. In the kitchen of the Carthusian convent near 
Dnon, we saw one preparing for the dinner of the religious of that rigid 
ordec who, by their rules, are prohibited during their whole lives to eat 
flesb -^Pennant's British Zoology t p, 1X9. 
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which remams to a person who has a tumor of this land, msLj 
be conjectured with a tolerable degree of precbion. Let tw 
suppose such a person under common regimen would survire 
three years ; under a strict vegetable regimen, the same person 
may expect, from these data, to live about three years and a 
half. 

From this view of the subject, I think it is easily explained 
how the vegetable regimen has fallen into a species of disre- 
pute ; and how impossible it is to obtain from i^ when the sys- 
tem is hastening toward dissolution, even a temporary respite 
from suffering. Let us make an assumption which is certainly 
quite extravagant ; but let us suppose that, other things remain- 
ing the same, life would be doubled by vegetable regimen. la 
the be^nning or middle of life this would be a momentous con- 
sideration ; but how would it be toward its close ? A man, we 
will say, is consumptive, and has but half a year to live. By 
the vegetable regimen, then, he would, by the supposition, live 
a whole year. But he would still during the whole period be 
a dying man; the symptoms might be less severe, but they 
would persist. And how much more evidently must this tie 
the case if, what would doubtless be the real fact, life was not 
prolonged a month ? In these circumstances it can hardly be 
conceived that the patient should, as far as he could judge 
from his feelings, be sensible of any benefit whatever. And 
as no practitioner will pretend to so cori-ect a judgment as to 
be able to fix, in these circumstances, and foretell death within 
three or four weeks, the advantage gained, though real, would 
elude the observation of the medical attendants quite as much 
OS that of the patient. 

It is no wonder, then, that while vegetable regimen has been 
confined to cases of this kind, persons should be insensible of 
its advantages. The most strenuous advocates for a vegetable 
regimen have been some solitary individuals in common life^ 
living commonly in a confined circle, and acting either from a 
regard to health or from a principle of conscience. The errors 
of such persons have in them something respectable. But the 
medical profession have, in general, held a different and even 
an opposite language. The reason clearly is the much more 
extensive observation which tlieir profession aflFords them. 
This experience has presented to them diseases of all sorts, 
invading persons whom necessity confines to such a regimen ; 
and death taking place in all its forms. They must therefore 
have a full conviction that all the flattering prospects of avoid- 
ing diseases, held out by the enthusiasts of a vegetable regimen. 
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are wholly fallacious. And as mea are apt to fall into extremes, 
it is no wonder that a large portion of this hody of men are 
insensible to its real advantao^es, and inclined to attribute mis- 
chiefs to it of which it is realty guiltless. 

Under the influence of prejudices, grounded, I dare say, upon 
obsei*vations such as I have mentioned, a surgeon, who, from 
the extent of his practice and Lis standing in the profession, is 
justly called, I believe, the first of this metropolis, bein^ told 
how little animal food was given to the children at Edinburgh, 
answered, "Yes; but 1 find animal food is necessary to our 
London children ;" as if what was right in one place was wrong 
in another, and that there is a real difference in the human 
constitution at London and at Edinburgh. When the first men 
of the profession use such vague language, and have such in- 
distinct ideas, can we wonder at the ignorance and prejudices 
of the bulk of the people ? 

Though there is no reason to question the fidehty of the 
writers who have given the histories which I have recited in 
this chapter, yet it is to be considered that they are rare occur- 
rences, and as such ought not to be allowed undue weight. 
General conclusions must rest upon a firmer foundation ; facts 
should be both numerous and concurring. In individual cases 
circumstances may easily be omitted which would lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions had they been related; and this may happen 
from error or precipitation without any intention to mislead. 

Gout is the disease in which abstinence from animal food 
has been the most frequently recommended, and with the 
greatest, but not with uniform success. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the practice alleviates the symptoms of the 
disease. Many single cases, of the good done by such a regi- 
men, have been related. A treatise by Doloeus, on the cure 
of gout by milk diet, contains several cases in which the se- 
verity of the disease was by this method much alleviated. In 
Dr. Starke's works is the following passage to the same pur- 
pose. 

" Mr. Slingsby has lived many years on bread and milk and 
vegetables, without animal food or wine ; he has excellent spir- 
its, is very vigorous, and has been free from the gout ever since 
he began this regimen. 

** Dr. Knight has lived also many years on a diet strictly 
vegetable, excepting eggs in puddings, milk with his tea and 
chocolate, and butter. He finds wine necessary to him. Since 
he lived in this manner he has been free from the gout." 

But it has also appeared that a great degree of atony and 
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muscidar debility has often succeeded to the more violeiit 
paroxysms of the disease. This is the evidence of Dr. Mead, 
which, I doubt not, is correct. " In persons advanced in Ufe» 
in whom the disease has been osed to recur for a course of 
years, if it does not invade them at all, instead of the Ibnbs, 
the internal parts arc infected ; and, moreover, the limbs being 
deprived of their strength, they pass the remainder of their 
lives in a miserable state, which I have seen more than once in 
those who, contenting themselves willi milk and vegetables, 
have abstained from all other food." 

I question not tliese facts. It is no reproach to the vegeta- 
ble regimen that it cannot effect impossibilities ; that it cannot 
restore a constitution worn out with age and disease. Nor are 
the evils described to be attributed to the diet, though vulgar 
prejudice might reason so ; and the representation of the writer 
seems to favor it, this series of symptoms being the customary 
course of the disease under every regimen. It is equally true, 
that in London, and perhaps every where else, many children 
will become disesised, and die, who are confined to vegetable 
food, other causes of disease being in action. But let observa- 
tions be made on a scale sufiSciently large, and let an average 
be fairly taken, and there can be no doubt that the balance 
will be in favor of the abstemious in length of life, in diminu- 
tion of suffering, and in actual enjoyment. 

Excess of all kinds is followed by an instantaneous exacerba- 
tion of constitutional disease, as persons subject to gouty pains 
almost always expeiience. And where the very contrary effect 
is experienced, as may sometimes happen, it may be suspected 
to be owing to a degree of torpor introduced into the nervous 
system rather than to healthy action. 

Abstinence, on the contrary, without curing constitutional 
disease, assuages its violence ; it both protracts life and renders 
it more comfort<ible. 

A gentleman of about thirty years of age, while this chapter 
was in the press, informed me that he had formerly used ani- 
mal food two or three times a day. He had for some time siff- 
fered most severe pains of the head, so much as to confine him, 
during the paroxysms, to his bed ; and they gave him the great- 
est dread of their approach, which he could commonly foretell 
for two or three days. Moreover, he had a bleeding from the 
hemorrhoidal vessels, from which he bad hardly any respite. 
In conserjuence of the inquiries originating witli me, he deter- 
mined to confine himself wholly to vegetabte food^ which he has 
now done, I believo between tvo and three years. Fot halTa 
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year the disease continued with unabating severity. But from 
that time it became much milder, and now it never confines him^ 
and he hardly regards it. The hemorrhage also is greatly di- 
minit^hcd. The whole time it now occupies is not equal to what 
the intervals were formerly. He has perceived no loss of 
strength, and has determined, in consequence of the benefit he 
has received, to pursue in every respect the regimen I have re- 
commended in chronic disease. 

1 liave before me some papers written by a gentleman of 
Bu-mingham, of the name of Luckcock, which he liberally com- 
municated for publication. But though the matter is creditable 
both to the benevolence and good sense of the writer, it is not 
such as I deem suitable to my object. I doubt not, therefore, 
that he w^ill excuse me if I use only those facts which I think 
more directly conducive to that end. 

Tills gentleman had, in May, 1813, used a vegetable regimen 
for rather more than four years, prompted more by a principle 
of humanity, and a conscientious feeling, than a mere regard to 
healtli. He says that he never found the smallest inconvenience 
from the change, but that, on the contrary, he has rather in- 
creased in weight, and sensibly improved in health. On this 
subject he declares : " I confidently believe that I am taking 
the best means to enjoy life as long as it may continue. In 
this respect I do affirm that the last four years have been equal 
to any period between twenty and the present time, and cer- 
tainly better than the four years preceding the innovation.*' 
Mr. Luckcock's age was at this time fifty-three. 

It further appears that the writer, like most men of his time 
of life, was not entirely free from constitutional disease. His 
words on this subject are : " About fifteen years ago a slight 
hemorrhage made its appearance with me, and has gradually 
increased to a degree which, under less favorable circum- 
stances, might well excite considerable alarm, and it may even- 
tually be fatal.'' From this statement I conclude that the 
change of regimen has made no marked alteration in this 
disease. 

I repeat, then, that abstemiousness does not cure constitu- 
tional disease ; but it palliates, where to cure is obviously im- 
possible. Even in aneurisms of the aorta, or dilatations of the 
canities of the heart, whatever good is possible must be looked 
for in a treatment founded upon analogous principles. Such 
was the practice proposed by Valsalva in these hopeless dis- 
eases. He enjoined repeated bleedings, and a spare diet rigor- 
ously persevered m; and we are assured by Albertini, in « 
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paper miserted in tbe memoirs of the academj of Bologna, 
*' that young persons treated in this way have, in somo in- 
stances, heen cured, and in others remarkahly reheved; and 
that old persons, and those in whom the complaint was already 
far advanced, had ut least found in tliis plan a more or less 
powerful obstacle to its progress, and a prolongation of Kfe.** 
Some examples of the utility of the practice are given in the 
work from which this extract is made. 

I do not think that an impartia: examiuation of facts will 
allow us to attribute effects more favorable than those I have 
described, to the use ut a vegetaWe instead of the mixed diet 
of common life, aided even by avoiding fermented liquors. They 
are, as I have said, prolonguig life to a certain degree, and 
rendering disease more mild. But no instances have been 
given of the eradication of deep constitutional disease, where the 
symptoms were well marked and unequivocal. On the con- 
trary, such symptoms have been known to arise under a strict 
regimen of this kind, of which, in the sequel, I shall cite some 
examples. 

I know that very different opinions on these subjects are 
held both by practitioners and by tbe people. Persons who 
have for years used the common diet without inconveniepce, 
say, that at some former period of their lives they labored 
under severe and dangerous illness, for which they were en- 
joined to practice a rigid abstemiousness ; and to this practice 
they ascribe their recovery. But I would ask, if the diet caused 
their former illness, how happen they to bear a reciurence to 
it without a recurrence of the symptoms ? It is clear, then, 
that they do not think their disease was caused by the mixed 
diet, but that there was some peculiar medicinal power in a 
temporary abstemiousness. And that British practitioners in 
general entertain similar ideas, is clear from the rigid absti- 
nence they enjoin in acute diseases, under the name of the anti- 
phlogistic regimen. In this respect, the English are said to be 
more strict than other nations. And it is thought that life 
itself is preserved by this strictness. 

Without at all disputing the propriety of this strictness — for 
I think it perfectly proper — I must doubt greatly its efficacy, 
at least as far as it claims to preserve life. For having seen 
severe attacks of inflammatory disease, where a regimen of this 
kind had been followed for months, and even for yeare ; having 
even suffered in my own person an exceedingly severe inflam- 
matory soi*e throat, when it had been followed very neaily two 
years, I cannot but ask wliat effect can it be supposed to have 
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on the issue of such a disease, when resorted to only on the 
spur of the occasion, and continued for a few days, or it may 
hi for a few weeks ? I question not, then, that their issue de- 
pends infinitely more upon the antecedent habits, than upon any 
effect of regimen during their invasion. And if this be true, it 
would seem that those foreigners who are much more sparing of 
animal food in their daily habits, but much less rigid than the 
English under illness, do not appear, in these respects, to be 
less enlightened than our countrymen. 

Under the influence of opinions, common to all British prac- 
titioners, of the great importance of the antiphlogistic regimen 
ia inflammatory diseases, I myself proposed in a former work 
(Inquiry into the Origin, Symptoms, and Cure of Constitutional 
Diseases, p. 60). to render it more perfect, and, as I thought, 
more efficacious, by attending to the fluid, as much as to the 
solid matter used, and substituting pure instead of common 
waten And I still think that I reasoned right, supposing the 
common opinion to be just. But being now fully assured that 
the operation of regimen of all kinds is, as far as it regards 
the safety of the patient, exceedingly slow ; that the effect of 
the ingesta (of any kind whatever), upon the issue of these dis- 
eases can, during the course of the disease, be hardly calculated ; 
and that a strict attention to the antiphlogistic regimen itself 
may t«nd to the comfort of the patient, but possess Uttle or no 
influence on the event ; being, I say, assured of these facts, I 
tbink any more minute attention than what is commonly paid, 
would be frivolous and unnecessary. 

I can therefore pay little attention to the relations of the ex- 
traordinary benefits of vegetable diet, in persons who have 
afterward used, for a length of time, the customary diet of the 
country, without perceptible injury. If, in fact, disease be 
caused by diet, if not the immediate symptoms, still the dis- 
eased state of the constitution is really attributable to this 
source, the constitution should improve by a change of diet, and 
either the same symptons, or at least the same diseased state of 
constitution, should recur upon relapsing into the former habits. 
Such only can be allowed to be a legitimate proof. In other 
cases, such as I have alluded to, the abstinence enjoined may 
have been beneficial, but the restoration to health must be con- 
ceived to have been due to other causes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The objecHoni to rentable food : palenets and loaa of fleih; ^t the 
feeble require noarwhiog diet ; dinereocet of oonstitotioii ; onettiiieM 
from Temtables ; that eating flesh injaret only by exoett ; that it is not 
unCivorable to intellect ; that it has been feond naefal in diseaee.— 
How far liking jiistifiet the praotioe. — Fish, milk. — The cookery of 
vegetables. 

In questions which must ultimately be decided by experience, 
I know not wUether it is necessary or useful to employ much 
time in argument. Perhaps to lay a simple statement of the 
facts before the public is the most proper and the most power- 
ful argument that can be employed. If, therefore, I consider 
shortly some of the objections which I have beard made to the 
use of a vegetable regimen, it is because I have thought some 
respect was due to the quarters from which they have pro- 
ceeded ; and still more to popular opinion, which, it is unfortu- 
nately too true, is vehemently adverse to it. 

The pallidness and shrinking of the features and of the whole 
body, which sometimes succeed the disuse of animal food, is 
apt to excite an alarm, and a fear of essential and irretrievable 
injury to the constitution. Let us consider how impos^ble it 
is that this should be otherwise, and therefore how little is to 
be apprehended from it. 

Animal food commonly gives a more succulent habit, a 
greater fullness, and, at the same time, a higher color to the 
face. It may be suspected that all the fibres become softer ; 
that the force of aggregation of the molecules which compose 
them is diminished. In the healthy, the high color of the face 
is not unpleasing, though coarse. In the Ms in the service of 
butchers it may be observed the most distinctly. In others of 
feebler stamina it is an habitual flush. 

This color it is which most imposes upon superficial observ- 
ers. To see a pallid child or young person become more ruddy, 
from what is called better livmg, is a pleasure which it is diffi- 
cult to resist ; and to observe the color fade from an opposite 
treatment, without alarm, requires a thorough confidence in the 
justness of principles, which the ignorant and the timid can 
hardly be supposed to possess. It ought, therefore, to be con- 
sidered what it really indicates. 

In fact]^ what can it indicate but an excitation c^ all the uHall 
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te^sds of the face? This excitat on cannot he supposed to he 
confined to the smface of the cheeks, hut must extend to all 
the contiguous parts ; to the internal as well as the external ; 
to the parts witiiin the cranium as well as the integuments ; in 
a word, to the organ which regulates and connects all the other 
<n^ans of the hody — to the hnun itself. If, therefore, the use 
of animal food he an unnatural custom, its primary operation is 
to give an unnatural excitation to th i brain ; and all its conse- 
quences of improved color, increased strength, and even of ap- 
parently improved health, must be reckoned consequences <^ 
this excitation.* 

A further consequence is, that life is, in all its stages, hurried 
on with an unnatural and unhealthy rapidity. We arrive at 
puberty too soon ; the passions are developed too early :f in the 
male they acquire an impetuosity approaching to madness ; the 
females breed too quick ; processes which ought to be dbtinct 
and successive are blended together and confounded ; women 
who ought to be nurses become pregnant, even with the child 
at the breast ;J finally, the system becomes prematurely ex- 
hausted and destroyed : we become diseased and old when we 
ought to be in the middle of life. 

After all that has been said, I can hardly be so misunder- 
stood as if I asserted all this to be, in fact, the operation of aai- 

* Professor Sweetzer, of this city, in his interestiiiff work ob con- 
tamptioD, remarks : ^* That if diet is saperabandant and exciting, a plo- 
thonc and inflammatory state of the system will be induced, highly in- 
compatible with the eqoable and healtbfal play of the different functions, 
and tending indirectly to waste the energies of life. How often is it that 
' fiit, pletbonc, fle^i-eatkig diildren, their faces lookinsr as if the blood 
were just ready to ooze oat, are with the greatest complacency exhibited 
by their parenu as patterns of health ! But let it be ever remembered, 
t&at conation of the system popalariy called rude or fall health, and the 
result of high feeding, is too often closely bordering on a state of disease." 
The good sense of these remarks mast be apparent to every one who 
flunks.— S. 

t In all the cases of precocious mrastroation-^and I have knowsn a nam* 
hct — such as in whom this function has appeared at the age of twelve 
or thirteen years, tiiere has been very free use of and a great desire for 
flesh meat I have been particular in noticing tlus fact. 

I will admit that a very free use of milk, eggs, butter, sait, and other 
stimulants, might easily cause preocious puberty, without the use (d 
flesh, especially in the hot-bed and unnatural life of cities. — S. 

X I have known more cases than one in the city of New York of flesh- 
eating mothers, of very feeble health, who yet have become pregnant, 
time after time, on an average of nearly every year, and each and ovUT 
timo after the first, while the child was yet at the breast. Theunduo 
etimnlos of animal Ibod has evidently a stroag inflnenee in ^mm oasea oi 
pnmrtare pregiiuiey.«— Ss 
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mal food alone. All tbe habitual irritations appcv to have 
similar effects on the body ; they stimnbite to excessive action, 
which is followed by premature exhaustion. But I cannot 
doubt that such would be the operation of animal food alone, i^ 
every other cause of disease were removed. An experiment 
which, as I have heard, has often been made upon chickens, 
illustrates its general action on animal bodies.* They feed 
hens upon flesh, to make them lay eggs faster. Every thing, 
therefore, that has been said in favor of animal diet ; of its 
strengthening, and invigorating, and fattening, and so forth,f 
may be perfectly true ; and still the consequences drawn from 
these appearances may be false, and its use may be, notwith- 
standing, radically improper. 

Now, if a body be, to the senses, modified by the action ;f 
animal food ; if it be enlarged, and bloated, and reddened, it 
must necessarily happen that by its abstraction these effects 
must cease, and appearances the very opposite of these may be 
expected to take place, that b to say, the body may be ex- 
pected to diminish, and to condense, and to become paler. If 
the face be highly colored or flushed, it may be expected to 
lose in a measure this appearance. A load of fat, which b but 
an incumbrance to its bearer, may perhaps vanish, and so the 
clothes may hang about the body. But if neither this color 
nor this fatness be health, nor indicative of health, what is there 
to fear from the loss of them ? If, on the contrary, these ap 
pearances are wholly morbid, we surely ought rather to 
pleased than mortified that we have got rid of them.| 

* I need hardly say, of animals not by natare camivorom. Chicken aro 
probably, in some degree, omnivorous. Though seeds is their favorite 
food, they would, I suppose, pick up insects, worms, slugs, etc. 

t Mr. McJthus was, I have litUe doubt, deceived from not making this 
distinction. He says, " Even in Norway, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tage of a severe and uncertain climate, from the little I saw in a few 
weeks' residence in the country, and the information I could collect from 
others, I am inclined to think that the poor were, on the average, better 
off than in England. Their houses and clothing were superior, and 
though they had no white bread, they had much more meat, fish, and 
milk than our laborers ; and I particularly remarked that the farmers* 
boys were touch stouter and healthier-looking lads than those of the same 
description in England." If such a diet gave a more healthy race of 
people than one that was principally farinaceous, all that I have said must 
be wrong. But the tables of mortality prove the contrary ; and, there- 
fore, these appearances of stoutness and good looks, in the younger part 
of the community, are not indicative of superior health. 

t That the mere loss of^ flesh, and, to some degree, strength— ^ircom 
itences which must sometimes, though by no means always, oocar— on 
vommencing vegetable diet, are not necessarily unfiivonible, is abmidaady 
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I cannot doubt that, as a general rule, it may be safely assert- 
ed that the florid are less healthy than those who have little 
color. An increase of color has been ever judged to be a sign 
oi impending illness. ** If a man becomes fuller,'* says X)ne of 
the ancients, ** and better looking, and with more color than 
usual, he ought to consider these blessings as suspicious." Our 
own vulgar, at this day, if told that they look much better than 
usual, regard it as a sign of approaching disease. How many, 
with what is thought the glow of health on their cheeks, are 
inwardly tabid ? How many on the verge of the grave, about 
to be cut off by an acute illness ? Every day gives such pain- 
ful examples of these truths, that I should be ashamed to urge 
them^ had I not heard even experienced medical practitioners 
refer to the fine color of the cheek as a proof of good health. 
The young lady who last gave occasion to this remark, has 
since, I bdieve, died of consumption. 

It seems very evident that our general manner of life tends 
to load the head, and give an unnatural fullness to the face. This 
has given us ideas both of beauty and proportion, which are far 
from just, as not coinciding with th^ most perfect specimens of 
the human form. It has corrnpted even the taste of our pamt- 
ers. I have heard from an emment artist, that the custom of 
painting children with the cheeks enormously swollen is con* 
fined to the modern school ; that it was not practiced by the 
ancknt sculptors or painters. Though a well colored and full 
face cannot be otherwise than pleasing, yet it may be often ob- 
served in union with a narrow chest, shrunk limbs, and a tumid 
belly. Many an anxious mother says of her child, that its face 
is the only part about it which looks well. Now if, in such a 
ease, by any course of dieting — for medicine is wholly out of the 
question — ^we can strengthen the limbs, cause the chest to ex- 
pand, and the abdomen to shrink, we should hail these changes 
as signs of highly improved health. If then it should happen, 
at tl^ same time, that the face becomes less full, and the color 
less florid, we ought certainly to reckon this fullness and coloi* 
io be morbid, and as such be happy at the loss of it. 

It afibrds no trifling grounds of suspicion against the use of 
animal food, that it so obviously inclines to corpulency. On 

proved by the success of tb© hunger entey wbicb I have §een praciicod in 
Germany. If a person is losing bad flesh, wWcb, under a properly re- 
gulated vegetable diet, must often be the case, be is certain of growing 
•Ironger again as he gets better muscle. Flesh is absolatelT no criteriop 
of health, nor is a temporary loss oX strength any evidenoe uiat an indivi- 
dlual is growing worse.-^. 
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ti)it subject the reasoning of Dr. Arbuthnot h vmaxisw&Mim» 
*' You may see an army <m forty thousand foot-soldiers without 
a fat man, and I dare affirm that by plenty and rest twenty oi 
the forty shall grow fat." Corpulency is of itself a species c^ 
disease, and a still surer harbinger of other diseases. It b so 
even in animak. When a sheep has become fat, the butcher 
knows it must be killed or it will rot and decline. It is rare 
indeed for the corpulent U> be long-lived. They are at the same 
time sleepy, lethargic, and short-breathed. Thus Hippocrates 
says, " those who are uncommonly fat die more quickly than 
the lean." The monstrous and bloated form which the human 
body occasionaUy assumes, is a more pointed satire upon the 
customs which engender it, than any which can be conveyod 
by words. He that runs maj read.* 

* This pBnj^mph of Dr. Lambe*! brings to mind a mostbartaroiM prac- 
tice with which I became acquainted in Earope, a knowledge of whicb 
may be gained from the fuUowiog extracts from my note book, written 
while in the old country ; 

** I presume most persons have beard something of the process of fatteiV' 
ing geese for the purpose of enlar^g their livers, which are considered 
by the eadng and drinking gentry in the old country a great rarity. This 
business, revolting as it is both 1o the feeling and taste of a person of un- 
depraved appetite, is made a regular occupation in certain parts. Men and 
women boto follow the art of thus fattening geese as their only means oi 

¥Hting a worldly subsistence. It is carri^ on principally in Belgium, 
he mode is as follows : Geese of a suitable size are nailed with their 
feet upon a board, a T-headed nail and a piece of leather being used for 
each foot. (I do not know whether women engage in this part of the 
operation.) The animals thus festened are set before a fire. This is done 
lo cause a feverishness in their systems, through which they became 
very thirsty. Pots of milk are then set by them, of which they drink 
freely to quench the thirst. After this they are fed with a dough of 
Indian meal as lone as they will eat More is then forced into their 
throats, and pressed down their neck into the stomach. This is a prac- 
tice that requires tact, otherwise the animals would become choked. 
After this * stuffing,* as it is called, they are pat away in a dark place to 
sleep. Three times in the forenoon, and the same in the afternoon, the 

Seese are thus placed before the fire and fed. At the end of three weeks 
ley have become so fat and stupid they are nearly on the point of dying. 
They are then killed to save them, their bodies being almost an entire 
mass of fet, with livers also fat and roost enormously enlarged. With 
these are made the famous 'fat goose liver pie»,* 

''The best and most costly of these articles are made in Strasburg, to which 
city the livers are taken from Belgium. One liver, with a portion of 
fat pork, the whole being surrounded with very rich pastry, is sufiicient 
lor two pies, each of which are sold in London and Paris at one pound 
sterling. The pie is transported in a circular box, about the size of a 
three*<]|uart measure. We see many of these in the windows of the higher 
victoahng shops and pastry establishments of Paris, and sometimes in Lon- 
don. They are considered by many as being a great rarity. The poor 
and laboring part of the commnm^ cannot of course indulge in so do* 
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I wonld not hsre it supposed, however (as igaoraoce is apt 
to imagine), that great paleness, or great leanness, is a neces- 
sary consequence of a vegetable regimen. Many who are lean 
upon animal food thrive upon vegetables, and improve in color. 
I could cite numerous examples of persons perfectly well nour- 
ished, and not only enjoying, but having every external sign of 
perfect health, on a strict vegetable regimen. Mr. Luckcock 
gained a few pounds in weight by relinquishing animal food. 
He says that a young boy, a son of his own, upon the same 
diet enjoys excellent health. Mr. Lawrence, assistant-surgeon 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in a twelvemonth increas^ in 
weight nine pounds, upon a vegetable regimen. Dr. A. P, 
Buchan, physician to the Westmmster Hospital, told me that,* 
when a young man, he lived three years upon vegetables, and 
was never in better health. And I hear that there are four 
hundred persons at Manchester, who at this time abstain from 
animal food, influenced by religious principles, and that they 
enjoy at least as good if not better health than their fellow- 
townsmen. More particularly I have not been informed. All 
the notions of vegetable diet affording only a deficient nutriment, 
notions which are countenanced by the language of CuUen and 
other great physicians, are wholly groundless. They have been 
founded upon observations of its effects on great invalids. Such 
subjects may possibly shrink and become pale. It is enough, 
surely, if such persons can prolong their lives, though it may 
be at the expense of their looks. To exchange a pale face for 
a premature shroud appears to me but a sorry bargain. 

I hear much gabble about giving people proper support, and 
am told that the feeble require what they call nourishing things. 
I do not think it worth while to insist upon perfect strictness, 
where the ultimate advantage is not likely to be great ; nor is 
it very politic in a practitioner to recommend with earnestness 
what it is probable will never be attended to. But we are here 
discussing principles. I would fain ask, then, whether it does 
not appear that these feeble and debilitated persons have not, for 
the most part, passed a day without laying in a plentiful store 
of these nourishing things ; and whether having been nourished 
into their present state of debility, it is likely that they can, by 
pursuing the same methods, be nourished out of it ? I woulS 
ask the more reflecting and better informed, whether the Hip- 

lirable a luxury. I have thought the pork pie — a common thing in the 
•ating-hoaseg of New York-^isgnsting enoush, but it will be conceded, 
I Ihinkf ^t in comparison witli the fat ffoose liver pie it is qmte a proper 
dith."— 8. 
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pocratic maxnn is not founded in tnttfa, whieh declares: ''In 
bodies that are not pore, the more you nourish them, the more 
you injure, them ?" 

It b said that there are ^r^t varieties of constitution, which 
produce corresponding varieties of diseases, and that it is im- 
possible that the same regimen can be adapted to them all. The 
Tulgar proverb is quoted, and, if I am rightly informed, by a 
gentleman who was an eye-witness of some of the facts con- 
tained in my " Reports on Cancer," that what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison ; and many exclaim, A vegetable 
regimen may do very well with some, but I am sure it would 
not suit me ; my own feelings tell me so, and what better guide 
can we possibly follow ? 

I shall consider these objections in their order. 

I have already said, that however various constitutions may 
be, diseases, with different and even opposite symptoms, may 
be in their essence identical. The variety of constitution is dis- 
played in the various and ever varying forms of disease, and m 
the irregular times at which they take place from infancy to 
extreme old age. The identity then is not in the forms and 
external signs of disease. It must consist in some circumstance 
which is common to them all. This circumstance is a decay 
and final destruction of the vital powers. Perhaps there is no 
single and infallible criterion by which to judge of this decay. 
It may exist, though the organization of the body is perfect. 
It is not incompatible with great apparent strengtii and energy 
of action. The principle of life is not an object of sense, and 
we infer both its existence and its modifications from the phe- 
nomena of living bodies. Whether in its decay, the loss of 
power be confined to the organ principally affected, or whe- 
ther it extend primarily to the whole body, it is not easy to 
determine. But that it is general and uniform throughout the 
whole system, seems to me, from many circumstances which I 
have observed, to be by far the most probable opinion. Its 
total destruction is the death of the body. 

If the gentleman who tells me that one man's meat is an- 
other man s poison, and who is so much better versed in the 
anatomy of the human body than I pretend to be, will show 
me in what I have mistaken when I have asserted that man is 
herbivorous in his structure ; if he can show that there is say 
radical difference in this respect among the individuals of the 
human species, I shall then subscribe to the doctrine that there 
is a radical divinity in human constitutions beyond what I have 
acknowledged. But till this is done, I must agree wkk a 
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BprighUy friend of my own, who says that the proverb justly 
interpreted means no more than that what is meat for the pa* 
tient may, perchance, be poison to the doctor. 

The question of feehng may deserve a Httle more considera- 
tion, since it is apt to deceive persons of good judgment. The 
impulse or feeling of the moment is that which is naturally the 
immediate motive for action. What gives pleasure we naturally 
seek ; and we avoid what occasions uneasiness. And this seems 
so just and reasonable a groimd of action that I can hardly 
doubt that, in a truly sound and healthy state of the system, 
we might safely trust to our sensations; that what is most 
agreeable would be most healthy, and what gives uneasiness 
would be also injurious. 

But it is obvious that we cannot safely argue so in a diseased 
system. In this case agents may neither produce their natural 
and appropriate sensations ; nor sensations inform us justly of 
the qualities of bodies. The same habit which has reconciled 
«s to many unnatural and noxious substances has likewise given 
us a disrelish for those which are natural and salutary. Gas- 
sendi tells us of a lamb which, having been bred up on ship- 
board, refused to eat grass. We surely then cannot wonder 
that, having accustomed our stomachs to every thing which 
earth, sea, or air affords, we have obhterated our relish for 
simple vegetable food. 

It may very well be, therefore, that by habit animal food 
may cause no uneasiness on the stomach ; and vegetable food 
may have the very opposite effect. I can only say it is a great 
misfortune to have the feelings of the stomach so completely 
perverted. It may be that leaving off animal food may cause 
suffering and uneasy feeling. This a greater misfortune still, if 
the health require it. But it betrays a profound ignorance of 
the elementary principles of human nature to mention such 
things as serious objections to a vegetable regimen. 

The case of spirituous liquors, in which every child knows 
how to reason properly, is exactly parallel. I should be 
ashamed to dwell upon it if I did not know that, in fact, such 
objections have been strongly and effectually urged. I would 
ask, then, would any one listen a moment to a gm drinker who 
should tell us how warm and comfortable his morning dram is 
to his stomach, and how low and cold and flatulent he is with- 
out it ? In hke manner, no doubt, the subduction of animal 
food is withdrawing an accustomed irritation ; a strong, but an 
unnatural appetite remains unsatisfied ; a craving takes place 
which it may require a determined effort to subdue ; and it may 
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take semi time before the old habits and old desires are com« 
pletely eradicated ; and before the stomach feels as well satis- 
fied with vegetable food as it did with the former fare. An 
additional misfortune is that these depraved feelings and appe- 
tites are the strongest in the most diseased persons. By reso- 
lution, however, they may be conquered ; and gradually animal 
food, so far from being an object of appetite, will cease to be 
thought of. The very remembrance of it will be effaced. I 
must assert that, except uneasy feeling such as I have described, 
I have observed no ill consequences from the relinquishment of 
animal food. The apprehended danger of the change, with 
which many scare themselves and their neighbors^ is a mere 
phantom of the imagination; the danger, in truth, lies wholly 
on the other side. 

But besides the uneasiness from the change of habits, there 
may be consequent uneasiness affecting any part of the body. 
This may have various sources. If other causes of disease con- 
tinue to operate, such as putrescent water, or fermented liquors, 
which have power sufficient ultimately to destroy life, tlie source 
of this uneasiness is manifest. Moreover, diseased action con- 
tinues long after the antecedent causes have been removed. 

Parts imperfect in their primary organization, or rendered 
unsound artificially, may perish and be renewed. Newly-formed 
parts commonly possess feeble powers of life, in consequence 
of which they may again perish and be again renewed ; and 
this may take place repeatedly. In these processes we see 
many sources of uneasiness; of suffering; even of acute pain, 
however cautious men may be in their manner of living and 
attentive to the rules laid down for them. They may cause 
inflammations, ulcerations, suppurations, sloughings, and, by 
consequence, every sort of pain which is attendant upon these 
processes. 

Some of the uneasiness consequent upon the use of vegeta- 
ble food is due, as I .have explained in another place, to the 
improvement of the senses, which follows the disuse of animal 
food, and the restoration of the natural sensibility of the nerv- 
ous system. This improvement is not confined to the organs 
of sense, but pervades every organ and influences every func- 
tion of every part of the system. The torpor, therefore, intro- 
duced by the animal food must be equally difiiised over the 
whole system; all the secreting organs, all the membranes, 
probably the whole of the vascular, glandular, and absorbent 
systems suffer under it, as well as the nervous system. Whe-. 
&er each suffers independently, or the whole, in cousequeofie 
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oc the unkm of every organ through the medittm of the nervous 
system, it is not worth while perhaps to inquire. But obsenra- 
ticm shows that there is no organ of the body which, under the 
Xise of vegetable food, does not receive an increase of sensibility, 
or of that power which is thought to be imparted to it by the 
nervous system. The observatiou of this it is which has made 
me think it most probable that the decay and final destruction 
of the powers of life, in the diseases terminating in death, per- 
vades the whole body, though the principal apparent disease 
may be confined to a single organ. The same consideration 
shows that palsy is a condition of the system not confined to 
the muscles, or the organs of sense. There is no fibre in the 
bpdy which may not be paralytic. 

Morever, tliere are many pains which persons suffer in the 
early or middle parts of life which disappear as they advance^ 
to old age. On this account there are those who are an excep- 
tion to the more common rule of old age being the season of 
infirmity and suffering ; on the contrary, they enjoy in age a 
uniform degree of ease and comfort to which they were s^tm- 
gers in the former part of their lives. Upon such observations 
must have been founded the maxim of Hippocrates, that " old 
men for the most part have less sickness than the young/' I 
see not what reasonable explication can be given of these phe- 
nomena, except by attributing them to the different degrees of 
sensibiUty which the body is endued with during the different 
stages of its existence. From this cause the young suffer from 
impressions which the apathy and torpor of the old shield them 
against. I think it must be in the memory of every person in 
the middle of life, that when they were children the coldness 
of a frosty morning was* infinitely more piercing than when they 
had arrived at manhood. 

Now this diminution of sensibflity may be natural ; the neces- 
sary consequence of increasing years. As far as this is the 
case it cannot be deemed morbid ; and it would be absurd to 
expect to prevent or remedy it. But as far as we accelerate 
old age by depraved customs, or diminish our natural portion 
of sensibility by the use of deleterious substances, so far we 
may hope to recover it, in a measure, by adopting more salu- 
brious habits. It is possible, then, that under these eircum* 
stances pain may arise in the system which may indicate the 
recovery of a portion of sensibility that was lost. Such pain 
ought to be deemed salutary. No one can question that to 
feel pain must be better than to be stupefied. Some illui^ra^ 
ttoRs and examples of thii will be. given in the sequel 
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These considerationB show sufficiently how pain may be pro- 
duced in the system independent of the ingesia. The}* evmee 
further that the production of pain or uneasiness may form no 
solid objection against the propriety of the regimen reeom* 
mended in chronic disease ; on the pontrary, it may be an evi- 
dence of its beneficial influence. 

I have heard it said that the oqly advanta^ of vegetable 
diet is, that by it excess is avoided, and that it is excess which 
is alone injurious ; and excess of animal food is acknowledged 
to be more so than of vegetable. I answer, that the different 
effects of excess, accordmg to the kind of matter emplojred, 
show an essential difference in the operation of these matters 
upon the body. Excess of vegetable matter produces only 
simple distension; excess of animal matter, an insuperable 
loathing and disgust ; sometimes horrible nausea and serious 
illness. These matters then are essentially different, when first 
applied to the body. They are different, also, in their opera- 
tion upon all the functions, ^ut of this enough has been said 
already. 

I cannot but think that the ancients, whether physicians or 
philosophers, who certainly understood much less of drugs than 
the modems, had, to balance it, a far more correct knowledge 
of the influence of food upon the health, the morals, and the 
intellect. Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Epicurus, and others of the 
masters of ancient wisdom, adherea to the Pythagorean diet^ 
and are known to have arrived at old age with the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted health. Celsus asserts, that ** the bodies which 
are filled in the manner of the athleta (that is, with much ani^ 
mal food), become the most quickly old and diseased." To 
the same purpose the poet writes — 

** Immodicii brevis est etas et rara ■eneotcui.'' — Martial. 

The doctrine of Galen is, that " food which affords the most 
nutriment to the body, taken in excess, generates cold diseases." 
It was proverbial, that the ancient athleUz were the most stupid 
of men. The cynic Diogenes, being asked what was the cause 
of this stupidity, is reported to have answered, " because they 
are wholly formed of the flesh of swine and oxen." Theo- 
phrastus says, that " abstinence restores the use oi reason ; 
pecause eating much, and feeding upon flesh destroys it, and 
makes the mind more dull, and drives it to the very extrerait) 
of madness." In these passages, we find the general doc- 
trine very clearly indio&ted, that animal food diminishes the 
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sensibUifey of the system, predisposes to diseases, and abridges 
life." 

If the sensibility of the nervous system is impaired, it must 
follow that every function which depends upon the protection 
and integrity of this system, must be impaired or deranged 
likewise. It is impossible, therefore, to suppose that the intel- 
lectual functions, depending immediately upon the brain, can 
be performed with proper freedom and clearness by persons 
habitually using a gross diet. In conformity to which, it has 
been always remarked that the southern nations, who live 
mostly upon light food, are more lively and spiritual than the 
northern, whose habits are opposite. We may observe this 
even in countries nearly under the same latitude, but where the 
habits of life are considerably different ; as when we compare 
the English with the French, or even with the Irish. 

The instruments of the will are subject to the same influence. 
When the nervous power is perfect, the muscular power will 
be perfect likewise ; when it is oppressed and benumbed, we 
may expect diminished muscular power, less agility, slower 
movements. Sir George Mackenzie observed this strongly 
characterized in the natives of Iceland, to whom the supply or 
vegetable food is more scanty than in any other European 
country, Lapland, perhaps, excepted. His account is in 
these words : " Our servants professed to be well acquainted 
with the country we wished to examine, and being young and 
stout, we flattered ourselves we should have little occasion to 
reproach them with laziness ; but we soon found that, like all 
other countrymen, they were systematically slow in their move- 
ments ; and that every attempt, either in the way of entreaty 
or of threat, to make them alert, was quite fruitless. Every 
one who undertakes to travel in Iceland, must resolve to sub- 
mit with patience to the tardiness of his attendants." 

When it is said that the use of animal food "drives the mind 
to the very extremity of madness," it must be understood with 
the same limitations as must be applied to all other constitu* 
tional diseases, that it does this in those predisposed to the 
disease. This predisposition is an original peculiarity of con- 
stitution ; its essence escapes the senses, but its existence is 
matter of daily experience. It is equally matter of experience 
that animal food aggravates the disease. I shall cite in proof 
of this the testimony of Dr. Hallaran, whose opportunities of 
observation have been ample, he having been physician to the 
Lunatic Asylum of Cork, from the year 1789* It contains im- 
portant information on more pomts than one. He says : 
4* 
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*' .1 may be necessary to premise, thaf the unfortunate per^ 
sono i allude to arc, "with very few exceptions, composed of the 
1! di^dnt and friendless idiots and insane of the county and 
city of Cork. It therefore has been wisely resolved that their 
common diet shall consist of the farinaceous fare to which, from 
former habits, they have been more accustomed. 

*' It has been on many occasions a source of satisfaction to 
me, and to the governors at large, to find, in compliance with 
the necessary economy inseparable with the existence of so 
large an institution, that this simple fare has not only been 
proved fully competent to the comfortable maintenance of the 
great majority of persons confined there, but also on a dietetic 
principle more immediately suited to the prevention of those 
mconveniences for which aperient medicines must otherwise 
be in more frequent demand. There are some, it is true, whose 
previous habits of living render a diet of this description rather 
unpalatable, and among those may be ranked the incorrigible 
drunkard, whose excesses so often reduce him to this level, 
and to the necessity of accepting as the only indulgence the 
beverage of all others the most likely to correct his depraved 
appetites, and to restore him to an inclination for the natural food 
of man. Daily observation shows that these unhappy people, 
after having forced Nature from her fastnesses, will still, by be- 
ing obliged to submit to a strict observance of this opposite 
mode of living, regain their former cheerful aspect, and even 
from its salutary consequence gave evident proofs of return- 
ing intellect. 

" There are certain seasons of the year," he proceeds, " when 
the humanity of the governors disposes them to extend to the 
poor people at the asylum a participation in the general festi- 
vity, and from the prevalence of established custom, I allow of 
It, as freely as circumstances do prudently admit, so far as a 
few generous meals of animal food. The consequences on those 
occasions have been uniformly the same, and so correctly anti- 
cipated are they, that the strictest precautions are invariably 
adopted to provide against the scene of uproar which is sure 
to follow. The sudden and unusual stimulus of .animal food 
may, therefore, very fully account for this disposition to riot ; 
it might be inferred that, had the indulgence been more fre- 
quently permitted, such an eflfect would not have been so very 
very remarkable. This may in part apply; but the fact is a 
sufficient evidence that animal food tends strongly to the ag- 
gravation of insanity. It. also affords an additional argument 
m favor of a farinaceous diet, in preference to the admittance of 
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sninml matter, so loog as there remains a prevalence of those 
appearances which denote the insane orgasm. It also can be 
ascertained that, on the first estabhshment of the institution, 
when the nnmber within its walls was far inferior to the pre- 
sent, and when of course the funds were more competent, and 
the regidar allowance of animal food stood for once a week, 
that then, in like manner, the effect among the insane was pre- 
cisely what it now is known to be, when produced by a similar 
cause, at two or three festivals within the year.*** 

This evidence is hi^ly important, whether considered either 
negatively or positively. We will examine it in each point of 
view. 

First, it affords very decisive evidence (if it were wanting) 
l^at avoiding animal food and fermented liquors will neither 
prevent nor cure insanity. Such was the customary diet of the 
great body of these patients ; and though the abuse of distillied 
spirits is assigned as having an active share in the increased 
frequency of insanity, it is neither pretended, nor is it all likely, 
that this abuse was universal. Pinel has related the case of a 
young man, ** an inflexible disciple of Pythagoras in his system 
of diet,** who became subject, first to deep hypochondriacism, 
and, finally, to total insanity. In no long time he died. On 
this point, then, there can be no doubt ; and insanity must be 
re^oned among the diseases which cannot be avoided, much 
less cured, by the strictest adherence to the established rules of 
temperance and abstinence from animal food. 

But it is equally clear, on the other hand, that both the use 
of animal food, and still more of fermented liquors, aggravates 
and exasperates the disease. On this point the evidence of Dr 
Hallaran is decisive; and it ought to be attended to in our 
English establishments, and a proper practice enforced by law. 
In all of them both the one attd the other are allowed to a large 
extent, and in some with little or no restriction. I myself have 
seen a lunatic, a gross, fat man, in one of our largest private 
establishments, with boiled beef, porter, and a bottle of wine 
before him. It is high time that these abuses should be done 
away. ProbaWy many might be restored to reason without 

" Dr. William Saimddrs Hallaran, on Insanity, p. 93, etc. I have seen 
the facts related by Finel on the deplorable consequences of a scanty and 
insufficient nutriment on the patients of the Bicetre, cited in opposition to 
. Dr. Hidlaran^s testimony. (See Pinel on Insanity, p. 209.) But the mis- 
chie& described by Pinel were not from farinaceous food, but from a de- 
ficient (quantity of any kind. Indeed, he says expressly, that the redac- 
tion which took place, and which did tfo much miachief to the poor peo* 
ple« was in the daily fdlow«Qce of br«id. 
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gny foriber ii.eafiiro tbau a strict enforcement o£ tempawBoe 
and abstinence. All certainlj can not. 

There can be no doubt, then, that animal food is unfavorable 
to the intellectual powers. In some measure this eflfect is in- 
stantaneous, it beinff hardly possible to apply to any thmg 
requiring thought atier a full meal of meat; so that is has been 
not improperly said of the vegetable feeders, that with them it 
is morning all day long. But its effect is not confined to the 
immediate impression. As well as the senses, the memory, the 
understanding, and the imagination, have been observed to 
improve by a vegetable diet. 

I^otwithstandinff those palpable and well-known observations, 
I see it is asked, m a tone of triumph. Whether it is possible 
that the species of food which lias formed a Fox and a Pitt, 
can be unfavorable to the production of tal^kt ? Why did not 
the writer (see Dr. Kees's Encyclopedia, Article Man) who has 
used this argument carry it to its full extent, and prove that a 
plentiful use of the bottle does not injure the intellect ? For it 
13 well known that one of those illustrious men indulged very 
freely in his daily potations ; nor was the other, I believe, re- 
markable for his temperance. But was it ever asserted that 
the use of animal food absolutely extmguished talent, and re- 
duced all men to idiotcy ? or that it affected all alike, so that 
no difference of talent can be observed among those who use 
k? Animal food, it is obvious, excites and stimulates for a 
time the whole nervous system ; and fis scmie under its influence 
are able to perform prodigious feats of strength, so others may, 
perhaps, be exdted to intellectual exertions equally gigantic. 
But such phenomena do not prove that animal food promotes 
either healthy strengUi, or healthy intellect.* 

I think it might he asked, with much more reason, how hap- 
pens it that the families of the whole body of the British nobiUty 
could produce but one Fox and one Pitt to head the conflicting 
parties of our senate ? how happens it that the same body has 
produced not one man, no, not one, who is the acknowledged 
mheritor of the talents of these illustrious statesmen? Not 
one ; though the prize of successful exertion is the most splen- 
did that can be proposed to honorable ambition — the offices, 
the dignities, and honors of the first empire erf the world. 

• The habite of Milton, it is said, were what would be ordinarily 
termed austere. He was abstemious in diet, chaste, an early riser, atid 
industrious. He tells us that a lyrist may indulge in wine and a freer 
life, but that he who would write an ej^o to the natioi|« imist «al ' 
mnd drink waier.'^. 
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Sorely, a stFonger proof cannot be given of the baleful and de- 
pressing effects of luxury upon the human character; how 
much it benumbs the faculties and stifles the embryo genius ; 
how much it emasculates the spirit, and paralyzes the best 
energies of body and mmd. 

I do not doubt that the great ornament of our island, our 
immortal Shakspeare, ate flesh daily. Nor do I see what this 
proves but that among all the flesh eaters the genius of Shak- 
speare was the most transcendent. But he, who understood 
human nature the best perhaps of all the sons of men, was not 
ign(»:ant that luxury debased the intellect : for he said 

** Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but canker oat the wits." 

Love^i Labors Logt, 

No one is ignorant that an increased portion of animal food 
is often prescribed in disease, as is asserted, with great success. 
I have already remarked upon what I deem this great abuse, 
aud the fallacy by which it is commonly supported. I shall 
defer what I have to say of its alleged use in scrofula to another 
part of these papers ; and shall here content myself with some 
observations on its supposed utility in diabetes, and one or two 
other cursory observations. 

The treatment of this disease by a rigid abstinence from 
vegetables is said to have been first suggested by Dr. Home ; 
but the practice was introduced by Dr. Rollo, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Cruikshank, at Greenwich Hospital, about the year 
1*796. Dr. Rollo professed to have cured one case by tnis 
method, but in a second of longer standing he failed. How- 
ever, the practice was for a time universally imitated, and vari- 
ous examples of its efficacy have been given. Many examples 
of its failure have also occurred. The method of treatment has 
been extolled by some as a most important discovery. One of 
Dr. Rollo's friends pronounced it to be " another triumph to 
the pneumatic physicians, which blends with it relief to human 
misery hitherto incurable." Dr. Latham has also spoken of it 
in his treatise on diabetes, in language equally warm. 

It must be observed, however, that various, examples of this 
disease being cured or subsiding spontaneously have been re- 
lated by medical writers; and the methods employed have 
been occasionally the very opposite to this used by Dr. Rollo. 
Willis, who was the first that observed the sweetness of the urine 
in this disease, relates the case of the nobleman who recovered 
from it two or three times by a milk diet, and the use of some 
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Bunple remedies. And as the disease has ocoanoDall j di«ip« 
poared under different modes of treatment, several dffierent 
remedies have had the credit of making cores. Very lately. 
Dr. Warren has used opium in pretty large doses and with 
seeming success. Hence it b clear that no judgment can be 
formed of the real efficacy of the practice, of the number of 
patients really cured, from solitary examples of success. 

So little are the minds of medical practtUoners made up with 
regard to the general utility of this practice, that Dr. Watt has 
still more recently proposed to treat this dbeaje by a method 
exactly opposite to Dr. Rollo's, upon the alleged ground d 
experience, and has ^ined much celebrity by the work he 

Eublished. His practice too has been imitated in some of the 
ondon hospitals ; I cannot say with what success. But that 
it has been imitated is proof enough of the unsetUed state of 
opinion with regard to the best mode of ^'eating this dbease. 
It has been asserted ^I cannot say at present by whom), that 
in several cases in which apparent cures have been made, the 
patients died soon afterward of inflammatory diseases ; a result 
which I think highly probable. 

Those patients who have perfectly recovered have afterward 
resumed the use of vegetable food without injury. Hence it 
must ever remain doubtful what share the temporary, and for 
the most part imperfect relinquishment of vegetables for a 
month or two (I believe more than this has been rarely done) 
had in the cure.* 

^any afflicted with diabetes are at the same time deeply 
consumptive. The second patient treated by Dr. Warren was 
so, and, shortly after the apparent cure of the diabetes, died 
consumptive. Now it will not be disputed that for the con- 
sumptive symptoms a vegetable diet, or, at least, a vegetable 
and milk diet, is the most proper. Here, then, we are arrived 
at a practical reductio ad absurdum ; we ought to give the 
meat for the diabetes, and to forbid it for the consumption. 
Principles which lead to such incongruities can, I suspect^ be 
never founded in nature. 

Still I think it must be conceded to Dr. RoUo and his imita- 
tors, that as far as diminishing the flow of urine a6d destroy- 

* In the Medical and Physical Journal for Aagust, 1814, is a case of 
diabetes mellitus cured by animal diet, which was said to have been 
adhered to nine months. But the patient was not under the eye of the 
medical attendants, and therefore it is at least doubtful whether it was 
really observed as strictly as the^ imagined. It is very difficult to con- 
6ne patients to vegetables ; but it appears to be still more so to restnun 
them from them altogether. 
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ing tte formation of sugar goes, the practice recommended 
is very, if not completely, successful. From these experi- 
ments it appears to follow, that the pahulum of these symp- 
toms of the disease is furnished exclusively by the vegetable 
matter taken into the stomach, and that the use of animal 
matter checks the flow of urine, and gives it alkalescent quali- 
ties. But though these facts are conceded, it does not follow 
that the eflfecting these changes is doing more than conquering 
symptoms, whether to the benefit or to the detriment of the 
constitution is undecided. 

The different effects of vegetable and of animal food upon 
the urine are facts of great importance, and the consequences 
ought to be duly weighed. In confirmation of the conclusions 
of Dr. Rollo, I must assert, that, upon vegetable food, I have 
observed the urine to become at least double in quantity to 
what it had been upon a mixed diet ; and this happened con- 
tinuotisly for two or three years, or more, in a subject in whom 
there was no thirst, and whose daily consumption of liquids 
was less than half a pint. I have in many others made cor- 
respond4ng observations. From hence I have been instructed, 
that it is the vegetable matter used, which principally supplies 
the urine ; that the urine will be abundant, with a copious use 
of v^etables ; and that there is no necessary proportion be- 
tween the quantity of urine and the liquid ingesta. If, there- 
fore, we wish to check the flow of urine, the most effectual 
means would be to imitate the practice of Dr. Rollo, to prohi- 
bit vegetable matter of every kind, and confine the patient 
wholly to animal food. 

Now this is the practice, which, in dropsical cases, is, in a 
certain degree, universally followed. We say that dropsy is a 
disease of weakness, ana requires animal food, in order, God 
willing, to support the strength. But in general dropsy the 
urine is likewise scanty, which we commonly in vain attempt 
to remedy by diuretic medicines. Here, then, we have a second 
reduetio ad absurdum. Vegetable food is requisite to increase 
the urine, and animal food to support the strength ; into such 
strange inconsistencies and absurdities do our practices and opin- 
ions lead us ! 

Vegetable food in many dyspeptic persons gives pain of the 
stomach. On this account it is customary to restrict or forbid 
its use to such persons. It may be well for those, who recom- 
mend this practice, to consider the following facts, related by a 
writer who thought it reasonable and proper. This writer says : 

** I knew a lady so miserablj ^flBicted with these painful affec- 
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tkmi of the ttomaoh^ that she was often voder tlie aeceanty of 
giving up every kind of vegetable food ; even the best fer^ 
men ted bread became uneasy ; so mach so that her diet has 
been for weeks solely of an animal nature. I saw her once 
under these circumstances, when she had many symptoms of 
the scurvy, such as spongy gums, livid spots on her arms and 
legs, etc. At this time she lost one or two of her teeUi ; but 
the indigestion wore off, and she ate pot herbs for some time 
witlioutany inconvenience." — Potter , on Scurvy^ p, 86. 

We see, then, tjiat though this lady suffered less pain <^ the 
stomach from animal food, the abstaining from vegetables ^ill 
injured the system, and produced deep scorbutic symptoms. 
It is, therefore, highly probable, that this lady lost more than 
she gained by the plan she pursued; and that it would have 
been better for her to have suffered the pab, than to have pur- 
chased ease in the manner she did. 

It has been said, that the great fondness that men have for 
animal food is proof enough that nature intended them to eat 
it ; as if men were not fond of wine, ardent spirits, and other 
things, which cut short their days ; as if the Russians were not 
fond of tallow ; the Esquimaux of train oil ; and savages (I 
might say, perhaps, some of our own vulgar) of blood, entrails, 
ana all sorts of garbage, the thoughts of which sicken a civi- 
lized man. The raw and almost putrid flesh of the seal is the 
delight of the Pesserais of the Tierra del Fuego ; and of this 
the rank fat is to their taste the most delicious part. 

But those who think that a simple declaration o^ their likii^ 
a thing is a sufficient apology for the use of it, I would beg to 
consider whether it is not an argument that proves a great deal 
too much. A savage has been seen to gnaw a bone of a human 
body with just as much relish as we suck a bone of mutton. 
Forster says, " In the province of Matto-grosso, in Brazil, a wo- 
man told his excellency. Chevalier Pinto, who was then gover- 
nor, that human flesh was extremely palatable, especially if 
taken from a young person. And during the last dearth in 
Germany, a shepherd killed first a young person, to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger with his flesh, and afterward several more, 
in order to please his luxurious palate." Man's flesh, then, is 
as good as the flesh of the ox or the hog ; and the assertion of 
Swift, on which he has grounded his " Modest proposal for pre- 
venting the children of poor people in Ireland from being a 
burden to their parents or country," is not only groundless, 
viz., " that a young healthy child, well nursed, is at a year old 
a most delicious, nouri^ing, and wholesome food, whether 
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slewed, roasted, beil^, or boiled." Some unimalf devour tbeir 
OWH offspring ; and if we do not the same, it is not because 
their flesh would be disgustful to the palate. 

Whether, therefore, the taste of animal food be naturally 
pleading to the organs of man, or not, is what I am wholly 
Ignorant of. , But it is certain that om* having contracted a 
liking for it is no proof of the affirmative ; no, not if there are 
infants wlio like it, as soon as they see the light. Infants bring 
with them into the world the morfcid constitutions and morbid 
appetites of tlieir parents. The flexibility of our organs, by 
wliich we contract a fondness for things indifferent and offen- 
sive is, however, a quaUty highly useful, and, indeed, the 
source of much of our happiness. Men, in consequence, be- 
come attached to what is within their reach, and to that to 
which they are habituated; but not so much but that they 
have the power to change, if the circumstances of life render 
it necessary. But tk's blessing, like every other, may, by its 
abuse, be converted into a cui-se. 

Wretched are they who are so much enslaved to habit that 
they find it impossible to change. But there are an abundance 
of these wretched beings who would rather renounce their lives 
than forego a momentary gratification. Nothing is more com- 
mon in this very article of eating. And yet so artificial is the 
relish we have contracted for our food, that even in European 
countries we may find those who cannot bear what Englishmen 
are the most fond of. Mr. Hooker has related a curious in- 
stance of this strength of habit. In his journey through Ice- 
land, a beggar accompanied him on his way. Observing the 
miserable condition of this poor creature, he offered him some 
food. But he says, " I was extremely surprised and mortified 
to find that this wretched being, who could scarcely crawl along, 
but who kept company with us some way on one of our relay 
horses, was not able to eat a morsel of the ship bread and meat 
which I gave him, so accustomed had he been to a milk and 
fish diet, and such a stranger was he to any kind of food essen- 
tially different both in flavor and hardness." 

JSamus quo ducit gula, was the answer of a very worthy 
friend of my own, whom I in vain exhorted to change his regi* 
naen. And it led him where he was evidently tending, but not 
very fast, when the advice was given — to the grave. 

My reason for objecting to every species of matter to be used 
as food, except the direct produce of the earth, is founded^— as 
may be seen in my last publication — on the broad ground that 
no other matter is suited to the oi^ans of man, as indicated by 
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hw dtmcture. This applies then with the same force to egK*» 
nulk, cheese, and fish, as to flesh meat. The different salubnty 
of each article ought to be estimated by the different d^rees 
of longevity enjoyed by persons, as far as it is influenced by 
diet. %ut to obtain any thing approaching to correct calcuk- 
iion on such subjects is obviously impracticable, ^s far, how- 
ever, as I can form a judgment fram a few facts picked up in 
the course of desultory reading, fish is the sort of food which, 
if made the principal article of sustenance, is the most unfavor- 
able to health and longevity. 

Fish is a kind of diet which the bulk of the people, who have 
been accustomed to other food, never use voluntimly as a chief 
article of sustenance. Servants, where fish is cheap, bargain 
that they shall not be forced to eat it more than onee or twice 
a week. But it is for the most part with us scarce and dear, 
hence it is a favorite with the rich, who like whatever is of high 
price. But even with them it is the cookery which gives it its 
principal relish. 

Dr. Cheyne says of fish, " *Tis always observable that those 
who live much on fish are affected with scurvy, cutaneous erup- 
tions, and the other diseases of a foul blood. And every body 
finds himself more thirsty and heavy than usual after a ftdl meal 
of fish, let them be ever so fresh, and is forced to have recourse 
to spirits and distilled liquors to carry them off. So that it is 
become a proverb among those that live much upon them, that 
brandy is Latin for fish. Besides that, after a full meal of fish, 
even at noon, one never sleeps so sound the ensuing evening, as 
b certain from constant observation." 

These are not random and unfounded remarks, but are con- 
formable to many authentic observations. Fish does not impart 
the strength of animal food, but it is as oppressive to the stom- 
ach as flesh, and it is more putrescent, as may be concluded 
from the nauseous and hepatic eructiitions of the stomach after 
it has been eaten. 

I have already noticed (p. 59) the disappearance of incurable 
cutaneous diseases, in the isle of Ferro, by the substitution of 
agriculture to fishing. In Iceland the same diseases have taken 
deep root, doubtless from the same cause, fish being a principal 
part of the sustenance of the inhabitants. The following is an 
extract from Van TroiFs letters, illustrative of this point : 

" You may ask, sir, how this disease (the elephantiasis) came 
to be so firmly rooted in Iceland, as it has so decreased in the 
south, that it has almost disappeared there ? I believe that 
thoB is not so much owing to the climate as to the maimer cf 
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life and diet. People, wliosc continual occupation is fishings, 
are night and day exposed to wet and cold, frequently feed 
upon corrupted rotten fish, fish livers and roes, fat and train of 
i?hales, find sea dogs, as likewise congealed and sour milk. They 
commonly wear wet clothes, and are exposed to all the hard- 
ships of poverty* The greater number of these are therefore 
to be met with in the lower class ; on the contrary, where less 
fish and sour whey are eaten, and more Icelandic moss (Lichen 
Islandicus), and other vegetables, this disease is not so preva- 
lent, according to an observation made by Mr. Paterson in the 
.above-mentioned transactions." — Transactions of th^e Eoycd 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, 

The recent testimony of Mr. Hooker is to the same effect. 
He says, " The Icelanders in general do not attain to an ad- 
vanced period of life, though many live to the age of seventy, 
smd enjoy a good state of health ; but this is among the higher 
class of people. Scurvy, leprosy, and elephantiasis are no where 
perhaps more prevalent; and they are likewise, according to 
Van Troil, peculiarly afflicted with St. Anthony's Fire, the 
jaundice, pleurisy, and lowness of spirits." In another passage 
he testifies " that the elephantiasis is cured by the use of anti- 
scorbutic vegetables." 

A vulgar notion has been prevalent, that a fish diet is favor- 
able to the powers of generation, and that persons hving on it 
are more than commonly prolific. But this opinion appears to 
be wholly erroneous. On the contrary, among such persons the 
increase of the race is very small. Forster says, ** In Greenland 
and among the Esquimaux, where the natives live chiefly upon 
fish, seals, and oily animal substances, the women seldom bear 
children oftener than three or four times ; ^yb or six births are 
reckoned a very extraordinary instance. The Pesserais, whom 
we saw, had not above two or three children belonging to each 
family, though their common food consisted of muscles, fish, 
and seal flesh. The New Zealanders absolutely feed on fish,* 
and yet no more than three or four children were found in the 
most prolific families ; which seems strongly to indicate that 
feeding on fish by no means contributes to the increase of num- 
bers in a nation." 

Our knowledge of the average length of life, to which the 
fish-eating tribes of mankind arrive, is necessarily scanty, they 
not being numerous, and of a very low degree of civilization. 

* The wi-iter must mean that it is the only animal food (if I may so 
•peak) they use. We know that they eat the roots of ferns, and are not 
wboUy ignoraat of agncoltore. 
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But as far as our mformation reaches^ it tends to show that this 

Seriod is very short. I shall bring forward two distinct evi- 
ences for this conclusion, of which the coincidence of the testi* 
mony is very remarkable. 

The first is that of Captain Cook, who informs us that at Ona- 
lashka (an island on the north-west coast of America), fish 
forms a principal part of the food of the inhalntants. Thay 
dry large quantities of it in summer, which they store in small 
huts for their winter stock. Of these people this very saga- 
cious observer remarks : ** They do not seem to be long-lived. 
I nowhere saw a person, man or woman, whom I could sup- 
pose to be sixty years of age, and but very few who appeared 
to be above fifty." 

An account given by Bruce of the length of life of the inhab- 
itants of the largest island of the Red Sea entirdy correspouds 
with this. He says, " At Dalahnc, the sustenance of the poorer 
sort is entirely shell and other fish" (they have also a good 
deal of goats* milk, and some millet, but no bread). " I could 
not observe a man among them that seemed to be sixty years 
old." 

These observations are the more worthy of notice, as being 
made in very different latitudes ; and as there are few places 
indeed so unhappily circumstanced, as not to possess a few 
with constitutions strong enough to carry them to four-score. 
They are, in general, conformable to a remark of Friar Bacon, 
who says, " Bread yields a moisture safer from destruction than 
flesh, and flesh produces a moisture more removed from cor- 
ruption than fish." Facts such as these should be well weighed 
by those who institute and support societies for supplying the 
poor with fish, and those who are so anxious to promote the 
fisheries at die expense of agriculture. For it is to be observ- 
ed that they cannot both prosper in the same places ; the oc- 
cupation of fishing being most lucrative and secure at the 
season when the husbandman ought to be most busy. 

Of all the other substances which enter largely into human 
diet, the milk of herbivorous animals is, probably, that which 
approaches most nearly in salubrity to pure vegetable mattei". 
Being secreted almost immediately after taking in food (as 
nurses constantly experience), it partakes the most of the pro- 
perties of the food. Accordingly, we find that milk is im- 
pregnated with a saccharine substance, and that it is suscepti- 
ble of the vinous and acetous fermentations. Hence milk is in 
part vegetable food ; and as such, is used by all pastoral na- 
tions, cmd serves in a measure as a substitute for it The Brit- 
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fch aborigmes of our own island were in this condition, livings 
as Od^sar has informed us, upon milk and flesh. 

Many have been sustained by milk alone, even for a series of 
years ; and have avoided some of the suflFerings which they 
iiad experienced when eating flesh. I cannot doubt, there- 
fore, that to those who can submit to such a course, it would 
prove more salubrious than a diet of animal food, and, pro- 
bably, such persons would fcngthen their lives by this practice. 

But independent of the irksomeness and disgust which have 
been commonly experienced from milk, when used abundantly, 
it seems to me highly unphilosophical to suppose that there 
can be any substitute ever discovered for natural diet. There 
are some gases which approach very nearly in their constitu- 
ent principles to atmospheric air. But we do not find it pos- 
sible to use any gas as a substitute for common air, consistently 
with health. We cannot even add to or diminish from the con- 
stituents of common air, without rendering it less fitted for 
respiration. Why then should we fancy that we may yield to 
any caprice or fancy with regard to our food ; and that any 
substance whatever, which the juices of the stomach can dis- 
solve, is equally wholesome ; or that, because the milk of a cow 
affords the best possible nourishment to a calf, it is therefore 
the substance of all others the best suited to a child ? 

For milk, besides its saccharine and fermentable principles, 
contains a coagulable matter, the curd or cheese, which is more 
perfectly animalized, and which is very nearly allied to the al- 
buminous matter of animal bodies. Hence the operation of 
milk upon the system is in part the same as that of animal 
food, though it is less powerful in degree. It at first fattens 
and heightens the color. It therefore possesses, a degree of 
the stimulating power of animal food, and must eventually have 
similar results. But milk, moreover, in many habits excites 
headache, thirst, weight, and oppression at the stomach ; and 
in those who have tried to make it the principal part of their 
sustenance, the attempt has commonly caused an almost insu- 
perable disgust. This, I have little doubt, is the true reason 
why such an experiment is now so rarely made. It affords 
sufficient ground for thinking that milk ought to be excluded, 
as much as possible, from the diet of persons to whom a strict 
adherence to regimen is necessary. 

We give it indeed to our children, and this is so customary 
that I have heard it exclaimed against as a perfect act of inhu- 
manity to deny it them. But I cannot find that ohildrea from 
whom it is withheld at all regret or suffer from the want <tf 
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it The wbole inuoense populaiioQ of CbiQa isbrongbtup; and 
the use of milk is hardly known throughout this vast emjure. 

If we consider pure nature, we must acknowledge that our 
fo^>d ought to be of such a kind as to require mastication, at 
least as soon as we are furnished with teeUi. This coaudera- 
tion alone is enough to make us suspect that milk cannot be 
strictly proper nor peifectly suitable to the human eonstitu- 
tiiiB. We are always complaining of Uie trouble our teeth 
give us. But from our practices we appear to regard them 
a& useless and superfluous. 

Some, from whom I expected more correct reasoning, have 
aigued from this custom of giving milk to children, and even to 
bunts, without apparent detriment, that it therefore must be per- 
fectly mnoxious but m this whole discourse we are inquinng, 
not what the healthy may do with impunity, but what is most 
pi-oper for the diseased, in order to restore their health or palliate 
their sufferings. Now I see no reason why milk should be 
reckoned perfectly innocent, because we give it to children, or 
why a healthy child may not bear deviation from the most nat- 
ural and proper food with as much, or even with greater, 
safety than a healthy adult. In such a child, though the bodily 
strength is feeble, the vital powers are strong, and indeed they 
must frequently be much stronger in the child than in the full- 
grown man. It cannot be but a child, which may have four- 
score years of life remaining to it, must be vitally stronger than 
an adult who may have nearly finished his race of life ; it may 
be expected to bear injuries better, and in fact it commonly 
does so. But with r^ard to the question before us, it is very 
common for children to die whose principal substance has been 
milk. From the custom of feeding children with it, then, we 
can infer nothing with regard to its salubrity. 

Milk eating and flesh eating are but branches of a common 
s}stem, and they must stand or fall together. If there were 
no demand for the lesh of the animal, the milk would not even 
bo produced. The zeal question, taken in the widest extent, is, 
whether the agricultural system ought not wholly to supersede 
the pastoral system, as in countries increasing in population it 
is constantly doing in some degree. Nature hei-self, that is to 
say, the productive power of the soil, has confined the possi- 
bility of mainttiining the domestic animals within such strait 
limits, that an abundant population cannot be supplied, froin 
its own soil,* with a daily moderate portion either of flesh or (A 

* The ^cmntry Laplanders (for there are fishing tribes of the same race) 
present us witk the most perfect example of p-iftoral sianners. Tbey 
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waMk; mudb less can it feed them upon tl.se 6d»tance& It 
b said to have been the wish of the fourth Henry, that every 
peasant of France should have his povlet dans le pot. But this 
was a dream of benevolence, to the realization of which nature 
has placed an insuperable barrier. Search the world through, 
and an example cannot be found of a Im-ge society living upmi 
flesh, the produce of its own soil. The same may also be said 
of milk. Both the one and the other are monopolized, as it 
were, by those members of the community who possess some 
superfluous property. But this order of men will ever struggle 
in vain to draw a line of demarkation between themselves, and 
their fellow-men, and to raise themselres, as it were, above the 
common lot of humanity. Nature disdains our artificial distinc- 
tions, and views all her offspring with the same parental eye. 
Can, indeed, any notk)n be so irrational, so monstrous, as to 
suppose that a Creator has formed myriads of himian beings, 
perfect in strength and intellect, and at the same time has made 
it impossible for them to provide what is necessary to the pres- 
ervation of animal life ? We may safely conclude then, that 
what is not necessary cannot be natural ; it is easy to go one 
step further, and say, what is not natural cannot be useful. 

I shaH, in this place introduce a few words on the question of 
how far artificial preparation of all our vegetable food is neces- 
sary or useful. That many sorts are really improved by 
cookery admits of no question ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther by indiscriminately macerating every thing as we do, wo 
do not often injure the substance we operate upon, instead of 
improving it. With us, a parent will correct his child for eat- 
ing a raw turnip, as if it were poisonous. But the Russians^ 
from the lowest peasant to the highest nobleman, are, accord- 
have soiall qnantitieft of meal, supplied by commerce, and eat such vege- 
table matter as their country spontaneously produces, pardcularlv the 
angelica, which is their ereat delight. But the far greater part of their 
sustenance is from the flesia and milk of the rein-deer. The wealth of the 
Laplander is estimated by the number of rein-deer which he possesses. 
Of the number of these animals necessary to a family we have from a lata 
traveler the follovnng account : ** We bad yet seen no herd under 300. 
With this number a uimily is said to be in moderate prosperity. It can 
be maintained. They can afford to kill as many rein-deer as are neces- 
sary for food and clothing, shoes and boots, and to sell besides a few 
rein-deer skins, hides, ana horns to the merchant for meal, or brandy, or 
woolen stuffs. On the other hand, a family lives very miserably on a 
himdred of these animals, and can hardly keep from starving." (Von 
finch's Travels through Norway and Lapland, p. 322.) We see, then 
what a space of ground each Lapland family must occupy, and how impot* 
•ibte it 10 that a country upon sooh a i^stem cas become populous. 
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ing to Clarke, eating raw iornips all day long. We may be 
certain then, that there id no harm in the practice. 

But further, there is every reason to believe, particukriy 
from the observations of the navigators in the Pacific Ocean, 
that those races of men who admit into their nutriment a large 
proportion of fruit, and recent vegetable matter, unchanged by 
culinary art, have a form of body, the largest, of the most per- 
fect proportion, and the greatest beauty, that they have the 
greatest strength and activity, and probably thit they enjoy 
the best health. 

This fact alone is enough to refute the vulgar ferror (for it 
deserves no other name) that animal food is necessary to sup« 
port the strength. It may be necessary to those wh(Hn the 
mjustice or the artificial wants of society have doomed to the 
labor of dray-liorses. Even this is doubtful. But we see ths^ 
almost the whole agricultural labor of the country is performed 
without it. It cannot, therefore, be necessary to this species of 
labor, nor to any other which a man ought to undergo. The 
same fact may still prompt us further to inquire, wheth^ 
there is any just foundation for the prejudices which are very 
prevalent against the use of fruit, as if there were something in 
It pernicious or dangerous, and to examine from wh^ce these 
prejudices have arisen. 

This notion of fruit being unwholesome has descended to us, 
even from the days of Galen. He has said, that " All fruits 
are of a bad composition, and useful only to persons who have 
been exposed to great heat, or harassed by a long journey." 

But this same Galen has soon after acknowledged that fruits 
afford a perfect nourishment ; in proof of which he observed, 
that the persons who are set over the vineyards, and who live 
for a couple of months upon nothing but figs and grapes (with 
the addition, perhaps, of a little bread) become fat. Dr. 01^- 
horn says that this observation of Galen is annually eonfirmed 
at Minorca, it being remarkable that the persons appointed for 
the same purpose there commonly continue in good health* 
though in that season tertians usually rage with the greatest 
violence. Similar observations have been made upon negroes 
in the West Indies, who Uve on the recently expressed juice of 
iim sugar cane; and Sir Ge6rge Staunton says, "As in the 
West Indies, so in China, the people employed in the fields 
during this season" ("the time of pressing the sugar canes) 
** are observed to get fat and sleek ; and many of the Chinese 
slaves and idle persons are frequently missing about the time 
that the canes become ripe, hiding themselyes, aiul UyvBs§ stUo* 
gether in the plantations. 
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The prejudices then entertained against fruit and recent tm- 
changea vegetable matter cannot be founded in any just obser- 
vations, proving that they are truly insalubrious, and unfit for 
human nutriment. Yet it cannot be doubted that matter of this 
kind excites, in many, great mconvemence and uneasiness. There 
are those to whom a raw apple is an object of terror almost at 
great as a pistol shot. Numbers c^ people cannot bear a mor- 
sel of fruit. Dean Swift, in several of his letters, complains 
that he could not eat a bit of fruit without suffering, and de- 
clares how much he envied persons whom he saw munching 
peaches, while he durst not touch a morsel. Wood, the 
miller of Billericay, who set up for a sort of a doctor, warned 
people strongly against the use of fruit, guided, no doubt, by 
a similar feelmg of uneasiness. 

But we see children glut themselves, almost to burstmg, 
with fruits, and suffering nothing from them but a little tempo- 
rary uneasiness from distention. We see, as I have said, tribes 
of people principally supported by them. And from the great 
pleasure which children and young persons, whose stomachs 
are the most healthy, receive from them, it seems probable that 
fruit, and the produce of trees in general, instead of being un- 
wholesome, is the sort of matter the most suited to the organs 
of man. Such was the opinion c^ the great naturalist Linnaeus. 
" This species of food," he says, " is that which is most suit- 
able to man ; which is evinced by the series of quadrupeds, 
analogy, wild men, apes, the structure of the mouth, of the 
stomach, and the hands." 

We have, indeed, annual accounts of persons killing them- 
selves by eating nuts or cherries ; but such relations probably 
come from persons who are little capable of determining the 
causes of death or disease. Upon a sudden seizure, particu- 
larly of fatal illness, the last thing eaten commonly beiars the 
blame. There may be found in the Philosophical Transactions 
a grave account, by one of the most eminent members of the 
Royal Society, of a boy killed by eating apple dumpling. I 
have never trembled on this account when I have had a good 
plateful of apple pudding before me. 

That fruit and recent vegetable matter, in general, is not 
merely innoxious, but much more congenial to the constitution 
than the same matter which has been changed by culinary pre- 
paration, may be further deduced from its superior eflficacy in 
the cure oi scurvy. The fact of the facility with which this 
disease, which has proved fatal to thousands of seamen and 
oU)ers» may be cured, is so fully ettablished that it is needles^ 
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to cite may proofs of it Snatthe it to wy, that tf tfie palknt v 
not eoxtfiumptiye, nor kborii^ under any other chronic disease 
it will yield in the coarse of a few days to the use <^ fruit, lemo» 
juice, antiscorbutic h^bs, or, in short, of any vegetable mattei 
that is wholesome and fresh. Even raw potatoes have effected 
a cure. And so speedy is the effect upon the system, that the 
o(^r of a scorbutic ulcer bee<»nes improved and reddened in 
twdve hours after the use of lemons. It is not perhaps so well 
known that vegetables which have been submitted to the fire 
are far less efficacious against this disease. But this fact seems 
perfectly established. On this pcHnt a physician of the first 
authority on such subjects has these observations : 

*' It is eertam that the medical effects of the na^e swe^ 
Tuices are, in other respects, very differei^ from what they are 
m their refined state ; ior manna, wort, and the native juice of 
the s^ar cane are purgative, whereas sugar itself is not at all 
80. This affords a presumption that the^ may be also different 
in their antkcorbutic quality ; and there is reason to think, from 
experience, that the more natural the state in which any vege* 
table is, the greater is its antiscorbutic quality. Vegetables in 
the form of salads are more powerful than when prepared by 
fire ; and I know for certain, that the rob of lemons and oranges 
is not to be compared to the fresh fruit. Baw potatoes have 
been used with advantage in the fleet, particularly by Mr. Smith 
of the Triton, who made the scorbutic men eat them sticed with 
vinegar, with great benefit. This accords also with what Dn 
Mertens, of Vienna, has lately communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety of London." 

It has been observed by some other writers, that it adds 
much to the suffering of the scorbutic seaman when, from the 
rotten state of his teeth, he is unable to eat the sour logout wit^ 
out boiling, for that the boilmg v^ much impairs its antiscor* 
butic powers. 

But this is not all. There have be^ examples of a deep 
scurvy appearing among persons whose diet was entirely vege- 
table. Dr. Trotter has related an mstance c^ this in a cai^o of 
unfcH'tunate negroes in a slave ship, who were fed upon beans, 
rice, and Indian com. It is proper, however, to add, that these 
poor wretches were most diabolically treated, being stowed 
tpoonways, according to the technical phrase ; and some were 
actually suffocated for want of fresh air. 

These facts are enough to show that there is an essential dif- 
ference between fresh vegetaUe matt^^ and the same mattei 
>^anged by cookery ; ai^ they make it in a manner certain, 
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ihat in the latter sf ite it is less congenial to the fcuman frame. 
If, therefore, in this state it creates uneasiness in the stomach, 
it must proceed, not from any noxious quality of the vegetable, 
but from some vice of the stomach itself. And it illustrates 
most forcibly how much we may be deceived, by inferring any 
thing concerning the good and ill qualities of a substance from 
its primary operation on a morbid body ; how Uttle, havmg de- 
praved our stomachs by the stimulation of an artificial system 
of diet, we can confide in the feelings conveyed. 

The internal ooat of this organ possesses an exquisite sensi- 
bility, if not to all impressions, to those which are peculiarly 
fitted to it. This sensibihty appears to be a species of taste, 
very nearly hke that of the tongue or palate ; and our hkings 
ana aversions may be su^ected to be caused by the relation 
between this membrane and the substances apphed to it. Now 
imder the common habits of life we find a slow but constant 
change taking place with regard to the objects of liking, so that 

Gradually all the substances which were most the ol^ects of 
esire, and afforded the highest pleasure in our early days, when 
it must be supposed that the organs were the most healthy, be- 
come indifferent, if not disagreeable. AU the effective agents 
which are applied to the system may contribute to this result. 
But probably the stimulatmg part of our diet-^the animal food 
and fermented liquors — is that which has the most active share 
in its production. 

In consequence of these habits, the stomach becomes more 
and more agreeably affected, and, as it were, in unison with 
whatever is stimulating, and which is really warm or excites the 
feelings of warmth ; ^id, on the oth^ hand, what is cool or 
what excites the feeUng of coldness is disagreeable and uneasy. 
In this respect the internal parts of the body, and especii^ly 
this very sensible membrane, is similar to the external, which 
may be made so tender by large fires, close rooms, and indul-' 
gence, as not to bear without pain the ccnnmon temperature of 
the atmosphere. A gouty stomach, constantly under the in- 
fluence of wine, spirits, rich sauces, and made dishes, finds it 
necessary for comfortable feeling to have the stimulus gradually 
heightened ; weak wines are deficient in power; it requires the 
strongest, or even ardent spirits, to make it comfortable ; and 
every thing solid must hkewise be highly seasoned. Many per- 
sons, too, have the stomach in this condition who are not sub- 
ject to gout. 

Now these are the persons to whom vegetables of ^1 kinds 
are the most distasteful and insipid, and, as they thinks from the 
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flfttalence they excite, indigestible. But fruit, and all vegetable 
Qiatter unchanged by cookery, are still more opposite to this 
condition of the stomach, for they excite a sense of coldness in 
the organ to which nothing is agreeable but what is stimulant 
and fiery ; as they dissolve with more slowness than any other 
species of matter, they are esteemed the most difficult of diges- 
tion, and the impression which they make is more permanent 
than that of any other matter which is used as food. 

These are the circumstances which appear to me to make 
fruit and recent vegetables so offensive to a number of persons, 
and to have raised such strong prejudices a^inst them as if 
they were really pernicious. That in a multitude of persons 
they excite uneasy feelmg, and therefore appear to disagree, is 
certain ; and those who argue immediately from their feeling 
can hardly form any other conclusion. But those who look a 
little below the surface of things will be less hasty in their de- 
terminations. They will inquire how these uneasy feelings are 
generated, and what they indicate. They must see that they 
may arise from a diseased condition of the stomach, as well as 
from any thing noxious in the matter appUed to it ; and if the 
account I have given be just, such must be the truth. This 
will lead them a step further, and they will inquire whether by 
breaking m upon the old habits, it is not possible to alter the 
sensations, and to get rid of the pains or uneasiness by amend- 
ing the state of the stomach itself? 

Considerable experience has convinced me that this is very 

fossible. I have seen persons who have followed the regimen 
advise in chronic diseases re^in their relish for fruit, and 
indulge in it without any detriment or inconvenience. This 
they could not do under their former mixed regimen ; and it 
abundantly compensated for the deprivations they sustained in 
other articles. A gentleman told me that under this regimen 
he can eat cherries in any quantity with impunity, which for- 
merly were used to give him considerable uneasiness. 

If I am right in my account of the source of the uneasiness 
which many persons suffer from finiits and recent vegetables, 
it must follow that it is a gross absurdity to deny them to 
children, young persons, or invalids, who have a desire for 
them and in whem they produce no uneasiness. And yet this 
absurdity is committed daily. Children are forbidden fruit 
who have the greatest longing for it. If any desitc can be 
truly be said to be natural and instinctive, it is this. As such 
it should always be moderately indulged. To act otherwise is 
equally urational and cruel. 
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I hope not to be so far mbunderstood (even that has hap- 
pened) as if I blamed all culinary preparation of vegetables. 
But I think that the practice is carried to excess. It appears 
to be the general opinion that almost all vegetable matter, if 
not previously submitted to the action of heat, is absolutely 
indigestible and noxious. But the fact is that almost all our 
common garden vegetables may be used without any such pre- 
paration ; and it is highly probable that in this natural condi- 
tion they would be more nutritive, more strengthening, and cer- 
tainly far more antiscorbutic than when ithey have been changed 
by the fire. On this account it is that I think it highly advisable 
that some portion either of fruit or oU fresh vegetable matter 
should be used diiily. Children, too, should be encouraged in 
the use of such things instead of being forbid them, as is the 
common practice. If the stomach be so much diseased that 
nothing of this kind can be borne, soups made with a large 
quantity of recent vegetables may be substituted. They seem 
to be far preferable to vegetables much boiled ; the soup and 
the vegetables may be eaten together, and are very agreeable 
to the palate. 

I have been asked repeatedly, as I recommend to the invahd 
distilled in place of common wat^r, whether I think it necessary 
to use the same kind for boiling vegetables. I take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to say that I regard such nicety as needless. 
If the matter to be boiled absorbs a large quantity of water, 
as rice, this attention may be right. In making bread the same 
attention should, if possible, be paid. But the quantity absorbed 
by common culinary vegetables is probably too small to deserve 
notice. Those who wish to be extremely exact may dress their 
vegetables by steam.* 

There may be other parts of our dietetic habits which it 
would not be improper to examine. The use of tea and coflfee, 
foifexample, is by many suspected, and, perhaps, not without 

* One of the principal marks of distinction between the fiice of a negro 
or the savage man, and the European, is in the form of thd face. The 
negro has the mouth and chin very prominent, so that a perpendicular 
line let fall from the forehead cuts off a much larger portion of the lower 
part of the fece in the negro than in the European. Now it seems very 
clear that this form of the face is generated by the use of food requiring 
more mastication, consequently greater force of the masticating organs. 
In consequence, the temporal, massiter, diagastnc, and the other muscles 
of mastication become habilually stronger, the surface of attachment 
enlarged and elongated, and the whole form of the head and face changed 
and modified from theso circumstances. It" this position be just, the form 
of the head and face, which distinguishes civilized nations, is produced in 
a great measure by the cookery dl their food. 
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reason. But I abstain from subjects on wbicb I am conscious 
tbat I bave notbing of value to offer. I sball, tberefore, con- 
dude witb making a single inquiry vritb regard to bread, wbich 
I sball leave to the deteimination of tbose wbo are competent 
to pronounce on sucb questions, and wbo bave proper oppor- 
ttmities of observations. Wbat I would ask is tliis. Is tbe 
farina of wbeat, or any otber, improved or injured — is it made 
more or less wbolesome by fermentation ? or, in otber words, 
wbich should be preferred, leavened or unleavened bread? 
The leaven or fennented bread sits lighter upon the stomach ; 
but this is no proof that it is really more salubrious. We know 
very well tbat the coarsest black bread, wbich is as heavy 
almost as a lump of dough, gives much nourishment and 
strength. A sensible writer says, that he " has heard a sea- 
faring man observe tbat he was always sensible of a diminution 
of muscular strength when he left oflf the use of biscuit and ate 
common bread." Hippocrates has given a corresponding 
testimony. His words are "Leavened or fermented bread is 
lighter in digestion, and passes easily through the body ; but 
unfermented bread does not go off so easily, though it nour- 
ishes more where the stomach can bear it." 

If these observations are correct, the fermenting of bread and 
tbe cookery of vegetables are practices adopted by mankind 
from the same motives ; they accommodate the matters to which 
they are applied to tbe factitious dehcacy of our digesting 
organs, wbich is effected, however, at some expense of their 
strengthening and nutritive powers. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Noxious habits of slow operation. — Erroneons statements. — ^Vegetable 
food necessary to a perfect organization. — It is produced in all climatef 
habitable by man. — The natural progress of society. — ^Tbe use of ani- 
mal food a relic of barbarous manners. 

In ascribing the diseases of mankind to their situation and 
habits of life, I have commonly said that these are to be con- 
sidered not as their immediate, but as their remote and ante- 
cedent causes ; a distinction which it is necessary carefully to 
attend to. For it is obvious that no habit whatever, whethei 
it regard food or drink, or situation, an possibly have been 
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re<M3ived aad ndoptec^ bj any society of men without ks being 
apparently salubrious to the great majority of the society. 
Were k otherwise, the truth would become eiddent even to the 
rudest savages ; and they would accordingly change their habits, 
or at least be disposed to do so. But the majority of the 
society enjoying a portion of hedth and comfort, with which 
they are contented, the operation of remote causes escapes 
observation, and men become exceedingly unwilling to connect 
their sufferings with the things which constitute a large portion 
of their enjoyments. 

The example of persons arriving at what is deemed extreme 
old age still further confirms the delusion. How, it is asked, 
can that be pernicious which persons use, and vjnjoy good health, 
perhaps for four-score years and upward ? It is, indeed, a 
wondeifid instance of the varieties of the human constitution. 
But when we see that there are men who use daily large quan* 
tities of wine and ardent spirits without apparent detriment* — 
that they carry it even to the extent of daily intoxication with 
a long-continued impunity — we must confess that these facts 
prove nothing more than this astontshiog variety. They show 
us that we are really ignorant of what is the natural duration 
cf human life under tbe most favorable circumstances. The 
examples <^ extraordinary longevity, which some few individuals 
have been known to attain, show how much we are in the dark 

• The late Dr. Holvoke, of Salem, Mass., lived to the age 100 years. 
He was in the habit of beiag temperate in all thiugs. He was a man of 
a most remarkable character, never tempted to excess. He nsed to 
live without much care, without thinking whether he would do himself 
harm or not. He was veiy cheerful, and of a very benevolent heart and 
easy conscience, and patient of little injuries. He was in the habit of 
using iatc»cicating drinks in small quanUties. He had a preparation, 
which consisted of one table-spoonful of Jamaica rum and one table- 
•poonful of cider, diluted with water, which he used after dinner, while 
smoking his pipe. I woald mention, in connection with this habit, that 
be did not die of old age. I examined the bod^ myself, with very great 
isare and attention. The heart and organs which are apt to be diseased 
in aged persons, and to become hardened like stone, were as soft as an 
infant's, and for aught that appeared, might have gone on another 100 
years. And so of the other organs. The liver and brain were in a 
healthy state. He died of the disease which is most commonly pro- 
duced by the use of ardent spirits and tobacco — an internal cancer. 
There was a band ^hree or four inches broad around the stomach, which 
was schirroos or thickened. I am &r from wishing to say any thing to 
tbe discredit of the late Dr. Holyoke, who was my personal friend. But 
if his great age is to be made an argument for the moderate nse of spirits, 
I desire that his schirrous, cancerous stoxnach should be put alongside of 
it.— 2^. Piertan's tatimony before the Lcfxtlature of Mast. See T€mver*> 
once Jowmalt 1839, p. 67. — S. 
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on these subjecte. Men have arrived at double, and more than 
double, what is the greatest common extent of Imman life. 
The real wonder, therefore, is that such multitudes perish pre- 
maturely. 

The effects, therefore, of animal food and other noxious mat- 
ter, of inducing and accelerating fatal disease, are not immediate 
but ultimate effects. The immediate effect is to engender a 
diseased habit or state of constitution, not enough to impede 
the ordinary occupations of life, but in many to render life it- 
self a long-continued sickness, and to make the great mass of ' 
society morbidly susceptible of many passing impressions, which 
would have no injurious influence upon healthy systems. Even in 
the early stages of life, the agency of these habits is often suffi- 
ciently obvious. It appears in the change of complexion, the 
fallmg off of the hair, the decay of the teeth, the impaired 
power of the senses, as of the hearing and the eyesight, de- 
toedations of the skin, and many other marks of disease, which 
are as various as the infinitely various constitutions of different 
individuals. As life proceeds, the resisting powers of the body 
diminish, and, in consequence, the derangement of the system, 
produced by the slow but incessant action of morbific causes, 
oecomes more evident. In some, the springs of life are secretly 
undermined, with little evident derangement of the functions ; 
and such persons are cut off suddenly by acute illness, while 
enjoying apparent good health. In others, chronic diseases 
take place, perhaps not immediately affecting life, but which, 
for the most part, increase in severity as years advance. Others, 
again, suffer lingering diseases, which gradually, but inevitably, 
terminate in the dissolution of the body. 

Such diseases as these, then, must be regarded as the ulti- 
mate result of the noxious powers which habitually act upon 
the body. In all of them, the vitality of the bodv, or the pow- 
ers which are essential to the dueperformance of the functions 
of life, are radically impaired. The variety of symptoms can 
be esteemed to be noUiing more than the different forms of 
death, as some organs suffer more than others. 

It is much to be regretted that so little can be found in medi- 
cal writers on the subject of the connection of the diseases with 
the food, circumstances, and occupations of difibrent nations or 
classes of society ; and still more, that the greater part of what 
has been said on these subjects is probably erroneous. Some 
assertions, made apparently on good authority, aie so directly 
contradict€»7 to the doctrine I have attempted to estal^i, 
that I cannot pass ihfkii wholly unnoticed. 
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The Laplanders have been often asserted to be an example 
of a people living wholly upon animal food, and enjoying under 
this diet perfect health, and arriving commonly at an extraordi- 
nary degree of longevity. The authority of Linnaeus is cited 
in proof of the correctness of these assertions. He has said of 
the Laplander : ** Tu dueis innocentissimos tuos annos ultra 
tentcnarium numerum cam facili senectute et Bumma sanitate. 
Te latent myriades morborum nobis Europads communes ^ 

With regard to longevity, no assertions can be depended 
upon, unless taken from authentic registers, of which, pro- 
bably, none exist in Lapland. It seems hardly possible that 
many individuals among tliis ilUterate people could be really 
acquainted with their own age. And with regard both to 
health and longevity, the accounts of modern travelers give us 
no reason to think that this people is peculiarly favored. 
Acerbi, in his travels, mentions incidentally one young widow, 
and another paralytic person ; and as, in transiently passing 
through such a country, the opportunities of observation must 
have been very few, we may fairly conclude that there is, at 
least, the usual proportion of sick among them. 

Still less favorable is the general picture of their habits and 
manners. The above-mentioned wnter describes them as 
" feeble, awkward, and helpless beings." He says, that " the 
unsettled and wandering Laplanders are remarkable for sloth 
and dirt ;" that " stupidity, laziness, and beastliness were pro- 
minent in all they did, and in all that appertained to them.'' 
And of these tribes it appears that those who subsist by fish- 
ing are the most miserable. The account recently published 
by Von Buch is, if possible, less advantageous than that of 
Acerbi. 

Nor is it true that the Laplanders do not use some vegeta- 
ble matter in then: diet, even daily. They exchange, at the fair 
of Kantokeino, the skins of their animals for meal amon^ other 
articles ; and Acerbi asserts that " the corn they obtam is con- 
verted into flour for their own use, which, through long habit, 
is become so necessary an article of their subsistence that they 
we miserable if they have it not all the year round." 

Moreover, the herds of rein- deer are milked daily, and there- 
fore much of their subsistence must be drawn from this source. 
It appears that the milk, by being frozen, is kept perfectly 
sweet and fit for use during dl the winter months. This it is 
■which serves as a substitute for vegetable food. After all, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that the supplv of vegetable food to this 
.people, from the?r ignora»:9 of agricmture, is very scanty ; and 
5* 
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I cannot doubt that they suffer from this cause exceedingly. 
If, as Linnaeus asserts, they are exempt from many European 
dl cases, they are, probably, those proceeding from contagions, 
which can hardly be kept up in a country so thinly inhabited. 

If the doctrine I have maintained be well founded, we ought 
certainly to expect to find that the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries which, from their peculiar circumstances, are the most 
scantily supplied with vegetable food, are the most short-lived. 
Of these Lapland is the strongest example in Europe ; but I 
know not that there are many registers of the mortality of this 
people. Next to Lapland, the supply of Iceland is perhaps 
the most scanty, the countiy being poor, with little or no agri- 
culture, and receiving all its corn by importation. Accordingly, 
flesh, fish, and milk (particularly the two latter) are the princi- 
pal articles of sustenance of the inhabitants, I should, there- 
fore, have confidently expected that in Iceland the duration of 
life would be relatively small. 

But I find it asserted by Dr. Holland, a gentleman who ac- 
companied Sir George Mackenzie in his tour through Iceland, 
that "a comparison of facts would probably prove that the 
longevity of the Icelanders rather exceeds than falls short of 
the average obtained from the continental nations of Europe." 
This assertion, coming from a member of the profession, and an 
enlightened man, deserves some considemtion. 

Fortunately the work from which it is taken furnishes the 
materials for its refutation, and it shows how little dependence 
can be placed on hasty and cursory observations, made on sub- 
jects with which the writers are perhaps but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Dr. Holland himself has supplied us with a docu- 
ment, an examination of which leads to a conclusion the very 
reverse of that which the doctor has drawn. From this docu- 
ment it appears that in 1810, Iceland contained 47,207 inhabi- 
tiints. Of this number there were 1698 between 71 and 80 
years of age, inclusive ; and the number of persons living, who 
were still older, was 484. If to this latter number we add a 
tenth part of the former, for the number who, having passed 
the age of 79, would be reckoned to have reached 80 (a num- 
ber which must, in fact, be considerably too large), we shall 
have a total of 653 persons of 80 years and upward. From 
this it appears that in Iceland 1 in 70 lives to be 80 years of 
age. But, according to Dr. Price (see p. 43), even in London 
1 in 40 arrives at that age ; and in country places in England, 
a fourteenth, or even less than a twelfth part of the inhabitants 
hars been known to reach this age. We see, therefore, that 



Iceland, instead «f exceeding other Earopean eountries in Ion* 
gevity, falls very short even of the metropolis of England ; and 
we maj safely conclude that a diet consisting principally of fish 
and milk is unfavorable to long life. 

I cannot avoid noticing in thb place the remarkable fact, re- 
corded in this same work^ that at Heimaey, the only one of the 
Westmann Islands which is inhabited, scarcely a single instance 
has been known during the last twenty years of a child surviv- 
ing the period of infancy. In consequence, the population, 
which does not exceed 200 souls, is entirely kept up by emi- 
gration from the main-land of Iceland. The food of these peo- 
ple consists principally of sea-birds — fidmcrs and puffins {pro- 
eel laria fflacialis and aice arctica of Linnaeus). The fulmers 
they procure in vast abundance, and they use the eggs and 
flesh of tlie birds, and salt the latter for their winter food. 
There are a few cows and sheep on the island, but the inhabit 
tants are said to have no vegetable food. 

The disease which principally cuts off the infants is that 
species of tetanus which has been called trismiis infantum. The 
writer of this account says that the same sea-fowl " is the prin- 
cipal aliment of the people of 8t. KikLa, the most remote of the 
western islands of Scotland, which I visited in 1800 ; a pecuhar 
and fatal disease, which attacks children, is common to both 
places, and may probably be occasioned by the mode of living." 

Norway is a country in the same situation as Iceland. It is 
said that the greatest part of the soil is incapable of bearing 
corn; and in consequence the principal dependence for that 
essential article is on importation. Pasturage affords a large 
proportion of the subsistence of the people. The hoiisemen, or 
married laborers, all possess cattle ; the poorest have two or 
three cows ; and stores of cheese, salt butter, salt fish, and bacon 
are kid up for winter provisions. Such kinds of matter there- 
fore form a very considerable proportion of the daily food of 
the mass of the inhabitants. From these facts, for wliich I am 
indebted to Mr. Malthus, we may conclude that the Norwegians, 
as a community, use a less proportion of vegetable food than is 
common in this country; and I should therefore infer from it a 
more rapid relative mortality. But the account of Mr. Malthus 
is apparently in contradiction to this inference, for he says of 
this country, " in common years the mortality is less than in 
any other country in Europe. The proportion of the annual 
deaths to the whole population, on an average throughout the 
whole country, is only as cne to forty-eight. ' 

Notwithstanding this apparent contradiction, n more narrow 
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inquiry must convince us tbat it is favorable to my principles. 
It appears in the first place that the climate of Norway is veiy 
healthy, and it is allowed that it is remarkably free from epi- 
demic sickness. This exemption is principally due to the scan- 
tiness of its population, scattered over an immense sur^e. The 
Norwegians are still v^y much in a pastoral state, depending 
for their support upon their cattle, and this forms an additional 
proof that this state is unfavorable to the increase of a people. 

But, secondly, Norway is without any large manufacturing 
towns ; what there are, are few and inconsiderable ; the largest 
of them, such as Christiana and Drontheim, do not possess a 
market. Hence we see that Norway ought to be esteemed to 
be almost a country place ; and to estimate the consequences 
of its habits, we should compare its mortality, not with that of 
the countries crowded with large and populous cities, but rathet 
with that of the villages and countxy places of the same coun- 
tries. The inhabitants of Norway are, upon the whole, much 
more dispersed than these. But the mortality of Norway is 
somewhat greater than that of Great Britain, including its im- 
mense metropolis, and its numerous and crowded cities — this 
being, according to the last returns, only one in forty-nine of 
the whole population. Much greater is it than the average 
mortality of the country places and villages of Great Britain. 
In the vicmity of Manchester it has been shown that this mor- 
tality was only one in fifty-six ; at Ackworth only one in sixty. 
In these places contagious fevers of various kinds must add to 
the destruction of life. From all these considerations I cannot 
consider the example of Norway as affording any proof of the 
salubrity of the diet of the inhabitants. 

In the Statistical Rep<His of Sir John Sinclair, copied by Dr. 
Beddoes, in his Essay (m Consumption, I find the following 
paragraph : *' Ratke, Aberdeenshire. Stockings knit by all the 
women, some old men, and boys. Hysterics very common, 
and cutaneous disorders. Yearly deaths, seventeen in a popu^ 
lation of 1173 ; of the seventeen, seven -or eight are from con- 
sumption; living, wretched." 

What the wnter of this account understood by wretched liv- 
mg does not appear. I conjecture, however, that it means 
principally oatmeal and potatoes. Whatever it be, it would b« 
well if this wretched living were more generally adopted ; for it 
appears that the annual mortality of this place is no more than 
one in sixty-nine; a smaller proportion than any recorded in 
England. 

ft is evident from these examples that no wdght can bc^ 
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attached to league assertions, even of respectable observers, on 
these subjects, unless they are supported by documents which 
evince their accuracy. 

From the high state of cultivation of almost all European 
countries, the supply of vegetable food is abundant throughout 
this part of the world. From its comparative cheapness, the 
laboring classes are in many situations from necesidty confined 
to it ; and of those in easy circumstances, most persons make it 
the principal part of the diet of children ; and, for the most 
part, all use a moderate portion of vegetable food two or three 
times a day. The greater part of these communities are well 
grown and well formed. This is so much the ordinary condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people, that it is looked upon as the 
common course of nature ; and deviations from the proper pro- 
portions of the body, or other organic defects, are considered 
as diseases peculiar to the individual, arising out of some defect 
of the constitution, and in no manner connected with the mode 
erf living. 

But if we examine the uncivilized races of mankind, we shall, 
perhaps, be led to form diflferent conclusions. These whole 
tribes of men we consider as barbarians, and with reason, if we 
consider the knowledge of letters as the test of civilization. 
But many of them, being acquainted with agriculture and other 
useful arts, are so far as little barbarous as the mass of the 
population of Europe. Other tribes again are very imperfectly 
versed in that or any other of the most necessary arts ; and 
some are wholly ignorant of it, and of almost all other useful 
knowledge. 

This diversity of mental cultivation has produced a corre- 
sponding diversity in their general modes of life, and particu- 
larly in their food. It is easy to see that those who practice 
agriculture, not only escape from the misery of a precarious sub- 
wstence, but acquire a bodily organization infinitely superior to 
that of tribes who are ignorant of this useful art. On the other 
hand, among these latter tribes a defective organization is so 
common that it can be accounted for only by errors in the mode 
of life. This will lead us to the conclusion, which I am con- 
Tinced is perfectly correct, that an abundant supply of vegeta- 
ble food is necessary to the complete and perfect organization 
of the human body. 

I shall cite a few facts in proof of the justness of this doc- 
trine. 

The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (situated in the 
Indian Ocean) are described as the most uncivilized of the 
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knmaa race. They have the characieristtc features of the 
negro. Though lyiog within the tropics, the cocoa-nut-tree^ 
which is 80 great a blessing to ahnost all the blands of the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, is denied to these ; and the natives 
practice no sort of agriculture. They inhabit therefore the 
coasts ; their only vegetable food is the scanty produce of the 
woods ; but their principal subsistence is drawn from fish, shell- 
fish, and the animals they catch in the woods. There is a race 
of hogs on the island, one of which affords them an occasional 
banquet ; but they eat likewise lizards, guanos, rats, snakes, and 
whatever else they can lay their hands upon. This wretched 
people in stature seldom exceed five feet; their limbs are dis- 
proportionally slender and ill formed, with high shoulders and 
targe heads ; their aspect is uncouth, and their countenances 
exhibit the extreme oi wretchedness, displaying a horrid mix- 
ture of famine and ferocity. 

This is under a tropical sun. But in a northern region the 
effects of similar causes are very similar. The Ostiaks are the 
Tartar tribes inhabiting the regions watered by the ObL They 
subsist very much by fishing, though a portion of their food 
b the produce of the chase. Of their frame of body Pallas 
says, ** of the greater number the height is moderate rather 
below the midme stature. They are not strong; the leg is 
particularly thin and with little calf (effilee). Their figure b m 
genertd disagreeable ; the complexion pale, without any cha- 
racteristic trait." 

Of the savages of Van Diemen's Land, it b said by Pmx)n 
that they have all of them, though well made in other respects 
the leg and fore-arms thin and feeble, and the belly swelled. 
These savages have less strength than Europeims. Thdr chief 
sustenance is flesh and fish. 

The same writer observes that this emaciation of the limbs 
of the savages of New Holland was observed by Labillardiere, 
Cook, and Collins. They have scarce any fruits ; the kangaroo 
and one other species (I believe an oppossum) are the only 
animals of the country, and these are scarce; therefore they 
live much on fish, which from their emigration often fails. In 
consequ^ice, in the interior, they feed on frogs, lizards, serpents,. 
the larva of insects and caterpillars, and even (as at New Cale- 
donia) upon ants. 

A sunilar defect of conformation has been observed in the 
miserable tribes upon the coast of Tierra del Fuego. They 
fish much, and have a very scanty supply <^ veg^ables, though 
they certainly do not go withait them. "Their shoulders and 
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tbeir cbest,^ says Forster, "are large and bony; the rest of 
their body so thin and slender, that on looking at the different 
parts separately, we could not persuade ourselves that they 
belonged to the same individuals."* 

The country which these wretched Pesserais inhabit is 
wholly uncultivated, and produces spontaneously very few escu- 
lent vegetables. Captain Cook observed some berry-bearing 
plants and scurvy grass. Perhaps the interior parts (of which 
nothing is known) may furnish more ; but however that may be, 
tlve whole is doubtless extremely scanty. But of birds and 
animals which gain their food from the ocean, there is the 
greatest possible abundance. Some of the islands are abso- 
hitely covered by these animals, which may be killed in any 
numbers with the greatest ease. 

Now it is indisputable that all animals, which find an abim- 
dant supply of food suited to their respective natures, increase 
in numbers. If, then, animals such as these were proper food 
for man, these islanders would be rioting in abundance and 
luxury, and we should find a great population. But instead oi 
this they are very few in number, and, as Captain Cook sajrs, 
*' a little, ugly, half-starved, beardless race." We may safely 
conclude, then, that both the deformity and stupidity of this 
race is due to their miserable diet, and that the numbers of men 
are limited, not by the supply of animal, but by that of vege- 
table matter. 

Let us now compare these miserable races with the natives 
of Otaheite — a people who, though they use both flesh and fish 
in moderate quantities, draw their principal subsistence from the 
soil — practicing agriculture in no mean degree of perfection, 
and that when they possessed no iron instrument, and without 
the aid of domesticated animals. Of all the food of these peo- 
ple, it has been said that at least four fifths was vegetable, and a 
large portion of that was unchanged by culinary preparation. 
Dr. Forster gives the following description of the bodily organi- 
zation of the better sort of these islanders : " The features of 

• For8ter*8 Observations. The same writer says, " we found them to 
be a short, sqoat race with large heads ; their color yellowish brown, the 
features harsh, the ftioe broad, the cheek bones high and prominent, the 
nose flat, the nostrils and mouth large, and the whole countenance with> 
out meaning. All the upper part of the bud^ is stout; the shoulders and 
chest broad ; the belly strait, but not prominent. The feet are by no 
means proportioned to the other parts ; for the thighs are lean-, the legs 
bent, the knees large, and the toes turned inward. They seem to be 
good-natured, friendly, and harmless, but remarkably stupiC. — Forster^ 
p. 250. 
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the face are generaily regular, soft, and beautiful ; the nose 
something broad below ; the chin is overspread and darkened 
by a fine beard. The women have an open, cheerful counte- 
nance, a full bright and sparkling eye ; the face more round 
than oval ; the features arranged with uncommon symmetry, 
and heightened and improvea by a smile which beggars all 
description. The rest of the body above the wabt is well pro- 
portioned, included in the most beautiful soft outline, and some- 
times extremely feminine. 

" The common people,*' he says, " are likewise in general 
well built and proportioned, but more active, and with hmbs 
and joints delicately shaped. The arms, hands, and fingers of 
some are so exquisitely delicate and beautiful, that they would 
do honor to a Venus de Medicis." 

The inhabitants of the Marquesas are acknowledged, by the 
concurrent testimony of all voyagers, to be a still more beauti- 
ful race. And it may be said in general of the inhabitants of 
the other Society Islands, the Friendly Islands, Tanna, New 
Caledonia, the Sandwich Islands, in all of which the natives 
subsist chiefly upon vegetables, that they have a bodily organi- 
zation of the highest degree of perfection. The natives of some 
of the New Hebrides appear to be the strongest exceptions to 
the beauty of this race. The natives of MaTlicollo are active 
and intelligent; but both Cook and Forster describe them as 
ugly, having faces like apes. Of their manners we know little. 
They practice agriculture. But they probably depend much 
upon their bow and arrows for subsistence, since every man had 
one, and they were very unwilling to part with one. Bougain- 
ville says that the natives of the Isle of Lepers (one of the New 
Hebrides) are short, ugly, and ill-proportioned. I know noth- 
ing of their habits. It may not be disagreeable to the reader, 
if I her^ introduce an extract from a still more recent voyager, 
though it only goes to confirm the observations already made. 

" The Washington Islands do not appear to diflfer essentially 
in the natural productions of the country from the rest of the 
Marquesas, or from the Friendly and Society Islands. The 
bread-tree (arto carpus mcisa), the fruit of which, according to 
what Forster says, is here larger and finer flavored than any 
where else, cocoa-nuts, bananas, Indiankole, arum esculentum, 
yams, dioscorea alata, and batatas, convolvulus batatas are the 
principal articles of food among the vegetable kingdom ; su^ar 
canes are also in abundance, but no attention is paid to c\uti- 
vating them. The Otaheitan apple, spondias, which the above- 
named celebrated naturalist (Forster) did nor find at the Mar- 
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quesas, I found at Knkabiwa, but it was somewhat scarce. 
Besides the above common objects of food, there are a number 
oi other fruits and roots, which the inhabitants eat in times of 
scarcity. 

" Judging from the accounts of all navigators who have 
visited the Friendly and Society Isles, I am inclined to think 
that the people of the Marquesas and Washington Islands ex- 
cel in beauty and grandeur of form, in regularity of features 
and of color, all the other South-Sea islanders. The men are 
almost all tall, robust, and well made. Few were so fat and 
unwieldy as the Otaheitans, none so lean and meagre as the 
people of Easter Island; We did not see a single cripple or 
deformed pei'son, but such general beauty and regularity of 
form that it greatly excited our astonishment. Many of them 
might very well have been placed by the side of the most cele- 
brated chef-d'ceuvres of antiquity, and they would have lost 
nothing by the comparison. 

'*A certain Mau-ka-u, or Mufau Taputakava. particularly 
attracted our attention from his extraordinary height, the vast 
strength of his body, and the admirable proportion of his limbs 
and muscles. He was now twenty years old, and was six feet 
two inches high, Paris measure ;* and Counselor Tilesius, who 
unites the eye of a connoisseur and an artist, said he never saw 
any one so perfectly proportioned. He took the trouble of 
measuiing every part of this man with the utmost exactness, 
and after our return to Europe imparted his observations to 
Counselor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, who has studied so as- 
siduously the natural history of man. This latter compared 
the proportions with the Apollo of Belviderc, and found that 
those of that masterpiece of the finest ages of Grecian art, in 
which is combined every possible integer of' manly beauty, cor- 
responded exactly with our Mufau, an inhabitant of the island 
of Nukahiwa. 

" I trust that this subject will be thought sufficiently inter- 
esting to excuse ray giving the measurements of Mufau, as 
taken by Counselor Tilesius, and detailed in Voigt's Magazine 
of Natural History/*f These proportions will be found in the 
note below. 

* A French foot measures thirteen inches, English measure. 

♦ Height, six feet two inches, Paris measure. 

Breadth between the shoulders, nineteen inches two lines. 
In the periphery, forty inches. 
Breadth across the breast, fifteen inches. 

Length of the arms from the point of the shoulder to the end of ttio 
longest Gngefi twenty^wo inches fjuur lines. 
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The truth of these infeiencea wiU be stall more evident from 
comparing tribes living nearly in the same climate, and with no 
other difference of habit than a more abundant use of vegetables. 
We mav select for this purpose the New Zealanders and New 
Hollanders. Both of these nations are destitute of domestic 
animals ; both draw a large portion of their subsistence from 
the sea ; and both live in a climate sufi^iently mild, and nearly 
equally removed from the equator. But the New Zealander 
cultivates the soil, from which he draws perhaps one half c^ 
his subsistence. The New Hollander uses no vegetables except 
what he picks up accidentally, the spontaneous produce of the 
earth. ** A few berries, the yam and fern root, the flowers of 
the different banksias, and at times some honey make up the 
whole vegetable catalogue." 

The whole quantity is, of course, very small The conse- 
quence is, the New Zealander enjoys a perfect organization ; 
but the New Hollander is defective. " Their size," says Dr. 
Forster of the former, " is generally tall, their body strong and 
formed for fatigue, their limbs proportioned and well knit. Of 
the latter Collins testifies, that " in general, indeed almost uni- 
versally, the limbs of these people were small ; of mo^^t of them 
the arms, legs, and thighs were very thin." 

Beauty of features appears to depend upon still nicer circum- 
stances. Many races which are perfectly vigorous are very 

Length of the head from the skuti to the chin, ten inches. 

Circumference of the head, measnred round the forehead, and jaU 
above the ears, twenty-three inches and a half. 

Circumference of the breast, forty-two inches. 

Periphery of the lower belly about the spleen, thirty-two incbea. 

Periphery of the great bason, round the nips, forty-two inches. 

Periphery of the upper part of the thigh, twenty-nve inches. 

Periphery of the cairof the leg, seventeen inches and a half. 

Periphery of the ankle an inch above the foot, where it is siiiallaat, tMi 
inches. 

Length of the foot, twelve inches and a half. 

Greatest breadth of the foot, five inches and a half. 

Circumference of the upper part of the arm, thirteen inchea and a 
half. 

Circumference of the arm above the elbow, thirteen inchea and a 
quarter. 

Circumference of the hand, eleven inches and a quarter. '^ 

Length of the hand, nine inches. 

Circumference of the neck, sixteen inches. 

Length from the skull to the navel, thirty-one inches and a half. 

Length from the navel to the division of the thighs, ten inches and a 
half. 

Length from the diviskm of the thighs to the sole of the foot, thhrty 
eight iuehea -^LamfdorfB Tr€ml9, p, 106. 
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bard ^^vored ; but it can hardly be doubted that all are beau* 
tiful in their own estimation. But the foma of features wliioh 
acoompftnies the most pci feet races of mankind must be reckon* 
ed the proper standard of beauty ; and where great deviations 
from this standard are universal, we must suspect the agency 
of some general cause. 

The Calmucks and the Circassians are not remote from each 
other, but wonderfully different in their form and physiognomy. 
The portrait of the former is thus drawn by Dr. Clarke : ** No- 
thing is more hideons than a Calmuck. High, prominent, and 
broad cheek bones, veiy little eyes widely separated from each 
other, a flat and broad nose, coarse greasy jet black hair, 
scarcely any eyebrows, and enormous prominent ears compose 
no very inviting countenance." Of the women he says : " It 
was difficult to distinguish the sex, so horrible and inhuman was 
their appearance." 

Of the Circassians we have from the pen of the same writer 
the following report : " The beauty of features and form for 
which the Circassians have been so long celebrated, is certainly 
prevalent among them. Their noses are aquiline, their eye- 
brows arched and regular, their mouths small, their teeth re- 
markably white, and their ears not so large nor so prominent 
as among the Tartars ; although from wearing the head always 
shayen they appear to disadvantage, according to our European 
notions. They are well shaped and very active, being gene- 
rally (A the middle sizes, seldom exceeding five feet eight or 
nine inches. Their women are the most beautiful perhaps in 
the world, of enchanting perfection of countenance, and very 
delicate features. Those whom we saw, the accidental captives 
of war, were remarkably handsome. The most chosen works 
of the best painters, representing a Hector or a Helen, do not 
display greater beauty than we beheld even in the prison of 
Ekaterinadara, where wounded Circassians, male and female, 
loaded with fetters, and huddled together, were pining in sick- 
ness and sorrow." 

Few will hesitate to pronounce that this ugliness of the Cal- 
mucks is the natural consequence of their diet. The horse is to 
the Calmuck what the rein-deer is to the Laplander, his slave 
in life, and his food after death. But besides horse flesh, which 
he often eats raw, the Calmuck devours indiscriminately every 
animal he can kill. " Near the entrance of the tent," says Dr. 
Clarke, " hung a quantity of horse flesh, with the limbs of dogs, 
cats, marmots, rats, etc., drying in the sun, and quite black." 
And <rf the grossaess of their manners we have the following 
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picture : " Just before entering the town, a youi^ Oalmack 
woman passed us astride on horseback, laden with raw horse 
flesh, hanging hke carrion before her on each side. She was 
grinning archly at the treasure she had obtained; this we after- 
ward found to be really carrion. A dead horse lying in the 
ditch surrounding the town on the land side had attracted 
about thirteen dogs, whom we found greedily devouring wha*. 
remained, the Calmuck having contested the prize with them 
just before, and helped herself to as much of the mangled car- 
cass as she could carry away." 

Such are pastoral manners, naked and undisguised by the 
veil of artificial refinement ; and such their consequences. Of 
the Circassians we know little, except that they subsist chic^iy 
by agriculture. Traveling through their territory is thought 
to be so dangerous, that it has hardly been attempted. A slight 
view that Dr. Clarke obtained of a part of it showed " a coun- 
try cultivated like a garden." Probably some other local cir- 
cumstances are peculiarly favorable. It is said that the teeth 
are remarkably white; a circumstance which indicates great 
purity both of the sohd and the fluid matter which enters into 
their diet. 

On the banks of the Missouri are a tribe of Indians called 
Ricaras. They cultivate the earth ; raise corn, maize, and other 
produce, in quantities sufficient both for their own consumption 
and for sale and exchange with their neighbors. This tribe is 
distinguished for the beauty of their persons ; the men are tall 
and well proportioned, the women handsome and lively. The 
following trait of their character sufficiently marks their Intel* 
lecWl endowments : " On our side we were equally gratified 
at aiscovering that these Ricaras made use of no spirituous 
liquors of any kind, the example of the traders who bring it to 
them so far from tempting having in fact disgusted them. Sup- 
posing that it was as agreeable to them as to the other Indians, 
we had at first oflfered them whiskey, but they refused it with 
this sensible remark, that they were surprised that their father 
should present to them a liquor which would make them fools." 

The Laplanders are of dwarfish statuie. The Greenlandera 
are also very short, generally under five feet. It may be thought 
that this is the eflfect of the rigor of their polar cold. But we 
find interspersed among them, and inhabiting the very same 
country, numerous families of industrious Finns, who cultivate 
the earth, and subsist chiefly on its produce; and this race, 
though they remain for centuries in the same country, do not 
appear to be in the least smaller than tl:e Swedes and Norwer 
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gians. We must acknowledge, then, that the mode of life has. 
infinitely more eflfect upon the human form than climate. 

We need not, however, travel to the other side of the globe 
for proofs of the salubrity of vegetable food, or to show that 
the human body will upon no other support arrive at its full 
Btature, attain its just proportion, and be marked by health, 
strength, and beauty. The great body of our English peasantry, 
md even vast multitudes of the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
subsist almost wholly on vegetables, and are perfectly well 
nourished. The peasantry of Lancashire and Cheshire, who 
live principally on potatoes and butter-milk, are celebrated as 
the handsomest race in England. Two or three millions of our 
fellow -subjects in Ireland are supported thv$ same way. Oa 
this subject it is said by Dr. Adam Smith : " The chairmen, 
porters, and coal heavers in London, and those unfortunate 
women who live by prostitution, the strongest men, and the 
most beautiful women perhaps in the British dominions, are 
said to be, the gicater part of them, from the lower rank of 
people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root — the 
potatoe. No food can afford a more decisive proof of its nour- 
ishing quality, or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health 
of the human constitution." 

A notion has been very prevalent, even among philosophical 
writers, that the food should vary with the climate. They ob- 
serve that between the tropics the natives live principally upon 
fruits, seeds, and roots. Though animal food is not avoided, ex- 
cept among some particular classes, yet men are in these climates 
exceedingly sparing of its use. In the temperate climates the 
more general habit is to use a mixture of animal and vegetable 
food, which is held to be in these regions the most wholesome. 
In the high northern latitudes animals are produced in plenty, 
but vegetable productions, fit for the food of man, are scanty ; 
and in these countries, therefore, men are confined principally 
to animal food. They go even so far as to say, that nature 
herself in these regions dictates the use of the flesh of animals, 
for that men must of necessity use this sort of food, or perish 
from hunger. If this plea be well founded it must be allowed 
to be unanswerable. 

The above is certainly a faithful account of the present habits 
of mankind in general ; but it appears to be the result rather 
of an imperfect state of civilization, than springing either from 
wisdom or necessity. In the tropical climates animals are, or 
might be produced more abundantly than in the polar regions, 
the earth being more fertile. But men attach themselves moro 
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to agriculture, as in these countries the iH consequences of 
usmg much anhnal food are more evident, and therefore univer- 
sally known and acknowledged. In the temperate climates the 
existing population could not be supported by pasturage alone, 
and therefore the body of the people of necessity used a mixed 
diet, wholly ignorant, for the most part, of its eflfects upon the 
body. In the high northern latitudes agriculture is hardly 
known, and a scanty population is supported by fishing, the 
chase, or pasturage, with a scanty supply of vegetable produc- 
tions. But they hve so, not because it is most suitable to their 
situations, but from their ignm-ance of more useful arts. 

There was a time, probably, when in every part of the globe 
men lived nearly as they now live in these remote regions. I 
cannot, therefore, persuade myself that even in those climates 
it b necessary for man to support his own life by the destruc- 
tion of other animated beings. We find no part of the globe 
habitable by man which is not stocked with herbivorous animals. 
The Pesserais of Cape Horn is clothed with the skin of the gu- 
anicoe (a species of deer). At the northern extremity of 
the same continent, the buflfalo, the moose-deer (or elk), the 
musk ox, common deer, squirrels, hares, rabbits, mice, and 
other animals, which draw their nutriment from the earth, are 
found in abundance as high as the 7 1st degree of north laU- 
tude, besides a plentiful stock of bears, wolves, foxes, wolverine^ 
and other carnivorous animals, which are sustained indirectly 
from the same source. Where the support of every species of 
animals is so abundant, it is inconceivable that the earth should 
deny to man alone a salubrious and innocent repast. 

In these regions the transition from their long and gloomy 
winter and summer heat is immediate, and nature compensates 
for the short duration of the season of vegetation by its great 
rapidity and luxuriance. The heat is at this time as great as 
in our own climate at the same season. The country becomes 
covered with verdure, and teems with life. Near the North 
Cape, the Ultima Thule of Europe, rich pastures that want 
no cultivation, and beautiful natural meadows are to be seen. 
And even at the very extremity, which forms the cape itself, 
in the 7 1st degree of north latitude, were found growmg some 
plants of angelica, a salubrious vegetable. The arctic regions 
are not even without their delicacies, unknown tc other coun- 
tries. The berry-bearing plants are particularly abundant. 
The rubus chamtBmoms, a large kind of raspberry: is plentiful ; 
and the rtUnu arciieus, a plant of the same genus, bears a fruit 
superior in fragrance and iBavor to the strawberry and rasp- 
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benyt and to bB other fruii of the same kkid, ereii of the 
ehoieest productioos of Italy. A small plateful of thb fruit is 
ilie most exquisite of perfumes. 

These cousideratioiis show sufficiently how futile is this plea 
of necessity. On the contrary, they render it sufficiently evi- 
dent ^at, in whatever part of the habitable globe man can ex- 
ist, there v^table nutriment may either be found or be raised ; 
that in no situation fit for the habitation of man is the earth 
devoid of prolific power sufficient to satisfy his wants, and even 
to gratify hb palate. 

This pka of necessity is contradicted even by experi^ice ; 
for, from the latest accounts which have been published, agri- 
culture has at length penetrated these remote regions. The 
potato cultivation has been several years quite general at Lyn- 
^en, m Lapland, situated under the YOth degree of north lati- 
tude, and the same is called a blesged com country. Agricul- 
ture is practiced likewise at Alten ; this is the most northern 
agricalture of the world. 

As men, even in the rudest state of society, display a higher 
degree oi intellectual power than other animals, which is ap- 
plied both to the gaining cf food and every other object con- 
ducive to his well being, it is argued that this makes so essen- 
tial a difference between men and other animals, that we can- 
not apply to man the reasoning that is acknowledged to be 
coi»3lttsive with regturd to othei*s. In animals gui(^ by in- 
stinct, it is true that we see a very exact adaptation of their 
foim and powers to the objects of their desires and appetites. 
We may, therefore, in these commonly infer from their con- 
formation the mode of Mfe to which they are fitted. But supe- 
rior powers having been given to man by the medium of a 
higher order of intellect, we must give him a wider field of ac- 
tion, nor suppose that nothing can be suited to his nature which 
happens not to be within the reach of his unaided physical powers. 

I would allow so much weight to this argument as never to 
permit theoretieal reasoning to weigh for a moment against the 
results of experi^iee. The intellect of man is as much a part 
of his proper nature as his bodily frame, given him surely 
to promote his well being. But I suspect that its power over 
the organization must necessarily be very limited. For a well- 
organized frame of body must be thous^ht to be a possession 
anterior to all other improvements, mid the instrument which 
tiie intellect itself makes use of to acquire the materials of all 
oth«r improvements. In a certain degree it ^pears essential to 
tilt iDteueet itself, and con^dwral with it. ft follows, ihm^ 
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thai a ju8t bodtly organoation is neither the object nor tfao 
coasequcDce of intellectoal culture. It is rather the gift of na- 
ture^ which is saying) nearly, that it results from uatunil habits. 
In fact, it has ever been more the effect of some happy com- 
bination of fortuitous circumstances than of design or wisdom. 

On the place which man holds in the scale c^ animated be- 
ings, all naturalists are agreed. There are those, indeed, who 
deem it a sort of degradation to the human species to class 
Boankind with monkeys, apes, and baboons, and to show the 
analogy of his structure with that of the orang-outang. But 
misplaced pride and an ignorant misapprehension cannot alter 
the nature of things. Our very language acknowledges the 
reality of the analogy between the races ; monkey can mean 
nothing but niannikin, or little man. In msisting on this anal- 
ogy we limit ourselves to physical facts which are undeniable. 
But granting it to be perfectly correct, it does not follow that 
man m consequence approaches more nearly to the nature of the 
monkey than he does to that of the otter, except in the single 
circumstance of the choice of food. The monkey b not in any 
respect superior to the otter, or the fox, or the beaver, or any- 
other animal. In his nobler part, his rational soul, man is dis- 
tinguished from the whole tribe of animals by a boundary 
which cannot be passed. It is only when man divests htoiself 
of his reason, and debases himself by brutal habits, that he re- 
nounces his just rank among created beings, and innks himself 
below the level of the beasts. 

If the question were proposed whetlier man were by nature 
intended to walk erect, or, like the animals, upon all-fours, 
from the mode in which the head is united to the spine, from 
the narrowness of the ischiadic bones, from the structure and 
position of the socket of the thigh, from the whde compagcs 
of the feet, I should conclude with confidence that the erect 
position was the most natural to the human species. Looking 
upon man merely as an animal, I should likewise conclude, 
from the structure of the hand, the form c^ the mouth, the artic« 
ulation of the under jaw, the teeth, the stomach, the csecum, the 
colon, and the length of the intestines ; from all these circum- 
stances, I say, I should conclude, that vegetable food is that 
which is most natural to man.* Many, indeed, assert that man 

* I have argcrod at some length in my " Reports on Cancer,*' that man 
it in bis Btroctore herbivorous. This appears to me to be a question of 
extreme importance, and I have therefore thought it might be usefal to 
gJLve on this subjeot liie sentiments of a writer who has made compara^ 
tive anatomy a peculiar object of his stndy. The following quotation 14 
ftmiv tb« article ** Mm,** m Dr. Boes'i Encyclopedia, writtra by Mh 
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has a structure between that of the herbivorous and cftmivorous 
tribes. Those who argue thus, acknowledge that we ought to 

J^wrence, assistant-siirgeon of St. Bartholemew's Hospital. ''The pre- 
sent seems a very proper place for coiisideriug a question that is fre- 
quently agitated on this subject, whether man appronches rnoat nearly to 
the carnivorous or herbivorous animals iu his structure ? We naturally 
expect to find iu the figure and construction of the teeth a relation to the 
kind of food which an animal subsists on. The carnivorous have very 
long and pointed cuspidaii or caunie teeth, wnich are employed as wea- 
pons of offence and defence, and are very serviceable iu seizing and 
lacerating their prey ; these are three or four times as long as the other 
teeth in some animals, as the lion, tiger, etc., and constitute very formid- 
able weapons. The grinding teeth have their bases elevated into pointed 
f>rominences, and those of the lower shut within those of the upper jaw. 
u the herbivorous animals these terrible canine teeth are not found, and 
the grinders have broad surfaces opposed in a vortical line to each other in 
the two jaws ; enamel is generally intermixed with the bone of the tooth 
in the latter, and thus produces ridges on the grinding surface, by which 
their operation on the food is increased ; in the former it is confined alto- 
gether to the surface. For further details on this subject see mammalia. 
The articulation ofthe lower jaw differs very remarkably in the two kiads 
uf animals : iu the carnivorous it can only move forward and backward ; 
iu the herbivorous it has, moreover, motion from side to side. Thus, w© 
observe iu the flesh eaters, teeth calculated only for tearing, and subser- 
vient in part, at least, to the procuring of food as well us to purposes 
of defence, and an articulation of the lower jaw that precludes all lateral 
motion ; in those which live on vegetables the form of the teeth and na* 
tare of the joint are calculated for the lateral or grinding motion ; the 
former swallow the food in masses, while in the latter it undergoes con- 
siderable comminution before it is swallowed. The teeth of man have 
not the slightest resemblance to those of the carnivorous animals, except 
that their enamel is confined to the external surface ; he possesses, indeed, 
teeth called canine^ but they do not exceed the level of the others, and 
are obviously unsuited to the purposes which the corresponding teeth 
execute in carnivorous animals. These organs, in short, very closely re- 
semble the teeth of monkeys, except that the canine are much longer 
and stronger iu the latter animals. In the freedom of lateral motion, the 
lower jaw of the human subject resembles that of herbivorous animals. 
In the form of the stomach again, and, indeed, iu the structure of the 
whole alimentary canal, man comes much nearer to the monkey than to 
any other animal. The length and divisions of the intestinal tube are 
very different, according to the kind of food employed. In the proper 
carnivorous animals, the canal is very short, and the large intestine is 
cylindrical ; in the herbivora, llie former is very long, and there is either 
a complicated stomach or a very large caecum and a sacculated colon. In 
comparing the length of the intestines to iSiat of the body in man, and in 
other animals, a aifiioulty arises on account of the legs, which are in- 
cluded iu the former and left out iu the latter ; hence the comparative 
length of the intestinal tube is stated at less than it ought to be in man. 
If allowance bo made for this circumstance, man will be placed on nearly 
the same line with the monkey race, and will be removed to a consider 
able distance from the proper carnivora. Soemmerring atates, that the 
intestinal canal of man varies from three to eight times &e length of the 
body. (De Corp. Hum. Tab. t. 6, p. 200.) (See note, p. 249.) 
6 
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be guideJ by his form and structure, in considering the species 
of food he ought to use. 

Man, says the flesh ealer, is destined to be guided by reason ; 
the animals by instinct : and this is offered as a sufficient plea 
for his doing whatever he has the power to do. Probably, 
however, reason and instinct are essentiiilly the same ; they are 
but different modes of attaining the same end : nor can ihe for- 
n^er l;e more wisely employed than in rendering our habits con- 
formable to the dictates of the latter. This was the sentiment 
of our moral poet, who has said, 

" See him from nature rising slow to art ? 
To copy Instinct then was Reason's part." 

Essay on Man. 

Miin, it is true, is or ought to be, guided by reason. But no 
guide can be more fallacious than the individual reason of the 
beings, which are, us it were, the elementary particles of human 
society. Passion, whim, fashion, imibition, or the fleeting sen- 
sations of the moment, are incentives to action : above all, cus- 
tom has erected a despotism over individual will, against the 
tyranny of which reason protests ia vain. How little reason 
hiis been consulted in the establishment of the common habits 
of life we may judge from consideiing, that the habits of mo- 
dern life are essentially the same as have been transmitted from 
the rude beginnings of civilized society. The manner of living 
of a European philosopher, absorbed in study and meditation, 
and of an Indian savage, destitute of reflection and of foresight, 
are essentially the same. In what does the banquet of an 
English prince differ from tl:e feast of a chieftain of Otaheite, 
unless it be in the costliness of the utensils, or the refinements 
of the cookery ? Fish, flesh, and poultry, in each form the fa- 
vorite materials of the repast, which is finished by the swallow- 
ing of potions of an intoxicating liquor. What share reason 
has had in the institution of these customs, I must leave to their 
advocjites to explmn. 

To form clear conceptions on this subject, let us take a sur- 
vey — it must of necessity be very cursory — of the natural pro- 
gress of human manners. We would begin with the state of 
natm-e : but such a state can be found nowhere among the 
inhabitants of earth. We cannot, however, but suppose that 
there has been a primeval state of man, and it is allowable 
therefore to conceive and depict such a state. 

The earth, while left to its natural fertility, as is observed by 
the eloquent and penetrating Rousseau, was covered with im- 
mense forest', whose trees were never mutilated bv the aye. 
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but presented on every side both su^tenance and shelter for 
every species of animals. Men would among these wander up 
and down, and live hke them upon the substances to which his 
instinct would direct him, and which his physical powers would 
enable bin to collect. These would probably be in harmony, 
as we find them in all other animals. 

As man is devoid of all natural clothing, we must sujjpose 
him placed in tlie tropical regions ; here the air is always of i 
genial warmth ; the fertility of the earth is abujidant ; and It is 
confined to no particular season ; and the sliade of the trees 
would protect him from the oppression of a vertical sun. The 
same trees which shelter, would yield the principal part of his 
sustenance. Thus the fruit of trees would appear to be the 
most natural species of diet. Rousseau says it is the most 
abundant ; as he has convinced himself from having compared 
the produce of two pieces of land of equal area and quahty, 
the one sown with wheat, and the other planted with chesijut 
trees.* 

But man would not confine himself to fruits, or the produce 
of trees ; he is formed equally for climbing, and for walking on 
the ground ; his eye may be directed with equal ease to objects 
above him, and on the earth. His arm has a con-esponding 
latitude of motion. 

Man must have been fed previous to the invention of any art, 
even the simple one of making a bow and aiTows. He could 
not then have Uved by prey, since all the animals excel him in 
swiftness. There is no antipathy between man and other ani- 
mals, which indicates that nature has intended them for acts 
<rf mutual hostiUty. Numerous observations of travelers and 
voyagers have proved, that in uninhabited islands, or in coun- 
tries where animals are not disturbca or hunted, they betray 
iK> fear of men : the birds will suflfer themselves to be taken by 
the hand ; the foxes will approach him like a dog. These are 
no feeble indications, that nature intended him to live in peace 
with the other tribes of animals.f 

Least of all would instinct prompt him to use the dead body 
of an animal for food. The sight of it would rather excite hor- 

♦ The bread-friiit tree appears to support the most abundant popula- 
tion. Doctor Forster, comparing the parts of Otaheite which are best 
cultivated, with those of France under the same circumstances, calcu- 
lated the population, about the year 1771, to be to that year of th« lat- 
ter, nearly as 17 to 1. — Forster' s Obtervations, 220. 

t On this subject see White's Natural History of Selborne, vol. i. p. 
206, 4to. D;irwin*s Zoonomia ; Chapter on Instinct ; or Homes's Sketches 
on Man ; f'rt im^nnrv I)I?cour«»e. 
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ror, compassion, and aversion. In a warm climate, pntrefac- 
tion succeeding immediately to dissolution, dead flesh mnftt 
speedily difluse an ofifensive odor, and occasion insuperable 
loathing and disgust. 

Living wholly upon vegetables without culinary preparation, 
our man of nature could never experience thirst. Even intense 
heat does not appear to excite thirst, unless it be upon bodies 
iBJured by a 'depraved and unnatural diet. He would have no 
cml therefore to the use of liquids, further than as they are 
contained in the juices of the fruits and esculent plants which 
he would eat. Drinking would be needless; it is an action 
which does not appear suited to the natural organization of 
man after the infant state. 

Finally, it is highly probable that man under these circtim- 
stances, considered as a mere animal, would arrive at a high 
degree of physical perfection ; that he would have a body duly 
formed, and a robust frame ; great vigor, great activity, and 
uninterrupted health. I cannot think, however, that this state 
is comparable to the benefits of civilization ; such an opinion is 
an extravagance which can be maintained only from the love 
of paradox and singularity. This fancied state of nature ex- 
cludes the very notion of morality, and admits not of intellec- 
tual improvement, principles which form the most proud dis- 
tinction of the human race. 

Though this picture is in a good measure the creature of the 
imagination, there having been found no tribes of men who 
depend for their subsistence solely upon their physical powers, 
yet solitary examples have not been unfrequent in which indi- 
viduals have really subsisted by no other means. Such are the 
wild men, the homines sylvestres of Linnaeus, who have been 
found in the forests, even in Europe. In intellect these did 
not appear to be superior to the cmimals, their associates ; which 
must have resulted from having been secluded from all con- 
verse with their species. But they were in perfect health, and 
possessed incredible activity. Th^y could have used nothing 
but fresh vegetable food ; this was the sort of food of which 
they were the fondest ; the want of it seems to have been the 
principal object of their regret, and the motive for attemptmg 
to return to their accustomed mode of life, as they constantly 
did. 

If men ever lived nearly in the manner I have described, it 
is obvious that this condition could not continue. Man is by 
nature gregarious; and has naturally both the will and the 
power of communicating his ideas by the inflections of his voioe». 
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I liaye heard a child of three months old call for the breast by 
a distmct and peculiar note. Knowledge must therefore spring 
up and increase. Arts would be invented, and num would cm 
bis ingenuity in aid of his physical force. The pride of reascm 
and the wantonness of power would extend his dominion, engen- 
der artificial wants, and make him the enemy and the tyi*ant of 
his more feeble and less crafty companions. No society of 
men has been observed in which the procuring and preparation 
of food has not been a work of some degree of skill and inge- 
nuity. The savage, the pastoral, and the agricultural states 
comprehend the principal forms of society under which men 
are found to live. 

The energies of the savage are almost wholly absorbed in 
the search of food ; the chase, and such vegetables as grow 
spontaneously being hb sole dependence. The materials which 
support life being very scanty, population must be proportion- 
ally limited ; and wai* seems necessary to secure to him the 
undivided possession of his precarious means of subsistence. 
His mmd is congenial to his situation ; the hostile and furious 
passions have uncontrolled possession of his soul ; he delights 
in the infliction of wounds and death; he is a stranger t» 
remorse, to compassion, and to sympathy ; he knows not the 
charms of benevolence ; even love in his obdurate bosom is but 
a transient spark. This state is, by those who have not very 
definite ideas of things, confounded with the imaginary state of 
nature ; and some have concluded, from the vices of the savage 
state, that man is naturally cruel, ferocious, and malevolent 
But this state is totally distinct from what must be supposed 
to be the state of nature. It is one in which instinct is the most 
completely annilttlated, and reason is the most feeble. The 
qualities of the savage are the direct result of situation and 
mode of life. If the proper nature of man is to be improvable 
without limit, by the force of intellect, the contlition of the 
savage, so far from being natural, is that which recedes the 
fiarthest from the state of nature. 

The period of individual existence appears in this state to be 
short. Qo many are cut off by violence (for their wars are' 
indi3crimisite massacres, in which neither age nor sex are 
spared), that it is impossible to conjecture what proportion 
would reach old age. But we are assured by a fail^ul obser- 
ver of the northern tribes, that among them a woman is old 
and wrinkled at thirty. 

Bv the simple arts of fencing in the land, and preserving a 
portion of tlie natural herbage for winter fodder, man became 
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enabled to dDmesticate some tribes of animals. By a regular 
supply of food, the number of these aidmals is greatly increas- 
ed, so that they form a portion of the artificial population of 
cultivated countries. Over these tribes, he has assumed de- 
spotic power ; he uses their labor, and applies both their milk 
and their flesh to his own sustenance. Man then became a 
shepherd, and by this transition he very much improved his 
condition. Food being more abundant, population increased ; 
and from an increased sense of security, manners would become 
less ferocious. Still civilization would be very imperfect. All 
the hordes of barbarians, who have desolated kingdoms and 
subverted empires, were pastoral tribes, drawing their chi€€ 
subsistence from their flocks and herds. 

Nor is it certain that by giving life to these new tribes of 
animals, man has conferred upon them any real blessing. One 
fact alone may make us hesitate on this subject. It appears 
impossible to keep the domestic animals in a state of subjection 
without mutilatmg the males, excepUng a few who are pre- 
served for the purpose of propagation. It may fairly be in- 
quired whether this shocking outrage on the common rights of 
nature, this cutting asunder of the link which connects the in- 
dividual with his common species, does not more than countar- 
balance all the pleasures which any being may be supposed to 
derive from the mere enjoyment of animal life. 

The cultivation of the earth, and the direct application ci its 
various productions to human subsistence, seems to be tht 
Bmit of improvement in the arts essential to the support of life. 
By the exercise of this beneficial art, myriads of human beii^ 
are called into life who could otherwise have never existed. 
By its introduction, a great revolution was commenced in the 
relations of neighboring communities. The cultivator being di- 
rectly interested in the preservation of public tranquilUty, and 
the causes which fostered hastility and rancor being removed, 
nations became disposed to suspend their animosities, and rather 
to contribute to the promotion of their mutual welfwe, which 
- became to all a common source of prosperity. Internal order 
became, too, as necessary as external security. Thus, peace 
and the empire of the law would succeed to stnfe, violence, and 
anarchy. It seems no visionary or romantic speculation to con- 
jecture that if all mankind confined themselves for their sup- 
port to the productions supplied by the culture of the earth, 
war, with its attendant misery and horrors, might cease to be 
one of the scourges of the human race. 

Nor are the effects of agriculture less favorable to private 
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teppiaess than to public prosperity. Probably there is not 
one of the real wants of life which may not be supplied directly 
from the soil: food, clothing, light, heat, the materials oi 
houses, and the instruments needful for their construction. By 
its means, not only is population increased to an indefinite ex- 
tent, but the happiness of each individual is greatly augmented. 
It multiplies enjoyments by presenting to the organs an infinite 
variety of new and agreeable impressions, which are of them- 
selves, to an un vitiated palate, abundantly sufiicient for the 
gratifications of sense. Indeed, every taste, that is truly ex- 
quisite, is afforded by the vegetable kingdom. In a wretched 
state of perversion must be the digesting organs and palate of 
the man who has lost his relish for these pure, simple, and in- 
nocent delights. Agriculture disseminates man over the sur- 
face of the soil ; it diffuses health, prosperity, joy, society, 
benevolence; from it spring all the charities of life, and it 
makes a common family of the whole human race. If those 
w,ho confine themselves to its precious gifts cannot, without 
other precautions, escape diseases, these are at least more mild 
in their form, and. more slow in their progress ; longevity is 
promoted, the final stroke is received with tranquilhty, and 
death is disarmed of its terrors. 

The primeval command of the Deity to our first parents was, 
"Subdue the earth." The labors of agriculture fulfill this first 
command, and men, in their providing tor their own necessities, 
pay the homage of obedience to the divine will. The reflect- 
ing mind, upon contemplating the strict connection between the 
exercise of this art, and the well-being of human society, can 
hardly abstam from the inquiry, whether man can perform any 
act of religion more grateful to the Author of his existence. 

We find, by lookuig on things as they really are, that in al- 
most all societies of men, which have attained any tolerable 
degree of civilization, in a certain degree the arts of ^11 the dif- 
ferent stages of society continue to be practiced. Men hunt 
and fish, and live partly upon the produce, be it of their plea- 
sure or their toil. They keep domestic animals, and they till 
the earth. Thus, in fact, the manners of savage, of pastoral, 
and agricultural life are blended together. And in the pro- 
gress of the arts it has so happened that the tilings which, in a 
rude state of society, were the most plentiful, become the most 
scanty ; and, inversely, things which could hardly be procured 
in the first stages of society became gradually highly abun- 
dant, and of Uttle relative value. 

Thus, in the rude beginnings of human society, the flesh of 
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animals or fish U obtained with infinitely greater ease than tbe 
. produce of the earth. Savages, and even early colonists, kill 
animals for their furs or their hides, their flesh being often left 
to perish, as of no value ; and even in advanced stages of civili- 
zation, the pnee of meat was either less or equal to that of 
bread. But this proportion becomes gi-adually reversed. 

By cultivation, vegetable productions become so abundant 
as to be brought within the reach of the mass of mankind, and 
cheaper than any of the other substances which are used as 
food. Indeed, according to all the present experience of man- 
kind, in free countries, vegetable food increases with the de- 
mand caused by an increase of population, so that this increase 
is not the cause but the effect of increased population. All 
apprehensions of evil from an over-abundance of people, ap- 
pear, in European countries at least, to be visionary. Death 
seems very rarely, even in the poorest class of the people, 
to be caused, in ordinary seasons, by a want of food. Excess, 
and the abuse of the gifts of Providence, is productiTe of much 
more evil. It is not the parsimony of Nature which is the pro- 
lific source of vice and misery, but the wastefulness and prodi- 
gality of men, and the abuses resulting from an excessive 
inequality in the distribution of wealth — a distribution which is 
as much a misfortune to those who are raised above the due 
level as those who are sunk below it. To use the energetic 
\anguage of our sublime and virtuous poet, Milton — 

" If every just man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfiuous even proportion, 
And she no whit encumbered with her store. 
And then the Giver would be better thanked. 
His praise due paid ; for swinish gluttony 
No*er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and tlasphemes his Feeder." 

But to return to our argument. This relative deamess of 
animal food, compared to that of the most common vegetables, 
making its use a species of privilege confined to persons in ea&y 
circumstances, the silly vanity of distinguishing themselves from 
the hard-working classes has conspired with the gratifications 
of the palate to make animal food to be esteemed by such per- 
sons one of the real necessaries of life. It is so habitual to 
thfim, that the great *r part of such persons think it imTKiccvbl? 
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U> lire without it, and any proposal of the kind appears in their 
eyes either a monstrous barbarity or a ridiculous absurdity. 
They are tormented with imaginary terrors, and they conceive 
it to be an experiment full of danger; though in everv period 
of history it has been known that vegetables alone are sufficient 
for the support of life, and though the bulk of mankind live 
upon them at this hour. So perverted are the judgments of 
men ; since, really (I speak it not in the spirit of ridicule or of 
asperity, but as a deduction from the most simple survey of the 
progress of human manners) the adiierence to the use of animal 
food is no more than a pei-sistence in the gross customs of 
savage life, and evinces an insensibility to the progress of rea- 
son, and the operation of intellectual improvement. This habit 
must be considered to be one of the numerous relics of that 
ancient barbarism which has overspread the face of the globe, 
and which still taints the manners of civilized nations. 

Where reason has interfered, and has exercised any influence 
on the manners of men, its voice has always been raised in 
favor of simple diet. Some ancient legislators are said to have 
confined the diet of the people to the fruits of the earth ; a 
report which is very credible by what we know of the insti* 
tutions of Hindostan, and the remote antiquity to which they 
reach. 

Many sects both in ancient and modem times have inculcated 
on their adherents the same abstinence as a duty of religion. 
The Romans, in the purer days of the repubUc, favored the 
same maxims: their Fannian and Licinian laws limited the 
allowance of animal food, while that of vegetable matter was 
unrestricted. But laws are forced to bend to the existing habits 
and prejudices of the people for whom they are made. A good 
man will reverence 'he laws of his country. But there is a law 
more sacred, to whioh he will make his own actions conform : 
the voice of the inward monitor, which informs him that he 
should act in all things of moment according to the dictates 
of right reason. 

Can a practice be conformable to reason which stifles the 
best feelings of the human heart ? By long habit and fami- 
liarity with scenes of blood, we have come to view them with- 
out emotion. But look at a young child who is told that the 
chicken which it has fed and played with is to be killed. Are 
not the tears it sheds, and the agonies it endures, the voice of 
nature itself crying within us and pleading the cause of human- 
ity ? We cannot hear even a fly assailed by a spider without 
oompassion— without wishing to relieve its distress, mi to re- 
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pd its enemy. The coldness of philosophical inquiry may pef^ 
naps lead us to doubt whether the sound it emits, which is no 
more than a vit ration of its wings, is really an index of pain; 
and whether we ought not to sympathize as much with the hun- 
ger of the spider as with the pain of the fly. The emotion, 
however, is natural and unavoidable. To suffer from the suffer- 
ings of any other sentient beings, and to have the sensibility 
aroused by the expressions of suffering, is, among civilized men, 
an essential property of human nature ; and a? such, it ought 
surely to be a law to man — a guide of human conduct. 

How closely the use of a temperate regimen is connected 
with morality and with intellectual excellence seems to have 
been perfectly understood by the masters of ancient wisdom. 
Plato lias said that " no one is bad spontaneously ; but that bad 
morals proceed from some depraved habit of body, or from neg- 
lected education." He must therefore have thought a proper 
regimen to be a fundamental part of a moral education. Indeed, 
he has expressly enumerated this among the other instruments 
of forming the human character : " Of much efficacy are the 
customs, either political or domestic, in which men are brought 
up, and the daily manner of life, either fortifying or corruptmg 
the mind ; for exposure to the air, simple aliments, gymnastic 
exercises, and the manners of associates have the greatest in- 
fluence in disposing either to virtue or vice." 

It is allowed that men should be guided by reason ; no truth 
can be more evident. But let us well understand what is meant 
by the term. By reason wc cannot surely mean that feeble 
glimmering of light which just enables the mass of mankind 
to grope througli the gloomy paths of life, and to pass a few 
fretful yefu^ in a vain pursuit of happiness. The reason of in- 
dividuals (if, indeed, it deserves the name) is commonly just 
sufficient to conduct them through the habitual occupations of 
the day ; but the bulk of mankind are quite unable to compre- 
hend the bearings of a complex argument, and still more to 
trace effects to their remote causes. Nor is this the case with 
the vulgar merely, for so limited is the human capacity, that 
the most exalted geniiis, and the deepest powers of investiga- 
tion, have not been able to raise their possessors above the 
errors and prejudices of their age, on the subjects which have 
not been made the peculiar objects of their reflections. 

Mankind have therefore had recourse to artificial aids to the 
feebleness of individual reason, as the guides of life, and the 
preservers of the social order; to the writings of sages; to 
noA^dms, proverbs, and apothegms which cond^se as it were 
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the exp^rieoce of ages ; to the institution of wholesome cus- 
toms ; the establishment of just laws ; to the sanctions of relt* 
gious truth. 

There is tlien a superior and more exalted reason, which con- 
sists in the perception of truths founded in the constant relations 
of things, in obedience to the fixed and immutable laws of 
Nature. This is the reason which has informed the spirit of 
philosophers, of heroes and legislators, of those who have im- 
proved the arts of hfe. or extended the boundaries of know- 
ledge. This reason we cannot but conceive to be a kind of 
emanation from the eternal fountain of truth. This the reason, 
the empire of which ought to be established on earth. The 
experience of the past gives no very favorable omens for tlie 
future ; but genuine philanthrophy must prompt us to consider 
its promotion as the object the most deserving of our exertions, 
directly tending to difiiise genuine civilization, and all the bless- 
ings depending upon it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Ob the tue of spiritaous and fermented liquors. — Spices.— >Mau by iiatare 
not a drinking animal. 

In the use of animal food, man having deviated from the sim- 
ple aliment offered him by the hand of Nature, and which is 
the best suited to his organs of digestion, he has brought upon 
himself a premature decay, and much intermediate suffering 
which is connected with it. To this habit almost all nations 
that have emerged from a state of barbarism have united the 
use of<>some spirituous and fermented liquors. As the course of 
my inquiries has taken a range somewhat extensive, I have 
(bought it right not wholly to overlook the effects of these 
liquors on the human body ; but having little that is original to 
offer on the subject^ it shall be compnsed in as few words as 
possible. 

The use of fermented liquors is, in some measui*e, a neees* 
sary concomitant and appendage to the .ise of animal food. 
Animal food, in a great number of persons, loads the stomachy 
causes some degree of oppression, fullness, and uneasiness, and 
if the measure of it bo m excars^ some nausea, and tendeoojf 
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to sickness. 8uch persons say, meat is too heavy for tbeir 
itomach. Fish is stHl more apt to nauseate. We find that the 
use of fermented liquors takes off these uneasy feelings. It is 
thought to assist the digestion. Probably, its real utiuty arise? 
from the strong, and at the same time agreeable, impression it 
makes on the stomach, which counteracts the uneasiness aris- 
ing from the solid part of our aliment. Thus the food sit? 
hghter on the stomach, and digestion goes on more com 
fortably. 

It is in vain to attempt to determine the question of the sa- 
lubrity or insalubrity of these liquors from the evidence and 
pretended experience of those who use them. Very many per- 
sons have enjoyed improved health from the total abandonment 
of all fermented liquors, and confining themselves to water. 
These are, of course, enemies of fermented liquors, and preach- 
ers of temperance. But others, again, assert, with the same 
confidence, that they receive benefit from a moderate use of 
these liquors, and even that they cannot live without them. I 
do not see why these persons are not as worthy of credit as 
their opponents. They must be supposed to give a faithful 
account of tJheir own feelings at least. This conflicting testi- 
mony, like so many others with regard to the operation of sub« 
stances upon the numan body, is an additional proof that, in 
such investigation, we must look beyond the primary effect of 
things, and can deteimine little or nothing from the agreeable 
or uneasy feelings which may immediately arise from them. 
For the ultinoate effect (which it is of the most consequence 
to determine), we must have recourse to some mwe correct 
criterion. 

Perhaps the oppugners of fermented liquors weaken their m- 
fluence by pushing their hostility too far, and contradicting the 
common experience of mankind. They deny that such liquors 

five strength, and use some refined arguments to establish their 
octrine. The bodily strength furnished by beer. Dr. Franklin 
said, can only be in proportion to the solid part of the barley 
dissolved in the water ; and from this he argued, that a penny 
loaf would give more strength than a pint of beer. But men 
will not bo so talked out of their feelings. Universal experience 
shows, undoubtedly, that fermented liquors, used in modera* 
tion, commonly augment for a time the muscular strength. 
And hence we are taught, that stimulation causes temporary 
strength. 

In fact, food itself raises the muscular strength, in conse- 
^pNmc« of its api^ioatlon to the surface iA the stomAch ; for w« 
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feel stroQger immediately after eating, and bdbre the food ift 
digested, or absorbed into -the sangmferous system. All the 
musdes of the body sympathize with this membrane. 

Fermented liquors raise the strength by impressing the brain 
in a manner analogous to animal food. For, like animal food, 
they increase the color of the face, which is an index that they 
excite and stimulate all the small vessels of the brain. Mr. 
Strutt, in his View of Manners and Customs (cited by Dr. 
Beddoes), quotes a play of the time of Henry the Eighth or 
Elizabeth, in which a citizen declares he has sent his daughter 
in a morning as far as Pimlico, ** to get a draught of ale to put 
a color into her cheeks." This increase of color passes for a 
sign of increased health. 

But to estimate the effects of these substances, we must look 
at the whole of their properties. The first and most important 
of these properties is, that they diminish the appetite and im* 
pair the powers of digestion. Water drinkers are well known 
to have much keener appetites than the drinkers of beer. This 
is commonly used as a proof of the wholesomeness of water, 
but it really shows only the noxious power of beer. Low wo- 
men of unprincipled habits give gin even to their infants, that 
they may eat less bread. It is clear, from these facts, that 
fermented liquors sap and undermine the very sources of Rfe. 
All permanent health and strength must be derived from a 
sound stomach and perfect digestion of the food. 

Fermented liquors have also a strong narcotic power. 
Though they do not cause sleep (at least with the same power 
and certainty as opium), they remarkably diminish the sensi- 
bility of the nervous system. Hence they destroy and diminish 
many uneasy feelings. They take off the uneasiness of hunger, 
the uneasiness of lassitude, and the uneasiness of cold. These 
are some of the greatest evils that the poor man suffers, and, in 
consequence, he flies to the use of spirits, heedless or ignorant 
of the idtimate consequence. To so great a degree is the sen- 
sibility of the body impaired by spirits, that a drunkard has 
been known to cut off his fingers in a fit of intoxication, with- 
out apparent suffering, and with no recollection of what had 
happened ^when the drunken fit was over. 

Besides this great, and, as it were, violent diminution oi sen- 
sibihty, under the immediate impression of fermented liquors, 
there appears also to be a permanent diminution of sensibility, 
in pei^sons habitually using them, which extends to all the or- 
gans. • The spirit undergoes no change in the stomach, but ii 
la absorbed into the circulating mass ; it is Applied to the whc^ 
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body, aad is finally eliminated by all the excreioiy orgms. If 
therefore they arc habitiuilly used, the body is constantly under 
thoir influence in a greater or less degree. The well-known 
fact, that persons who abstain from fermented liquors have a 
much greater delicacy of taste than those of opposite habits, 
may be cited as a proof that the sensibiUty of the latter is md< 
ically impaired. What is true of the tongue and palate is 
true, probably, of the whole nervous system. 

Observations on savages illustrates this fact more strongly. 
They have been often observed to have a much greater perfec- 
tion of the senses, as of the eyesight and hearing, than Euro- 
peans usually possess. As the fact is sufficiently well known, 
It will be enough to cite a single observation in proof of it. A 
writer, mentioning a native of New Zealand, named Moy- 
hanger, says of him, " It was worthy of remark how much his 
sight and hearing were superior to other persons on board the 
ship ; the sound of a distant gun was distinctly heard, or a 
strange sail readily discernible by Moyhanger, when no other 
man could hear or perceive tliem." Now it certainly has never 
appeared that negroes, or savages of any sort, brought to 
Europe, and conforming to European manners, enjoy this ot 
any other superiority over other pei-sons. There is every rea- 
son to believe that there is no physical difference between the 
different tribes of mankmd, except what is the result of differ- 
ent habits. As the tribe we are now considering used both 
flesh and fish in as great abundance as Europeans, the great 
superiority of the senses which the savage tribes enjoy cannot, 
with any probability, be attributed to any other cause than 
to their bemg unacquainted with the use of fermented liquors. 

It is hai*dly necessary to add that as large quantities of fer- 
mented liquors are highly deleterious, producing a total loss of 
muscular power, and an abolition nearly complete of all sensii- 
tiou ; as these symptoms are not unfrequently fatal, the suspicion 
appears very just, that the perpetual ingurgitation of sucb mat- 
ters cannot be innocent, however moderate the quantity may 
be ; and that all the pleasure or the comfort which persons 
derive from such habits are gained at the ultimate expense? of 
their he<ilth, and the abbreviation of their lives. 

It appeal's then that the advantages experienced from fer- 
mented liquors, and from animal food, are subject to the same 
limitations, and regulated by the same laws. There are many 
diseases of debility in which the radical strength of the consti- 
tution is unimpaired, and its powers adequate to the restoration 
of health. In such diseases the stimulus of animal food and of 
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feimented liquors may Lave no sensible injury, or even may 
produce great apparent adyanta£:es. But they mug aggravate 
all habitual and constitutional diseases. The relief from pain 
or uneasiness which they procure is induced only by a species 
of stupefaction ; and the strength that they give is from stimu- 
lation merely, and induces premature and permanent weakness. 
In all diseases tending to death, and in which therefore there 
must be a radical loss of power, this stimulation must do harm. 
It excites action, which must further impair the strength and 
accelerate the fatal issue of the disease. 

This is a distinction which ought never for a single moment 
to be out of view. A want of attention to, or ignorance of the 
opposite effects of the same treatment in different states of the 
constitution, is what causes such diversity of opinion and in- 
consistent practices. A feeble child, with some external scrofu- 
lous disorder, for example, is made to use animal food and 
wine. Its color improves ; it grows stronger ; and if the dis- 
order is unaffected, the child at least appears in better health. 
The same practice therefore is transferred to another child, ftlso 
said to be scrofulous, but with some much more formidable dis- 
ease — a white swelling we may say, or a psoas abscess. Here 
it is impossible but this practice must be highly noxious. The 
inherent powers of the system are weakened ; and mere stimu- 
lation can never impart radical 'Strength. On the contrary, it 
abbreviates life ; and the mischief done must in such cases be 
very great and very sensible. 

The habitual use of fermented liquors is a cause of destruc- 
tion sufficient of itself to counteract all the good effects of diet 
by no means insalubrious, and of situation which is more than 
commonly healthful. In the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland, 
half who are bom live to forty-one. Very nearly a fourth 
part Hve to three years of age, the great mortality being in the 
first year. But notwithstanding these strong indications of 
general salubrity, after forty the probabilities of living ki this 
country decrease very fast ; and after sixty-five they appear to 
be rather lower than is common. "Mr. Muret,*' Dr. Price 
observes, "has taken notice of this fact, Mid ascribes it to 
the particular prevalence of drunkenness in his country. He 
had, he says, " once tht curiosity to examine the register of 
deaths in one town, and to mark those whose deaths might be 
imputed to drunkenness, and he fqjmd the number so great as 
to incline him to believe that hard drinking kills more of man- 
kind than pleurisies and fevers, and all the most malignant d»* 
tempers." 
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The species of torpor or impaired sensibility, which I hayo 
attributed to the use of fermented liquors, is not a consequence 
of this practice only. Animal food produces it likewise, aii is 
obvious from the improvement of the senses consequent upca 
relinquishing it, and using vegetable food only. As the putres- 
cent matter or Septic Poison of water is powerful enough to 
induce palsy (as I shall show hereafter), this substance, it is 
evident, must have an analogous eflfect We may extend this 
remark to the digesting powers. The disuse of fermented 
liquors, the reUnquishment of animal food, and the use of puri- 
fied water, all increase the appetite and appear to strengthen 
the digestion. We may conclude then, that fermented liquors, 
animal food, and impure water injure the digesting powers. 
The same observation may be applied to the secreting powers, 
and the derangement of the other functions of the body. 

It must follow from these facts that these effects of dimin- 
ishing the sensibiUty of the nervous system, impairing the di- 
gestion, and deranging the other functions of the body are not 
to be deemed specific eflfects of these peculiar matters. They 
are rather to be deemed common efifects and common signs of 
an injured vitality ; and it seems probable that any appUcations 
or agents whatever, which diminish the powers of life and tend 
ultimately to destroy them, would have similar intermediate 
eflfects. 

■^ This leads me to remark that the specific eflfects of fermented 
liquors upon the body have not been hitherto precisely deter- 
mined. At least the diseases which are ascribed, and with great 
justice, to spirituous potations, often occurring where this, evil 
custom cannot be traced, it is obvious to suspect that the 
liquors are not the sole agents, but are to be esteemed only as 
an accelerating and concurring cause in the production of these 
diseases. 

Physicians assert that the use of fermented liquoi-s occasions 
dropsy, epilepsy, palsy, insanity, and other the greatest calami- 
ties incident to human nature. A multitude of observations 
which are constantly occurring to any man who looks round 
him, give great probability to these opinions. For example, I 
was well acquainted with a gentleman who had been afflicted 
for eight years or more with the most acute and agonizing pains 
of the stomach attended with sickness and vomiting, and recur- 
ring at intervals. These pains finally ceased from no other 
cause, as far as it could be ascertained, than his becoming 
much more temperate, and wholly relinquishing the use oi 
spirits and water. Another person whom I well knew, a large. 
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full man, advanced in years, was subject to attacks very nearly 
approaching to apoplexy. He lived in Herefordshire, and 
drank much cider. One year the crop of apples totally failed ; 
and the man being in reduced circumstances, his supply of 
cider failed likewise. The consequence was that during this 
time he escaped his customary attacks. 

Still, however, as these great diseases cannot be warded ofl 
by the strictest temperance, they cannot be deemed the specific 
effect of the poison of alcohol, but rather must be regarded as 
the ultimate effect of various and concurring morbific powers, 
acting on different persons according to the susceptibility and 
predisposition of each individual. It can hardly be doubted 
that every agent has a distinct and peculiar effect as well as a 
general effect. It is highly desirable that these should be duly 
defined. But I do not feel competent to this task, nor to elu- 
ddate the peculiar agency of each matter, further than by a rela- 
tion of the facts, which I propose to form the sequel of this work. 

That fermented liquors should be deleterious, induce disease, 
and shorten life, is so far from affording a reasonable ground of 
complaint against the order of nature, that it is a proof of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the over-ruling Power. Were it 
otherwise, the rich would be enabled absolutely to starve the 
poor, by their wasteful consumption of the articles of first 
necessity. To make a pint of wine, I suppose at least three or 
four pounds of grapes are used, enough amply to support a 
man for a day. The man, therefore, who drinks only his pint 
of wine daily, uses his own proper quantity of food, and destroys 
at the same time what might have been the food of another 
man. As the power of swallowing down wine is almost un- 
limited, to what an extent would this mischief spread, if it did not 
find its natural boundary in the destruction of life which such 
habits occasion ? All but the proprietors of the soil, and those 
living by their sufferance, would be swept from the surface of 
the earth. Property under such circumstances would be an 
evil wholly insufferable. 

T^jie distilleries are reckoned servicable as being a resource 
against famine in unfavorable seasons. But are not the evils 
which they induce much greater than those which they are 
thought to counteract ? Do they not ke^p up a perpetual 
famine among the wives and families of thousands of mechanics, 
by the dissolute habits of the fathers which they engender, the 
loss of health, and early deaths ? To convert the bread of the 
poor into poison, of all the abuses of the bounties of Providence, 
IS the nu>st flagrant and abominable. 
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I must repeat on this what has been alrcad;\ asserted with 
regard to other morbific agents, that its action ,b not the less 
real because it is slow, and the impression for a time is hardly 
perceptible. A wine drinker, on hearing his favorite liquor 
called a slow poison, is reported to have replied, " A very slow 
poison indeed ; I have used it daily these fifty years, and it 
nas not killed me yet." And this is thought to be a very tri- 
umphant answer. But the same defence may be made of 
every bad habit whatever. Many bear them with impunity, 
which proves, not the salubrity of the habit, but the flinty 
hardiness of a constitution with which they are blessed. 

The objections which are urged against the use of fermented 
liquors do not seem applicable to spices. However hot and 
fiery these are in the mouth, they do not appear to be delete- 
rious. They do not derange the brain, nor stupefy the nervous 
system ; they do not even appear to heat the body, nor greatly 
to accelerate the pulse. There cannot, therefore, be any ob- 
jection to the moderate use of such substances. The experi- 
ence and opinions of Mr. Bruce on this subject are, I think, 
worthy of attention, though not so immediately apphcable to 
our own climate as to {he more tropical regions. This writer 
asks : 

" But did they ever feel themselves heated by ever so great 
a quantity of black pepper ? Spirits, they think, substituted 
for this, answer the same purpose. But does not the heat of 
your skin, the violent pam in your head, while the spirits are 
filtering through the vessels of your brains, show the differ- 
ence ? When did any ever feel a like sensation from black 
pepper, or any pepper eaten to excess in every meal ? 

** I lay it d(^wu, then, as a positive rule of health, that the 
warmest dishes the natives delight in are the most wholesome 
strangers can use in the putnd climates of Lower Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, Senaar, and Egypt itself, and that spirits and all fo- 
mented liquors should be regarded as poisons." 

Having condemned water, and attempted to show experi- 
mentally its noxious influence upon the system ; having con- 
demned spirituous and fermented liquors, frcm the authority 
of the most enlightened medical writers and the common ex- 
perience of mankind, it must follow that then is no species of 
drinking which I approve. And, indeed^ I have already ven- 
tured to assert that all drinking is an unnatural habit ; in other 
words, that man is not naturally a drinking animal. 

To those who cannot raise their views above the passing 
scene, who think that human nature must necessarily^ be iu 
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evcrv situation the same as they observe it in their owr town 
or village ; to those, in short, who look for knowledge in the 
prattling of the drawing-room, or the gossip of the grocer's 
shop, I know that this appears a strange, if not a ridiculous 
assertion. We say, with great confidence, that water is abso- 
lutely necessary both to man and beast. But the strength of 
the evidence is not equal to the positiveness of the assertion. 

In fact, we know very little about the habits of animals, except 
of those whose natures w« have changed and corrupted by do- 
mestication. All that the natural historian can do with regard 
to the wild species, is to describe their forms, and such of their- 
qualities as have fallen under observation ; these last must of 
necessity be very imperfect. Imperfect, however, as it is, we 
know en;ugh to be cerUun that the assertion of the necessity 
of the use of water to animals is, to the extent to which it is 
carried, absolutely groundless. 

" I have known an owl of this species," (the brown owl) 
says M. White, " live a full year >vithout any water. Perhaps 
the case may be the same with all birds of prey." There 
was a Llama of Peru shown in London, a year or two ago, 
which lived wholly without liquids ; re would not touch water. 
In some of the small islands on our coast, on which there b not a 
drop of water to be found, there are, I am told, rabbit-warrens. 
Bruce says, ''That although Zimmer (an island of the Red Sea) 
is said to be without water, yet there are antelopes upon it, and 
also hyenas in numbers." To account for this, he suspects that 
there must be water in some subterraneous caves or clefts of 
the rocks. This, however, is only supposition. The argali, or 
wild sheep, from the country in which it is found, it is certain, 
does not drink. Mr. Pallas says of it, " This animal lives upon 
desert mountains, which are dry and without wood, and upon 
rocks where there are many bitter and acrid plants." He fur- 
ther says of it, " There are no deer so wild as the argali ; it is 
almost impossible to come near it in hunting. They have an 
astonishing lightness and quickness in the chase, and they hold 
it a long time." How wonderfully, therefore, is this animal 
deteriorated by domestication, and by being forced to live ia 
idtuations and to adopt habits unsuited to its nature ! 

Let us therefore consider man again, for a moment, as we 
may suppose him fresh from the hands of his Maker, and de- 
pending upon his physical powers only for his subsistence. We 
must suppose every animal so circumstanced, to be furnished by 
nature with organs suited to its physical necessities. Now I 
sec that man has the head elevated above the ground, and to 
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bring the mouth to Ihe earth requures a strained and a painful 
effort. Moreover, the mouth is flat and the nose prominent, 
circumstances which make the efifort still more difficult. In 
this position the act of swallowing a fluid is so painful and con- 
stramed that it can hardly be performed. He has therefore no 
organ which is natumlly suited to drinking. He cannot even 
convey a fluid into his mouth without the aid of some artificial 
instrument. The artifice is very simple, it is true. But still 
the body must be nourished anterior to all artificial knowledge. 
Nature seems therefore fully to have done her part toward 
keeping men from the use of liquids. And doubtless on a diet 
of fruits and recent vegetables there would be no thirst, and no 
necessity for the use of liquids. 

If it be true therefore that other animals require water, it 
would not follow that man, whose organization is different, 
would require it likewise. But we, in fact, know very little of 
the habits of animals. Our common domestic animals certainly 
drink. But it appears, as far as my information extends, that 
common water has the same effect upon them as upon man ; 
and that they are more or less healthy, according to the purity 
of the water which they^se.* 

• Many writers have observed the deleterious effect of water on our 
domestic animals. The following passage, from the Encyclopedia Me- 
thodique, is quoted in Sir John Sinclair's Code of Health, vol. iii. : " Vitm- 
vius informs us that the ancients inspected the livers of animals, in order 
to judge of the nature of the water of a country, and the salubrity of its 
nutritive productions. From this source they derived instruction respect- 
ing the choice of the most advantageous situations for building cities. The 
tize and condition of the liver is, in fact, a pretty sure indication of the 
unbealthiness of particular grounds, and of the deleterious quality of the 
water, which, especially when it is stagnant, produces in cows, and par- 
ticularly in sheep, fatal diseases that have often their seat in the liver ; 
as, for instance, the rot, which fre<|uently destroys whole flocks in marshy 
countries. The spleen is also a viscus rery apt to be affected by these 
qualities." — Halle j Hygiene, 

In a work on agricwuture, by Hogg, the Ettric Shepherd, it if asserted 
that if it be tried to rear young lambs in the winter, upon haj and water, 
they, for the most part, die. But if they are BUpplied with &esh 
lent food, they live and thrive. 
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PART SECOND. 



CASES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

In the foregoing remarks I have considered the efifects of our 
aliment in general, without any regard to the immediate condi- 
tion of the system as to health or disease. If many of the sub* 
stances so applied are morbific causes, though only ultimately 
and remotely, it cannot but belong to prudent foresight and 
prospective wisdom to avoid them. But the rules for the pre- 
servation of health and avoiding diseases, though always esteem- 
ed a branch, and a most important bmnch of medicine, are rarely 
demanded of the physician, except in cases of obvious and im- 
minent hazard. As there can be no doubt that on these highly 
interesting subjects many gross errors and many deep-rooted 
prejudices pervade the mass of mankind, hopes may be enter- 
tained that, as the understandings of men become enlightened, 
beneficial changes may be introduced into the general habits 
of society. This is, however, a remote, and not a veiy cheerinff 
prospect: But to do all that is within the feeble powers of 
individual exertion to diffuse knowledge, and the blessings which 
follow in its train, is no more than striving to pay that immense 
debt which every one owes to the community, who has received 
from the sufferance of his fellow-men the exemption from ser- 
vile and laborious occupations, and the inestimable advantage 
of mental cultivation. 

It belongs more to the immediate duty of the physician to 
consider how far the principles which have been laid down war- 
rant a change in the treatment of diseases, particularly those 
which are chronical, and upon which medicine has little influence, 
and to determine what are the advantages which experience 
authorizes us to expect from the proposed change. 

Whatever may be the effects upon the human body of the 
substances which, though received at short successive intervals, 
are continually applied to the organs, in the form of food and 
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drink, it is obvious that they cannot be estimated as we would 
calculate the forces, and percussions, and motions of inert mat- 
ter. Tlie body is a self-moving machine, subject to its own 
peculiar laws, and though to keep up the succession of motions 
and sensations, and the integrity of Che powers which are essen- 
tial to and which constitute a living system, the application of 
the peculiar stimuli of the various organs is necessary, still there 
are mhcrent properties of the body as a whole, of each peculiar 
organ, the totality of which constitute that whole, and even of 
every individual molecule of the living mass. Upon a machine 
so constituted and so complicated do the stimuli act ; and to 
gain any insight into their effects, we must consider the pro- 
perties of the substance acted upon, as well as the nature of 
the agents. 

The living body itself is not only endowed with peculiar pro- 
perties at any given moment of its existence, but it is also in a 
eonsUmt state of change, both in its powers and in its materials. 
The UTitability, mobility, and sensibility of the various organs 
are never uniform during any two successive portions of time ; 
and at periods considerably distant the change is more strongly 
marked. The whole mass of the system, the materials of which 
the body is composed, are likewise in a constant state of flux, 
80 that after a certain lapse of time there is a total change of 
matter under an identity of form. I suspect that the laws ac- 
cording to which these changes take place have not been suffi- 
ciently adverted to, and that some insight may be gained into 
the origin, phenomena, and periods of diseases by a more strict 
consideration of them. 

The circumstances to which I have adverted create a consid- 
«;rable difficulty in conducting an inquiry, by the way of experi- 
ment, on the effects of regimen, or peculiar modes of living, 
upon the body, either in disease or health. This difficulty is 
ii\cre£t^ed by the original varieties of the human constitution, so 
that, upon the whole, it becomes extremely hazardous to trans- 
fer the result of one trial to other cases of a different nature, or 
even of the same, and where the appearances are very similar. 
But still in this, as in every other physical inquiry, the founda- 
tion of all knowledge must be laid in experience ; to that the 
appeal must be made in examining the truth or falsehood of 
principles, and the usefulness or the futility of all new proposals 
for the improvement of the treatment of diseases. If the varie- 
ties of different constitutions are endless, and the forms of dis- 
ease unlimited, still there are analogies and resemblances suffi- 
gently striking and definite to serva as a guide in the intricate 
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maa^ of iiiTostigation. The differences of result of the same 
treatment upon different habits, and under various circum- 
stances, may be expected to be rather differences in degree than 
in kind ; and in circumstances more accidental and of inferior 
importance, than in the more marked changes, which may afford 
a just basis for correct reastHiing, and an encouragement for 
new efforts toward relief. 

I proceed, therefore, now to relate some cases of disease in 
which I have applied in some of them with the strictest accu- 
racy ; in all witli as much as i could effect, the principles, the 
justness in which I have labored to establish in the preceding 
pages, and in my former writings. Of the propriety of the 
general principle of removing in chronic diseases, if possible, 
all the causes of disease, whether these causes be immediate or 
remote, there can, I conceive, be no dispute. The only ques- 
tion is, what, in fact, are these causes ? I have extended them 
to almost all the ingesta ; but particularly to common water, 
to fermented liquors, and to animal food, fish, eggs, in short, 
to every thing except the matter which is the direct produce 
of the earth, and of such a kind as experience has shown to be 
wliolesome and nutriti<s^e. 

Of vegetable matter I do not know that any great nicety of 
Selection is necessary ; the palate will be a sufficient guide. 
There can be little doubt that vegetables, which are raised hi 
the country where the land is not too highly manured, are 
preferable to those whicli are raised in the gardens of gi-eat 
towns, and particularly near the metropolis. But any evil 
which may be supposed to arise from this cause, being for the 
most part unavoidable, it is nugatory to give directions about it. 
Of vegetable matter, I consider fruit, and what is unchanged by 
culinary art, as the most congenial to the human constitution ; 
and in consequent advise as much to be taken in this fonu as is 
consistent with comfortable feeling. In the sort of vegetable 
matter employed there may possibly be material differences on 
the constitution. We know that animals cannot with impunity 
deviate very much from the species of food which is most 
adapted to their natures. But as on this subject I am without 
any mformation on which I can fully depend, I think it best to 
leave it to be determined by time and future observation. 
Vinous and fermented liquors I forbid. The water used in 
^ery article in which water is taken into the stomach, I enjoin 
to be artificially purified by distillation.* This is the Peculiar 

* Pure rain wat^r, such as it is when coming from the cloads and re* 
ceived in a clean ^«s99el, m sharf, rain water ihst is kept free from tb# 
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Affimm wbich I believe to be the best adapted to the enart of 
chronical diseases in geneml, such as I have described in my 
"Reporte on Cancer/' and wliich I here repeat for the sake of 
those who may not be in possession of that work, and also to 
save me the trouble of needless repetitions in the ensuing nar- 
ratives. 

But as a motion may, in inert matter, be continued by the 
inertia of matter itself, when the impressing cause has been 
removed, so the symptoms of disease may be found to continue 
when the remote or exciting cause no longer acts. The patient 
may be too far gone to be relieved, the mherent powers of the 
system being destroyed ; or he may be partially relieved, or he 
may be cured. All tliese varieties are not inconsistent with 
the correctness of the principles and the acknowledged laws of 
the animal economy. In defining the extent to which this prac- 
tice is applicable, with any probability of conferring benefit, the 
degree of benefit which it may probably afford, the time which 
may be expected to be required, and other various circum- 
stances concerning which the mind of a sufferer is naturally 
anxious to be infoimed, experience alone must be our guide. 
To form any conjectures on such subjects, independent of trial, 
is obviously impossible. 

And (if I may be allowed to say a word concerning myself "^ 
in this place), with regard to the forbidding of animal food, an 
injunction that sounds more unwelcome to English ears than 
any perhaps that could be given, it is impossible that any one 
could have brought to a subject a mind more unprejudiced 
than I did. For forty years of my life I do not know that as 
many days were passed without animal food. Early in life 
(certainly before I practiced physic) I read some where, I be- 
lieve in Mrs. Macaulay's letters on education, that giving cbi)r 
dren jneat gravy instead of bread and water, and such sort of 
food, was discovered to be a great improvement in their diet ; 
and as young people ai-e apt to be delighted with discoveries, 
the impression remained, and I firmly believed it. The general 
str£un of medical writings since that period was not lUkely to 

admixture of all other substances whatever, is as good as distilled water 
for any chemical purpose however delicate ; and from this feet we mav 
safely infer, I think, that it is also as good for fhrkiking, cooking, and aU 
similar parpose& I am very confident that if ]>r. Lamb&*8 ezperBnentf 
^ been made with pure rain water the results wonld have been equally 
uTvemble. Bain water all can have at a very little trouble and expense, 
' a cfrcumstnnce which is not true of that which is disdUed. I cannot 
brieve HasA the Almighty would not have plaoed the b«tt feaady withia 
tbenMohofa)i'--8. 
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'ooiters baye aaeribed much poaibft mtechief to vegetal food. 
BjcketSy ^scrofula, consumt>tion, pal&y, and a host of olhor 
evils^ hayo been said to be tae direct osspriDg of soeli a diet* 
Dr. DowomaQ, in his elegaut poem id mfaocy, whoUy uc^lfeetwf 
<Mr being ignorant of all the effects of locality and wier moirb^ 
causes^ haa condensed these chaiges in the foUoiniig lines: 

The in&nt fbnn'd perhaps with stronger nerves, 
Or of peculiar nature, may escape 
The hlasting hand of sickilesB, or may tlurhre 
On vegetable (are ; yet oft we view 
Where poverty more generous food denies 
Tottering Bacnitis seize its helpless prey; 
. Or slow consommg Tabes ; or withm 
His mazy labyrinth, the tortaxoos worm, 
Finding a sore asylum, multipliea 
His noisome produce. Hence the unwieldy head. 
Distended joint, limbs variously incurved ; 
Hence the sunk cheek, the hoUow lifeless eye; 
Hence loss of balmy slee^, and appetite, 
Convulsive motions, agonizing spasms, 
And symptoms, which, in oro&r to desert, 
Had foiled the Coan Sage. 

Dr. Dm^n, if not the best physician of his i^et, certainly a 
man c( the ^aest genius, and of the greatest natural pene^'atioQ 
and sagacity of them all, was an advocate for animal food* In 
his ardor against formated liqueurs he has said, " Flesh meats 
as weU as vegetables are the natural diet of mankind ; wiUi 
these a glutton may be crammed up to the throat, and fed fat 
11^9 a stalled ox; but he will not be diseased imless he adds 
qurituous or fermented liquor to his food." And up<m this 
I may say truly preposterous doctrine, he acted, both m hb, 
own per?on and in his family. Dr. Beddoes, likewise, whose 
writings on the subjects of health have been widely diffused, 
more from the attraction of the style and the confident tone of 
auperiority assumed by the writer, than from any intrinsic worth 
of the matter, pushed the extravagance of his predilection for 
animal diet so far, that he mamtained that butchers are not 
liable to become consumptive. He might have said, with an 
equ^ chance of being right, that common servants m gen- 
tlemen's fEunilies, who, for the most jpart, live much in the 
same way as butchers, do not become consumptive, fiut 
amidst this general concurrence of sentiment, it was not easy 
to permit any doubts on such a sul^ect to come across tto 
mind. Kor, in fact« did I enterjtain.any^ lill in the year 1804 1 
tl^mvA. tba. ddeterious effect et huBme water; mhml nam 
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atwtmffw mm sraMl food, and the oth^r lusdu^ attributed 
to T«gelM>le8» Bi^lit arise from a d^formt eauae ifaaQ an j thmg 
Nalhr debOitating m regetabk food. It was not, howeT^, til 
mnm three years afterward ^at I became fuHj eonvkieed of 
ibe aMdote neeesnty ef a strict TegetaUe r^meii in ehronk 
diseases, from aa attentm ooaaderation of tie faets wbieh I 
have elsewhere detailed. 

In the relation of the following eases, I fHoB not follow any 
artificial or sciei^c order, but shall put down the lEicts near^ 
in the order of time in which they oecmred. l%iis, the re- 
salts ci those cases which have gone on loi^ enough to enable 
me to spedc with confidence of the effects of the treatment, 
will be a sort <^ cover to the d^ects of other8> which, if they 
stood alone, would not justify a ^nilar language. I shall also, 
in general, give a name to each individual case of disease, ex- 
ercising on this pcaot my best judgment For though I con- 
sider nosological arrangemeBts to be of v^ little practical 
utility, yet some names are necessary to convey to others a 
general conception of thii^, and those, therefore, which are 
«the most generally received are the best suited to this end. 

I shall vulture, m the course c^ my namitive, to draw such 
•ODchiflioos as the foots seem to wairani. Perhaps, here and 
there, I may offer some oonjectures upon the more hidden 
causes ej the phenomena of diseases. H m theselerr, Idoubl 
Bot that I shiJl be excused in the opimon of candid mid mge- 
aious mexk ; anee it is obnons that these cames, that is to say, 
te internal chaises in the human body that form Uie more 
<9en and prmmnent phenomeM ei (&eases, have, fcnr the most 
]p«fft, eluded ^ research of pa^ologica] iuquirars; this, I war, 
m ^vkm^fromUhQ fitUe satisfaction to be gained on these sub- 
lecta from fte wiitii^ ol the most ( 



CASE L 

Wetk Eyes, Pimples of the Skin, l>ymeptj Sick Headadie, Coapttpetiqa^ 
Depression of Spirits, and Gout. 

Toovex the mateikls cf the foSowing ease are ^dreu Hms 
experteiiee» m my own p««oii, X have iSoiurlit it b^ll<»* to ^Ni 
thaaamlifeiufbattwdperMii. Ifai»«lMaitbt AltM«f 
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flie Iii^te^ from a cBstant period, beli^ .cmivineed ihst 4be 
^ysicaL Me of eveiy individual c(»isi6ts of a series of pheno- 
mena, none of which are absolutely insulated and Independent; 
that each occurrence is a sort of consequence of those which 
have preceded, and is closely linked to laose which are to fel- 
low. Thus the disease which ultimately proves fatal oft^ 
shows itself in early life, and mi^ht perhaps be traced by au 
attentive observer even to the west periods of existence. It 
"grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strength." 
We have an infinite number of histories oi diseases, that is, oi 
solitary attacks or single illnesses. But the histories of a dis- 
eased life, so that we may see at a single view the order and 
succession of events, are rare and very imperfect. To proceed, 
however, with my narrative. 

August 9th, 1813. A physician, in the fort^-ninth year of 
his age, passed the first eighteen years of his hfe without dis- 
ease. But there were some peculiarities of constitution, which 
were observid>le at this time. He could never bear with ease 
a strong light, and the whole head was more than ccHumonly 
tj^[uier. At ei^ht years old he received, by a fall from a horse, 
saevere wcmna in the forehead. The cicatrix of this wound 
waa always so t«id^, that he could nev^ afterward bear the 
pressure of the edge of a hat upon it ; on which account, he 
always wore the hat close upon the eyes. He was of a lax 
fibre> with a fe^le pulse, tlmi, pale, d^cate, and with very 
light hair. 

At about ^hteen, he began to have many pimples over the 
lace, neck, shoulders, and breast ; and these continued unre- 
mittingly upwm'd of twenty years, bdng very troublesome 
producing eonsiderable deformity, and most of them, after sup^ 
Buratipn, leaving pits in the skin. About the same time, too^ 
he b^an to have some tiifling uneasy feelings <d the stomachy 
and ^ht dyspeptic symptoms. 

At the age of twenty-four or five, he was often seized with 
audden lameness, not very violent, and lasting only a short 
time. He was told by a very old sufferer from gout, that these 
lamenesses portended severe attacks of that oisease. How- 
ever, they left him bdwe the age of twenty-dght, and they 
have only been brought to his recollection by subsequent 
events. 

He arrived, however, at the age of thirty-two or three, with- 
out uxtj serious or dangerous illness. He was dyspeptic, had 
often ttck headaches, ^ eyes im^tient of light, and kad some- 
"^ — Tfl%ht lumbago or rheumatism* But be had so eonfiiifi* 
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ami HOT iriolaii sUaeks. On exposure to cold» or ^Q^ oeoo* 
Btens of disease, the stomacli was the principal suflferer. Wt(^ 
coogfas or colds he was ahnost tmaoqaaiated. 

About the period aboTO mentaoaed, he perceived a degree of 
confusion about the head ; reading caused a degree of di^ness> 
so that ioteUectual exertiou or study, which h^^l been a source 
of great pleasure, became less agreeable. About the same 
time, too, but the exact pmod he cannot fix upon, he found 
the head so heated at night Uiat even a nightcap was uneasy, 
and he always threw it off before morning ; a symptom that 
became permanent. 

In some short time afterward, he found the dyspeptic symp- 
toms greatly aggravated, the digestion imperfect, and, for the 
first tune, the secretion by the bowels became iir^ular. Arti- 
fieial meUiods of evacuation, both by medicine and by injections^ 
gave considerate relief, and brought away many seybala, and 
much offensive excrement But &e benefit was only tempo- 
rary ; after the operation of medicine, the necessity for them 
occurred ; natural evacuations, though not suspended, seemed 
ineffectual and unsatisfactory ; nor was he ever easy and eom- 
fortable when the use of medicines was intermitted for any 
length of time. The mind, too, fell into that disagreeablb 
state, in which the attention is greatly fixed upon the bodily 
feelings; in health, these are hurdly noticed, but the att^^ 
Hon is absorbed by things Uiat are external and foreign to the 
body. 

At tlus period of his life, he thought that inflammation of 
the bowels was caused by obstruction, and that the preventioa 
or removal of this obstinctioa would obviate such disease. He 
was, therefore, extremely attentive to preserve a regularity oi 
the intestinal evacuations by the re^ar use of gentfe aperient 
medicines. But notwithstanding u\ his precautions, he was 
seized, in January, 1799, with a very severe inflammation of the 
bowels. The pain was chiefly seated in the right epigastric 
region, and though the violence of the disease was subdued in 
eight or ten days, the pain at that part continued to be felt 
for a twelvemonth ; and after that attack, he never walked out 
in the cool of the evening, without feeling a slight tenderness 
and uneasmess over the whole abdomen. 

For a year or two, however, after this attack, he enjoyed, 
upon the whole, a better state of health than before it. But 
still the dyspeptic symptoms and irregularity of the bowels 
c<mtinued to trouble him. The stomach never felt easy ; he 
ii^as (pressed with flatuleuee, and it contiaued necessary (o 
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ha!9e reeoHtrse to art to procure regular e^coatkn^. Hiesa 
symptoms k^pt slowly increasing. To l^ese were jc«ned> to- 
ward the close of 1802, fits of low spirits and hypochondriac^ 
feelings, which it is impossible to descnbe, and the horrors of 
i^hich can be known to those only who have felt them. They 
were not very lasting, and were succeeded by intervals <w 
cheerfulness and good spirits. 

In the beginning of 1808, the uneasiness of the stomach 
was more aggravated. It was not acute, but constant and 
wearing. It was not a fortnight before he conceived the idea 
which led to its relief, that he said in despair to one who was 
the sharer of all his thoughts, *' What can it be that occasions 
^is constant uneasiness of the stomach ?" He was more thaa 
commonly temperate, lived in a small healthy country town^ 
and from the nature of his profession used much exercise, though 
it seldbm amounted to great fatigue. Still he found himsetf 
unable to ward oflf severe illness, and the dread of still more dan- 
gerous attacks. 

. The only thing which had afibrded any permanent relief to 
the stomach was substituting water to beer as a CA>mmon bever* 
age. This has been ser\'iceable, but without effecting a cure. 

In the month of May, 1803, he saw reason to believe that 
deleterious matter was introduced into the body with the water 
that is habitually employed ; and he determined therefore to 
try the effect of using none but what was made perfectly pure 
by distillation. The motives for this opinion he has detailed at 
length in a work entitled An Inquiry into the Origin of Consti- 
tutional Diseases. He believes that the views he took in that 
work are essentially correct, but that the hypothesis he adopted 
was too limited. He reserves, however, what he may have to 
Bay on this head to a more proper place and opportunity. 

When he found that the uneasy state of the stomach was 
abated by this simple expedient, the delight received from the 
discovery may be more readily conceived than described. And 
indeed the real benefit produced was very considerable. H« 
found a considerable improvement of muscular strength. -In 
about nine months his sick headaches left him ; and from that 
time to the present hour he has not experienced this great 
inconvenience once.* The constant uneasiness of the stomach 
soon became soothed, and in about fifteen months it was hardly 
smisible. All the dyspeptic symptoms were relieved, the st0- 

* He has been informed by others of sick headaches having been re- 
lieved by distilled wa^, particularly by a gentleman more than sixty 
fekn of iige. 
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Bach wag BO longer loaded and ODpressed with flahilaaae^ Mrf 
the bowds performed their regular fonofions without the aid 
of mediciQe. 

Regularly in the month of Octobet he had been subject* for 
some years, to severe attaeks of pain in the jaws ; so mucli 
that he used to take sixty, eighty, or even one hundred drops 
of tincture of opium to gain relief. This kind of attack recur- 
red the first year after we use of distilled water with its aceua- 
tomed violence. But since that time it has ceased entirely. 

At the end of eight months, that is to say in the beeinning^ 
of 1804, he had a relapse of the inflammation of the Dowd% 
ushtt^ in with exactly the same symptoms as in the year 
1709, and with equal severity of pain. But in this instance it 
subbed in the course of two or three days without bleeding, 
and after a week or nine days it was entirely gone, without 
leaving any trace of uneasiness after it. 

Before he adopted the use of pure water, the linen over the 
right shoulder was constantly stained with blood, irom the 
breaktog of a succession of pimples upon the subjacent parts. 
This ceased by its use, as did the tenderness of the abdomea 
upon exposure to the damps of the evening. 

All these changes showed that the whole habit of body was 
affected by this smiple change. It appeared to pervade and 
affdct every organ. But its effects were most evident upon 
the mouth, tongue, and palate. The tongue was less foul, 
the feelings of all the pai*ts more comfortable, and the teeth 
became very much divested of the dark and foul matter with 
which they were soiled. 

Another appearance was very striking. He had observed 
for years that the ddn of the neck contracted a black staia^ 
which he in vain attempted to remove by washing. It was 
eith^ indelible, or was quickly renewed after it had been re- 
moved. But this foulness, like that upon the teeth, was taken 
away almost entirely by the same process. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this blaclmess, which mav be observed on noany per- 
sons, and which is that which sdfs the linen in contact with 
the neck, proceeds from the body itself. It must be a tdnt of 
the mucus of the skin ; and as the black summits of coagulated 
mueus which may be pressed out of the skin (which are vul- 
garly called grubs) are discolored only where they have heem 
exposed to tl^ atmosphere, it seems that the matter is colorless 
when excreted ; but it is blackened by the action c^ the atmo- 
sphere. 

The whole skin also bec»ne less tenner. Thus he could 



liiar A»mgr evca wi^ cold water» wiUiout prin ; the great, 
tendeniess ci ike forehead dii^inished, so that lie became able 
to bear the moderate pre^ure of a hat upon the old cicatrix 
<m the forehead without incoavemence. The number of pim- 
ples much diminished, and those which appeared did not at^ 
f^adily roa into suppuration. 

Observing these things, he cannot be surpnsed even at thk 
time, that> not suspecting any other evident cause of mischief, 
and «ed]|g that the one which he had detected w&s of itself 
adequate to account for the premature and violent dissolutiim 
of the body, he diould have thought that no other precaution 
than attention to the purity of the fluids introduced into the 
body, with an observance of the common rules of temperance 
and moderation, was requisite to the preservation of the health. 
Ought it to be a reproach to him, that, at this period, with 
regard to the nature of the food, he was of the same opinion 
as the bulk of the community and the gre£^ body of the profes- 
aion, and tibat he had not adopted sentiments, which are by 
Hie majority, at this moment, deemed indefensible ? 

But his own personal experience, united to the observalaoni 
he made upon others, proved to him the insufficiency of this 
precaution aba^ Dunng the whole of 1804 he enjoyed ati 
improved state of health. Nor did he notice any thiAg in par- 
ticular, except it was occasionally an uneadness over the head^ 
particulariy after dinner. In the course of 1805, he first felt 
pains over the head frequently occurring. They were qiute 
differt^nt from sick headaches ; the^ were of the kind rather 
which would be called tensive, affectmg the whole cramum, and 
much depressing the spirits. The hypochondriacal feelings imd 
lowness of spirits increased. After dinner, the propen^t^ to 
sleep was frequently irresistible, even in company. Besides 
this, he found the eyesight permanently injured. Every^ object 
at which he attempt to look with steadiness had a vibratory 
motion* This was more particularly evident when examining 
pictures at a little distance. The hands and feet were always 
p^ched and hot, the skin dry, and there was a tendency to. 
emaciation. At times he found it almost impossible to fix the 
mind to any thing which demanded study and reflection. 

Toward the close of this year, and the very beginning of the 
next, the pains of the head increased much in severity, so that 
he was obliged during tiie attack to lie upon the bed, and he 
began to loath his food. He resolved, therefore, finally, to ex- 
ecute what he ]iad beai contemplating some time — ^to abandon 
animal food altogether, aud every thing analogous to it» uid to 
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eonflne Ums^ wholly to regetable food. This d^ttana&nS^ 
he put in eiecation the second week of Febmarj, 1806, and he 
has adhered to it with perfect regularity to the preBent thae. 
His only subject of repentance with regard to it has been, that 
it had not b^n adopted much earlier in life. 

He never found the smallest real ill consequence from Htm 
change. He neither sunk in atrenffth, flesh, nor sniiits. He 
was at all times of a very tlun and slender habit, and so he has 
continued to bo ; but upon the whole he has rather gained than 
lost flesh. He has experienced neither indigestion nor fla;ta- 
lence, even from the sort of vegetables which are commonly 
experienced to be the roost oppressive and windy, as beans, 
peas, peas-soup, etc. Nor has the stomach suffered from any 
vegetable matter though unchanged by culinary art» or uncor- 
rected by condiments. These results, so opposite to common 
experience, and even to his own in the former part of his life, 
can be accounted for only by considering the changes intro- 
duced into the state of the digestmg oi^gans by the previous 
use of the purified water. The only unpleasant consequence 
of the change was a sense of emptiness of the stomach, which 
continued manv months. In about a year, however, he became 
fiilly recppciled to the new habit ; and felt as well satisfied with 
his vegetable meal, as he had been formerly with his dinner of 
flesh. 

He can truly say that since he has acted upon this resolution, 
no year has passed in which he has not enjoyed better health 
than in that which preceded it. But he has found that the 
changes introduced mto the body by a vegetable regimen take 
place with extreme slowness ; that it is in vain to expect any 
considerable amendment in successive weeks, or in successive 
months ; we are to look rather to the intervals of half years, or 
years. 

But a perceptible benefit waii very soon obtained. The seve- 
rity of the pain became quickly mitigated, so tjhat it never once, 
from the time at which he made this change, forced him to take 
to his bed. But it recurred again and again for three or four 
years, at irregular but no very distant periods ; perhaps a week 
rarely passed without one or two paroxysms. And for three 
years at least he constantly awoke with pain m the back of the 
neck, near the insertion of the muscles of the neck into the 
occipital bone, and from thence spreading over the whole head. 
' So much was the sensorium affected, that repeatedly, while 
Walking through the streets during the first year, he was insen- 
sible of the weight of his body, and could not feel the pressure 
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^bw feet Upon the pavement. He presumes that this sensa- 
^on, or rather this want of sensation, must approach nearly to 
the state of those who sufiFer apoplectic attacks. This very un- 
pleasant state continued recurring for near twelve months. Since 
that time it has never been experienced. 
' When this syniptom disappeared, the paroxysms of uneasi- 
ness over the head were accompanied with a more evident sen- 
sation of fullness and oppression; and these continued to recur 
as the former paroxysms had done. It was evident, therefore, 
that the morbid changes which were attended with a tempo- 
rary abolition of sensibility, in an inferior degree of intensity, 
produced the sense of local fullness and oppression. This con- 
tinued to be considerably oppressive, even during the fifth year 
of this course (1810). 

In the autumn of the preceding year (1809), he was exposed 
daring a journey to the joltings of a stage coach. The common 
^perities of the road did not aflfect the head, but a violent jolt 
gave the sense of a deep internal pain in the interior of the 
brain. 

And — ^to bring into one point of view this part of the case — 
even now, during the eighth year of this mode of living, these 
pains recur very nearly in the same manner as they have for 
the last three or four years. Sometimes two or three times in 
the week, occasionally not above once in a fortnight, he awakes 
(having been restless the preceding night) with a pain at the 
back of the neck, and some uneasiness over the head ; it con- 
tinues sometimes ten minutes, veiy rarely half an hour, and then 
subsides, with perhaps a tiifiing depression of strength. It will 
happen, though very rarely, that it continues to be felt, but in 
a very trifling degree, during the whole of the day. But the 
sense of fullness and oppression is completely gone, and the 
whole is so trifling as not to deserve the name of disease, nor 
even of inconvenience, since it does not in any degree interfere 
with the common duties and occupations of life. 

All these circumstances sufficiently demonstrate that there 
was formed in this case deep-seated disease of the substance of 
the brain, and it appears very evident that this disease was pro- 
ceeding with a rapid pace toward an apoplectic or paralytic 
attack. What sets this beyond dispute is, that in the worst of 
these pains of the head, the tongue has been so affected that 
he could not speak with perfect freedom. The effect of the 
vegetable regimen, even during seven years and a half, has not 
been enough wholly to subdue the disease. But it has regularly 
and progressively diminished its iatensity. The paroxysms have 
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returned nearly in the same manner daring the last year as tlor- 
ing the first ; but in each successiye year the strength or inten- 
sity of them has been uniformly dinunished. 

And granting the representation of facts to be correct, and 
the nature of this case to be justly determined, I must be per- 
mitted to ask, what other method than that which has been 
adopted would have produced the same benefit? If suck 
methods exist, I confess my own ignorance of* them. Bleeding, 
either general or topical, is that which is most resorted to, and 
is that which gives the greatest relief to urgent symptoms. But 
it can do no more than this ; the morbid diathesis of the sys- 
tem, that which exists equally during the paroxysms of disease 
and during the intervals, remains unchanged. All the symp* 
toms of oppression of the brain will persist, and gradually in- 
crease, though the patient be cupped repeatedly and regularly, 
as I have myself frequently witnessed. 

If it be thought that if a cure were possible by this method 
of treatment, it ought surely to be effected in the long period 
of seven years and a half; let it, on the other hand, be oon- 
sidered how long there had been signs of the formation of this 
disease before it had arrived at that degree of severity whu^ 
enforces attention, and excites apprehension. I have shown, 
from the tenderness of the forehead, that there existed a mor- 
bid predisposition in these parts in the eighth or ninth year of 
life. It is clear enough, likewise, from the dizziness and heat 
about the head, which I have mentioned, that some morbid 
change had taken place nine or ten years before these pains 
came on. It cannot be thought strange or unnatural if it should 
be proved, that wholly to enidicate these symptoms requires 
some such time as from the appearance of the first unequivocal 
signs of disease having taken place. 

But though these pains still recur in a trifling degree, the 
relief given to the brain in general has been decided and most 
essential. It has appeared in an increased sensibility of all the 
organs, particularly of the senses — ^the touch, the taste, and the 
sight — in greater muscular activity, in greater freedom and 
strength of respiration, greater freedom of all the secretions, 
and m increased intellectual power. It has been extended 
to the night as much as to the day. The sleep is more tran- 
quil, less disturbed by dreams, and more refreshir^. Less 
sleep upoii the whole appears to be required. But the loss of 
quantity is more than compensated by its being sound and 
uninterrupted. 

In abo!it three years that vibratory motion of visible ob|e<^ 
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is BO loi^fer painful; the eye mtlier eaurte thaa aroldi tt ^i^ 
ear has received a corresponding benefit. Sounds h^ beona^ 
oppressive to him ; the iK>ises <^ children had in particukr he^ 
come kks(Hiie, But this morbid iedii^ has wholly vanishied. 
He is much more patient of the changes of the atmosph^E^ 
but particttlarly the cold. He had been clothed both in sum? 
mer and winter in flannels. But he has been enabled to quit 
^em without injury. Flann^ drawers, and flannel linings t^ 
Qie coat sleeves, during the winter months, is all that he h^ia 
retained. Wet dothev or wet fe^ are jho longer objects of terroi^ 
They cause no injury worth regarding. 

About the (Mune tii^e the burning heat of the palms of the 
hands and the soles 4>f the feet went away. The sldn, whick 
had been parched and dry, became moist and perspirable. Th^ 
to^^ue, which bad been habitually foul, became cle^n. Th» 
saliva lost all dsffltminess and viscidity ; and the secretion b^ 
the kidneys waa much increased, thou^li the quantity o^ watieiy 
fluids t^Een into the stomach was, ^ the same time, greedy 
diodnished. 

The hypochondnaoa} symptoms continued to be occa^naUy 
very oppreauve during the second y^M-, particularly during ik», 
earlier part of it; but they afterward v^ suddenly decwied, 
and at present he enjoys more un^rm and regular spirits thaa 
he had done for many years upon Quxed diet 

From the whole of these facts it follows, that ati the m-gans, 
and, indeed, every fibre of the body is simultaneously affected 
by the matters habitually conveyed into the stomach ; and that, 
it is the incongruity of these matters to the system which grad** 
ttally forms tJuU^ morbid diathe^ which exists alike both in ap- 
parent health and m disease. I naight illustrate this fact still m<»« 
■unuteW by obefio-vattons on the teeth, on the hsdr, and on the 
aldn. I m^ht show that, by a steady attention to regimen, .the. 
skin of the palms i^ the hand, or between the toes, becomes 
of a firm^ and ftrong^ texture ; that even a com upon the 
toe, which had for tw^ity years and upward been growing 
more fixed, firm, and deep, had first its habitudes altered, and 
finally was softened and disappeiured ; but peihaps enough has 
been aaid already to give a pretty clear idea both of the kind 
«f diange introduced mto the habit by diet, and of the extent 
to which it may be carried. 

I proceed, therefore, to relate some new phenomena whkh 
took {dace dwAi:^ the course of this regimen, which are both 
4mi(im ia tt^nosebres^ mA tedd to io^ortaat conchiskmai* . , 
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I hare mM ttM, at the ard of twentr-tiiree ot twenty -femv 
the subject of this case was liable tc sadden lamenesses, which 
were thought by a gentleman much experienced in gout, from 
having been himself a great sufferer, to portend that disea^. 
These lamenesses disappeared and were no more thought of, eer- 
lainlj before the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year. Neither 
did any thing like a gouty affection of the limbs appear, when 
tlie stomach and bowels were so much relieved by the use <^ 
the pure water. But he had not confined himself to vegetaUes 
fcv two months before he began to have slight pains in the 
leet In the course of the year these pains much increased; 
they became strong and beating, but of short duration, and un^ 
attended by any swelling or disooloradon. Toward ^e close of 
the second year (1807), the determination to the feet was still 
stronger; there were about that time frequent violent pains 
through the ankleo and metatarsal bones ; they were internal 
but sudden, like the infliction ^ a blow ; he used to say, it was 
as if his feet had been struck with a sledge-hammer ; Uiere 
were also sudden twinges through the toes, so sharp as to 
oblige him suddenly to raise his foot from the ground. In the 
course of the third year he became lame in one of his feet for 
two or three months. He was accustomed to awake in the 
morning without any lameness, but before he could dress him- 
self the lameness would come on, and reioain for an hour or 
two, after which it went off, and he could walk perfectly well 
lor the rest <^ the day. There was redness and slight tume- 
faction upon the upper part of the foot, over the seat of the 
disease. During the whole of the succeeding wmter, though 
the beating paias of the feet were much diminished in violence, 
the gouty £^ection was more firmly settled in the feet. One 
of the httle toes was so constantly painful, Uiat for many 
months of this winter and the ensuing spring, tiie pressure even 
of the bedclothes was painful. F(»* a year and a half longer 
be had almost constantly some gouty pains <^ the toes, and Se- 
quent fits of lameness. The last time that {his occurred was 
in August, I&IO, when, for one evening, he was so lame as not 
to be able to walk freely without support. 

This happened when he had continued the vegetaUe red- 
men four years and a half. Here again, then, let us pause for 
8 moment and consider the obvious deductions from these 
Dacts. 

I shall confine myself to tour observations : 
' 1st. It is clear that these pains of the extremities were 
eaiOKtIally the same sSo^^n as had appewped in the early part 
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^file. The cause o| their disappearing about the twenty- 
aeveath or twenty-eighth year must have been the shifting or 
coneentration of diseased action upon the internal and niore 
important organs, the stomach and the brain. When these 
became relieved by the vegetable regimen, the extremities be- 
came again affected. Disease, tlierefore, though seated in dif- 
{^^r^Mi organs, may be the same in kind ; and we may conclude 
tibat it is the property of this regimen, and in particular of the 
y^etable diet, to transfer diseased action from the viscera to 
the exterior parts of the body, from the central parts of the 
i^stem to the periphery. Vegetable diet has often been charged 
with causing cutaneous diseases ; in common language, they 
are, in these cases, said to proceed from poorness of blooi 
In a degree the charge is probably just ; and the observation 
I have just made may give us some insight into the cause of 
k. But this charge, instead of being a just cause of reproach, 
is a proctf of the superior salubrity of vegetable diet. Cutane- 
ous eruptions appear, because disease is translated from the in- 
%em&\ organs to the skin. • 

2d. There was an interval of fifteen or sixteen years from the 
disappearance of these pains, in consequence of the gradual 
changes introduced into the system by the use of animal food, 
and Sxeir being brought back again by the vegetable regimen. 
Now, during «3l this number of years, there was neither inflam- 
mation, pain, tenderness, nor any other external sign of there 
being any disease of these extremities. But from the changes 
which took place, as soon as the vegetable regimen was adopt- 
4sd, it is clear that they were really diseased at this period, 
jund had been so during the whole interval of fifteen or sixteen 
years. Disease should be considered, therefore, not so much 
«8, an obvious change in the texture of parts, which is either 
visil^e or tangible, as a change in the inherent powers, which 
belong to the part as a living substance. The more palpable 
changes, which constitute the symptoms of disease, are the con- 
sequence of the previous and imperceptible changes which 
have taken place in the vital powers of the part. The inherent 
vitality of the part, that which distinguishes every portion of 

. the liviQff body from dead matter, may be, and often is, nearly 
extinguished, when there is no such change of structure as can 

r be readily detected by the senses. 

&d. As, in the affection of the head, paroxysms, the very 
same in kind, but dift'ering in intensity, continued to recur, even 

, for years after animal food had been discontinued, it must fol- 

. low that whatever was the proximate cause of the paroxysms. 
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under the nuxed reffimeoy ih^ uaoae eontiiraed to be tike pnaih 
mate cause under the vegetable regim^L If^ tb€9*efore, tirare 
was increased vascular action in the brain, <Nr in its appendi^»es^ 
wben these paroxysms first took place, and forming tke foQB- 
dation of them, the same increased actiott, that is to say, ih0 
same in kind, but not in degree, has continned for a course <^ 
many years under a diet of vegetables alone. We see, thea, 
how ill-founded is the notion that inanition and loss of power 
b induced by a vegetable diet In fact, all the obeennMioiu 
tliat have been made, have shown the very reverse to be the 
truth. Symptoms of plenitude and oppression have oontmasd 
in considerable force for at least five years. And the conse- 
quence of this peculiar regimen has been an increase q€ 
strength and power, and not a diminuUon. In the subject eC 
this case, the pulse, which may be deemed, perhaps, the beat 
index to the condition of all the other functions, is at preset^ 
much more full and strong than under the use of animal foed» 
It is also perfectly calm anid regular. 

4th. We may, from the circuHhstances of thn case, form 
something like an estimate of the time during which the ob« 
vious effects of animal diet will remain in the system. In ihm 
instance before us, there was a gouty affection of stren^Ui er 
mtensity, sufficient to produce lameness, after the anmud food 
and every other matter which co-operates to produce such n, 
disease had been discontinued four years and a half. I uki, 
therefore to myself, if this degree of disease can remain ioar 
years and a half, supposing the mtensity of the diseased condi- 
tion to continue uniformly to decline at the same rate, we ought 
still to expect some slight vestiges of the ori^nai «ffe<^ioB at 
double tl^ distance of time, or at the end of nme years, it ii 
obviously improper to transfer this precise result to any oih» 
case whatever ; every one must be judged by its own proper 
and peculiar circumstances. But a similar mode of reasonii^ 
and a probable anticipation of future events, may, I conceive^ 
be applied to any case whatever, according to die phen<»iiam 
which it presents. 

To finish, therefore, this long account : After four years aad 
a balf, the gouty affection still continued, but its sta!eng^ be- 
came so much diminished, that the lameness never t^gam im- 
peared. Sometimes there has been a slight stiffness of the 
heel ; scHnetimes pains of the toes, with redness and soreness 
ai them alL Through the whole of the seventh year (1812), 
there was a stiffness and some pain of the left knee. But fina!ljr» 
in tlie €A^k&L jeaxp the whole of these external pans ha/re d&- 



Appealed, witii tiio exeeptioa of that trifog a&otion of iM» 
head, which has been mentioBed. 

Nor has this gouty disorder been the only external diseasa 
which may be said to have been induced by the vegetable re- 
gimen. Formeiiy he hardly Imew (as has been said) what it 
was to have a eoufh or a cold ; the stomach or bowels were 
on all occasions ol exposure the principal sufferers. But at 
^e emd of the second year of the v^etable regimen, he had 
•i^na, infinitely more severe than he had ever suffered before. 
The attempt to swallow was perfect agony. He has since had 
many sevoire coughs and colds, attended with much defluxion* 
There has ako been much itching on the surface of the body, 
par^cularly aa the head, the hams, and the legs. But to com- 
pensate for these trifling evils, now the stomach and bowels 
never suffer. 

And as to the general stato of health, it has uniformhr 
and regukrly improved, and m<»*e obviously since the fifth 
year than before that time. During the first five years there 
were many threatenings of ihe return of his former dis- 
orders, but which came to nothmg. In particular, in the 
spring of the fourth year (1810), he looked thui and ill, had 
great agitation and restkss nights; the bowels became tense; 
and once he threw up his food. But all this passed off without 
any real illness ; and he can say in gena^ that, wiUi the 
exception of the attack of angina, which kept him within doors 
for three or four days, he has not now for the space of seven 
years suffered the confin^nent of a single hour. 

With regard to fermented liquors, his experieiioe is shortiy 
88 follows. He was at all times habitually sober — a habit to 
which, in Uiis instance, he attaches no personal merit — sinoe 
he never liked wine, and it occasioned heat and uneasiness. 
He, therefore, till near tlurty years old, confined himself to a 
single glass of wine daily, as his constant habit when not in 
company. But after that tune, he felt compelled in a mcmner 
to use moro wine ; he felt chilly and uneasy, and found that 
fay ^e use of about three glasses of wine daily, he was warmer, 
was more cheerful and active, and had in every respect less un- 
^y feeling. But by the use of the pure water, he found these 
uneasy sensations greatly diminished, and the necessity for wine 
appesu^ removed. He was, therefore, enabled gradually te 
mve it off entirely ; and at pres^it he finds fermented liquor 
of any kind obviously injurious. 

These observations instructed him how substances naay in- 
tsodnee into ike system a 4}uantity of agreeable sensation at 
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destroy tineasj feefags, which are Ei the saaie time vlt6aa,ieif 
injurious, and concur with other eauses to destroy the yitid 
powers. 

He had» when living on common diet, been habkuaUy 
thirsty, and like most persons inclined to studioos and seden* 
tary habits, was much attached to tea-drinking. But for the 
last two or three years, he has almost wholly relinquished the 
use of liquids ; and by the substitution of fruit and recast Tege- 
tables, he has found that the sensation of thirst haa been, in a 
manner, abolished. Even tea has lost its charms, and he very 
rarely uses it. He is therefore certain, from his own exp^^ 
enee, that the habit of employing liqaids is wholly an artifidal 
habit, and hot necessary to any of the fnnctiims of the animal 
economy. 

He has chosen to denominate this affection of the head eUmm 
gout, induced by the obvious connection between it and the 

fouty pains. The general habit was of that kind, that it would 
ave been said that there was not sufficient strength oi consti- 
tution to throw out the gout upon the hmbs. But if it should 
seem more proper to any one to suppose this disease a dispom* 
tion to apoplexy, palsy, or any other of the great diseases ori^- 
ginating in the brain, I should not think it worth contending 
about. Such disorders affecting gouty subjects cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the same disoraers affecting persims not sub- 
ject to gout. 

I may, in relation to this \(mg history, have been tedious, 
and seem needlessly minute to most of my readers. But ki 
truth, I have omitted many circumstances for the sake of brev- 
ity. There is no other case, the circumstances of which can 
be so strongly impressed upon my mind, and of which I can 
so fully warrant the correctness of statement. The conelueions^ 
too, which I have drawn from the facts, are general conclu* 
iMons, illustrative of the universal laws of diseased action. I 
shall, therefore, be al)solved from the necessity of employing 
the same minuteness in what I have further to relate. If those 
for whose service these labors are principally designed — I mefm 
persons suffering under habitual and chronical illness-^are ^i- 
abled to go along with me in my argument, to form a general 
correct notion of what they are to expect from regimen, and, 
i^ve all, to arm their minds with firmness, patience, and per- 
severance, I shall not readily be induced to think that I have 
written one superfluous line. 

Nov. 16th, 1814. — I feel it needful to add to this account 
no more than that the pai^ ^f the head are at pr^ent s^ 



llldi^ friffing, and bs nearly gone as possible, to say thai 
ti^ are wholly removed would not he the t^th. 



CASE IL 

Disposition to Polmonarj Consamptioii. 

August 26, 1813. — L. W. L., aged sixteen, had in the first 
years of his life every mark of a deep scrofulous habit. He was 
of a fair and pale complexion, and at six years of age the skin 
was rough, the eyelids habitually red, the muscles weak and 
soft, the joints tumid. He had suffered one severe attack of 
abdominal inflammation ; the abdomen was always hard and 
tumid,^ though great attention was paid to regularity in his diet, 
and he constantly required medicine to keep the bowels regu- 
lar. To these appearances was added a thinness which might 
be Justly called emaciation, and a generally unhealthy, pallid, 
and sickly appearance. These appeared to me sufficient indi- 
cations of a diseased state of the mesenteric glands, which is a 
precursor or concomitant of pulmonary consumption. 

This general state of health was greatly amended by the use 
of the pure water, which was adopted in May, 1803 ; the habit 
was strengthened, the bowels became soft and regular, and the 
countenance became more healthful. From having been an in- 
haWtant of the country, he had become, in the autumn of 1803, 
an inhabitant of London ; and it was observable in him, that a 
dbild, who in the country was subject to frequent indispositions, 
was, by this attention only, in the heart of the metropolis, for 
about sixteen months kept free from every sort of illness. 

About Christmas, 1804, he had a mild ulcerated sore throat, 
which appeared to have been received by contagion. After 
this, though he suffered very little at the time, the health began 
rather to fail. It left a constant hacking dry cough, which re- 
iliained fixed for three or four months. At this time, instinc- 
tively, he left off animal food, and the cough disappeared in the 
spring, 1805. He then, spontaneously also, returned to the 
use of animal food, which I did not oppose, my opinion at that 
time being that the appetite should be taken as the guide for 
the species of food best suited to the present state of the body. 
I did not at that time consider that the fondness for animal food 
is wholly factitious, and could not in fact exist independent of 
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prtvKNM mdi^peiioe. In the conttse of (his yemt he 
rerj pallid, to thai by the end of it his jace was of the color 
of marble. He had an ol««tinate inflammation, of a scrofolous 
nature, of the left eye and eyelid in the autumn, which left the , 
vessels distended with blood from relaxation. The appetite 
also became very delicate and capricious, so that hb dinner was 
(as was remarked by a physician who saw him frequently) more 
play than eating. Even man^ sorts of vegetables he disliked. 



In this state, without anv positive disease upon him, but with 
the air and aspect of a child that would never reach manhood, 
I resolved to confine him to a strict v^^etable r^riaaen^ eai^y in 
they^Mr 1806. 

The consequence of this has been, that from that hour to the 
present (now seven years and a half), he has been free from all 
serioas illness ; and the health has every year become more 
firm and established. A very few slight indispositions he has 
had, which it is not worth while to rcSate at length, except one 
circumstance, which I propose to make the subject of a (ustmet 
account But in this case, though the subject was so youngs 
the constitutional changes have oeen introduced very slowly^ 
indeed, as slowly as in persons of advanced years. 

In the autumn of 1806 the opthahnia returned, but muck 
less severely^ and since that time it has not appeared. But the 
vessels of the eyelids remained distended for three or four years, 
which gave the appearance of weakness in the part F<m: fuU 
as Icmg a time he had a short hacking cough every suocessivo 
winter. During the whole of the second year (1807^, he con- 
tinued to look exceedingly paQid, and far frc»n healthy ; and 
even at the end of four years he had, with a thin, pallid, and 
extenuated body, an extremely full, thn^Ung, and what woidd 
be called an inflammatory pulse. But since that time it haa 
become much softened. 

Formerly, when eating animal food, the tongue was at all 
times covered with a white slimv crust It is now, and has 
been for several years, perfectly clean. The smallness and 
delicacy of the appetite remained for full two years, ulter which 
it improved and oecame much less fastidious. He is now rather 
.pallid, but has much more color than when he used animal 
food. 

It was an observation of his own, when he was under ten 
years of a^e, that ** When I ate meat, I was at night first too 
cold, and Uien a great deal too hot so that I could not sleep; 
but now I sleep comfortably all night long.*' I doubt wheth<nr 
qU ony point more unexceptionaUe evidence was ever offered. 
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He 18 9A pres(^ in very good health, the breath soimd aad 
strong, the appetite he«irty, with color enough, and enjoying 
great activity of mind and body, with a greater flow of animal 
spiritfi than falls to the lot of most people. But he carries about 
him strong marks of a consumptive constitution ; and I do not 
doubt that if the attention, which has been paid to him now for 
a series of years, were to be remitted fc^ three or four years^ 
he would become really consumptive. 

Nov. 11, 1814. — As this young man approaches manhood he 
af^)ears to acquire more firm health, and the signs of his form^ 
delicate state are more completely effaced. 



CASE UL 

Diftortioii of the Cheit, Pimples of the Fmo, Geaend DMOtf, and 
Weak Eyes. 

August 28, 1813. — ix. L., aged mneteen, adopted the use of 
pure water in 1803, being then between nine and ten years of 
age. She had passed through the first years of her life without 
any dangerous illness, but was delicate and subject to conges- 
tions of the bowels ; she was rather pallid, narrow in the chesty 
and had not the appearance of a child in good health. About 
Hie ninth ^ear she appeared evidently to be growing awry. The 
health obnously improved by the use of the pure water, but 
not in such a degree as to furnish any precise observation, ex- 
cept that the tendency to crookedness was checked. At the 
time that this habit was persevered in, but while she used a 
mixed diet, the skin of the face became much deformed with 
the black spots that are called grubs, and the forehead in par- 
ticular became almost covered and roughened with an aggre- 
gation of pimples. In 1805, she was still more pallid, heavy 
about the eyes, with a dark circle round them ; and the spirits 
were so tender that every little exertion was a tdl, and on the 
most trifling occasion the eyes would overflow with tears. 

About midsummer, 1809, I joined to the pure water a vege- 
table r^imen. She went to school at Warwick, where her 
regimen was continued. About October, Dr. Winthrop, then 
a physician at Warwick, wrote to me, that her mistress was 
imder considerable snxiety on account of this child ; that she 
seemed in still wors. health and spirts than before, which ' 
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attribated to the ctiange of diet, which he feared would nerer 
agree with to delicate a subject. 

I could not, however, attend to this well-inteDdoned advice, 
which, I believe, was such as would have been ^ven by almost 
every other medical man. But I conceive that delicate subjects 
are those which afford the least resistance to morbific impres- 
sions, and from which, therefore, such impressions shouM be 
removed with the greatest care. Besides, I knew perfectly 
well what had been the state of the health under the common 
regimen ; and what could be hoped from a recurrence to it, but 
a continuation of the same condition ? 

And all the prognostications of mischief from this change 
have been completely falsified by the event ; for the truth is, 
that from that day to the present she has not had an hour ill 
health, nor scarcely the trifling indisposition of a smgle day. 
E'^ery year the marks of weakness and delicacy wore off, and 
were at length completely effaced ; and she has grown up much 
more robust. The tenderness and lowness of spirits, the heavi- 
ness of the eye and languor of the countenance have been re- 
moved and have been succeeded by uniform cheerfulness, activity, 
and intelligence. The chest has expanded and assumed a per- 
fect form ; and a cough, which, in the first years of this course, 
gave strong apprehensions of a pulmonary taint has wholly 
disappeared. In a word, she is now, and has been, for several 
years, in perfect health. 

The roughness of the forehead, occasioned by the swarm of 
pimples, did not begin to yield till after more than two years, 
when they gradually disappeared. If, at present, there is an 
occasional pimple on the face or chin, she observes that it is 
much more pamful than formerly, which is a sufficiently clear 
mdex that the general sensibility of the system is much greater 
or more acute than formerly. 

, I have chosen to assume a symptom that is in itself very 
trifling (though by no means so in the estimation of young 
women), as the denomination of the condition of the subject of 
tliis relation. The narrow form of the chest, or the habitual 
tenderness of spirits, formed a more prominent feature of the 
case. But I choose the cutaneous disease, in order to evince 
the connection that subsists between all the forms of disease, 
from the most trifling to the most severe. 

The color in this example is not so high as is customary with 
the eaters of animal food. But she is much less pallid than 
when she conformed to the common habits of life. 

V. may be worth while to observe that though in this 



•objoot ihi&ee ver^ maoy Biapa of oonstitutioBftl weakiuess, yet 
there has never been aaj ^ficiency of muscular strength ; on 
the contrary, the muscular power is, and has been, rather 

freater than usually is the lot of persons of her age and sex. 
am inclined to infer from this circumstance, that the disposi- 
tion to grow awry, which is so common in growing girls, is 
founded more in a weakness of the cartilaginous and ligamen- 
tous parts of the body, than of the muscles. If any portion of 
these parts is deficient in power, and the muscles have at the 
same time their due, or more than their due tension, the body 
inclines where there is the least resistance, and the symmetry 
of the parts is destroyed. 

Nov. 19th, 1814. — In the spring of the present year this 

O person complained of a sense of weignt, which was re- 
to the stomach ; the pulse became rapid, rising to 120 in 
the minute, and the muscular strength was depressed. These 
symptoms lasted three or four days, and then declined. But 
they again recurred, and she continued in this condition^ not so 
ill as to be confined, but enough to affect her strength and 
spirits for about three weeks. Then the symptoms went off, 
BXkd she regained her usual health. 

We had here, what I think may be properly called the em- 
bryo of some disease, and probably of a very severe one. I 
cannot positively pronounce even what was its seat. But I 
have not thought it ri^ht to keep back any fact which may be 
thought by some to miUtate against my own principles. 



CASE IV, 

Ditposi^n to Hydrocephalus and Apeplazy. 

Nov. 2l8t, 1814. — A.L., aged 14, had marks in her first 
year of some irregularity of the functions of the brain. These 
were more evident in tne second and third years. Her life, at 
this early period, was a continued storm of passion, though the 
natural disposition seemed good. She was plethoric, high 
colored, and the respiration thick. The front teeth, particu- 
larly the two anterior mcisors of the upper jaw, were wholly 
incrusted with black matter. 

The use of the pure watw was adopted for this child in the 
spring of 1803. Its effects upon the respiration were verr 
striking. Before this, she could never bear being tossed with 
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Bny qmkoesB, as we are apt to do wlen pksjiog inAt ytmag 
cfaildnsn, without evident mtaks of terror and imeaeiiieBS. Bwi 
in some time after using the distilled water, the same degree of 
Yicdence had no longer the same efieet, nor did it cause anjr 
apparent uneasiness. 

In the course of the ensuing winter ^ had a it of riee|)i- 
ness, which lasted a daj and a half. In the sprii^ fc^lowinff 
(1804), she had scarlatina rery sererel^, hut recor^^ from it 
perfectly. She contmued to use the mixed diet for neariy three 
years and a half. During this time it was obserred litat her 
nights were rery restless ; she often screamed with violence ia 
her sleep. She had also frequent pains of the head, whkk, 
when they affected her, caused a heaviness and peculmr ap- 
pearance of the eyes, so that it was easy, fitmi the counte- 
nance, to judge when the head was affected. 8tte con^nued 
to have a very high florid color; she grew much, but the 
chest was narrow, and the abdomen so protuberant as to be 
rery observable. The spnits were also irr^^ular; she was 
easily offended, took Httle delight in pky, but nih&r affected 
solitude. The pulse was frequ^it and irregular. The tongue 
was always covered with a thick white crust. The thyroid 
gland was also large, and seemed inclined to swelL 

Under these circumstances she was confined to a vegetabfo 
diet in November, 1806, and has regukuiy adhered to it to 
this time. For a very considerable time there was hardtyany 
perceptible difference in her constitutional aifectbns. When 
she had been confined to this diet a year and a half, she had 
one night such violent soreamn^ in her sleep, that she brought 
out of their beds the fieunily at whose house she was. In the 
spring, 1809, she retained her high flcnid color, and it was very 
nearly as strong as when she used animal food. In the autumn 
of this year she had a mild inflammatory fever, which confined 
her to her room, and reduced her a good deal. All this time 
the symptoms of the diseased state of the head, the screamings 
at flight^ the pains frequently recurring, and the dullness and 
heaviness of the eyes, and the other circumstances I have men- 
tioned, contmued to harass her. Even at the end of four 
years they were so strong as to attract the observaticm of those 
with whom she conversed. But now, that b to say, at the end 
of eight years, and, indeed, for the last three years, the whole 
habit is changed, and with it the marks of constitutional cdt- 
ease removeoL The high florid color of the face is gone, 
though she is at present far from pallid. The chest has b^ 
eome ezpuidedi and the tumefoc^on of the abdomen^ Is it* 



sioftd. I lHKf« a fight, ^ierefbre» to sxf, as I hate already 
d<me, diat tbss high fl<»id color, so far from being a ^gn <^ 
heaUh, ia a sign of diaeaae. The tcmgue is become qmie cleaQ, 
and the teeth are without any incrustadon. Indeed, the use 
of the pure water alone took off the remarkable foulness c^ the 
front teetii. The awellii^ of the thyroid gland has disap- 
peared. 

If I were to say that the a&c^n of the head is wholly re* 
jqaoTcd, I should say what k certainly not true. But it is so 
BBfueh r^noved, that she has e^ery external appearance of good 
health ; Bor could it be discovered Uiat she has at present any 
isomplainta about the head, without a minute imd critical ex- 
amination. The common observer would pronounce her in 
p^eot heidth. 

The similitude between the eirciHi»tances c^ this disease and 
the pains of the head related in the first case (see p. 151), 
wn sufi&ciently dbvious. Tlus case agam warrants the concIu<- 
fekm that, m deep-seated coastitutional dbease, the effect of 
TegetaUe diet is slowly, but progressivdy and regularly, to 
dimimsh the ii^nsity of the paroxysms which form its exter^ 
Afd sign and character. 

And when I consid^ the early period at which these signs 
ol^iaeafie in the most important <»r^n of the system appeared, 
ttid the fvoat pertinadty with which they have continued for 
a series of year^ I Uiink myself fully wammted in the suppod- 
tiion that, under coou&on circumstances, these symptoms must 
have been eontiiMially aggravated ; thiU they woidd have led to 
a iatal disease ^ the brain, probacy und^ the f(nrm df the 
hifdfocepkaiHi mUrnus ; and that it la very unlikely ^at she 
w<Mild have r^iched puberty, or even that period of l^e at 
which she la now arrived. 

Thoi^h ^B ^kSA has now for several years been in a retf 
fgoaSi general alate of heal^, she haa commonly, at least once 
a year, a mild febrile attack which eoi^nes her tat two or Unee 
days. The head is always the part most affected. 

Three other young people, members of the same family as 
those whose cases have Deei^rehite4t have used the same regimen 
for about the same period of time. They are and have been, 
mnce its adoption, without aii^ ^ms like serious diseases. The 
oldest (now m her nineteenth year) has a better general state 
of Itfat^ ^Mii m theearfy penod ol fife; but there are no cir* 
cnnalaftceB wectky of reMi(», exoepi it be, thaW not 
iail Aa ^tartioa paid lo^har ii^jAehae BMe tUb^^ 
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^b» tliitist ThA thyroid, gknd k brg% aad tlie'whole tbroi^ 
k larger than in common, or tha» is perfectly natunU. Tko 
gland has not the dze which can be eaUed broochocele, and » 
in texture, as far as can be determined by the feel, sound and 
.healthy ; but it is obviously the embryo or germ of a broncho- 
eele. The second, aged thirteen, had some indisposition of k 
few days, when she had left off animal food nme monti^ 
She also lost her color, which was fine, so as to be a considera- 
ble ornament to her person* This occasioned mueh regret. 
3at, with the above trming exception, she has enjoyed a com- 

tlete and uninterrupted state of health. Her color improves « 
tUe* but she is still a pallid girl. The thhrd, aged twel^e^ 
likewise lost his color ; but has scarcdiy had any indiuKMitios, 
even of half an hour, now for eight years. His color k ot late 
years much improved ; but it is not nearly so Ugh as when he 
used animal food. 

I cannot help noticing a fact which occurred to the second 
of them children, ^e girl of thirteen. It is so tnfiii^ and com« 
mon an occurrence, t^t nothing but the k^erence to which k 
dixviouafy leads can justify the mention oi it But we are resdly 
apt to overlook, by attempting to thmk too deeply, tl^ ju^ 
consequences of what we are seeing every hoixr. 

In ^is child then, in the spring of the year 1S14| a naS 
came off one of the &igers. There was no accident ; kmi it 
exfoliated, and, in course of time, was reproduced. Of coarse^ 
this was not unatteuded with pain and su&nng. 

Kow what happeans on the sur&ce, we must, <^ neeesnty^ 
suppose may happen in any other part of the body. A piffi 
m(Qr have naturally imperfect powers of conservation. It n^y, 
tl^r^re^ perish, and he reproduced. This would be a disease; 
and, jfurther, it would happen in defiance of any xe^^en or aay 
method of treatment whateyer. Was it some such event as 
this that caused the derangement ci health, which oecutred i% 
Case UI^ mentioned at p. 16^ ? 



CASE V. 

Pttlm^ittry ConrampCioa. 



Ir we except ^ first of the preceding cases, ike faets winch I 
have hitherto related are of yoimg people, ^ew&smal staftftfll 
ifOi^^ b$att^ l^th9)c^.mdicat«d^^ ^^M^^^Qm0^> 
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tion, than disease completely formed. They are not, as I ap- 
prehend the less valuable on that account ; for as many diseases, 
m their perfect form, exclude all hopes of relief, it is the more 
impoi*tant to attend with care to the symptoms which are the 
precursors of them. In those cases which are to follow, the 
symptoms of disease, for the most part, were more definite and 
strongly marked. 

The difficulty of an investigation, such as is the object of this 
work, is greatly increased by the endless varieties of the human 
constitution, which produces a corresponding variety in the 
symptoms and progress of diseases. If, for example, I cite in 
evidence of the justness of my own conclusions an instance of 
a patient with a large ulcerated cancer having lived four years, 
it may be answered that the same disease has continued a 
longer time in persons living according to the common fashion 
of the country. And it is mdeed certain that this species of 
evidence can have little weight, except as applied to the par- 
ticular case in question ; the extent of the disease, the stage in 
which it was taken up, the habit of the patient, and other cir- 
cumstances applicable to this case, and to no other, make the 
deductions from the duration of the disease either just or nuga- 
tory; and our reliance upon them depends more upon our 
opinion of the judgment of the observer than upon the fact 
itself. 

The same variety makes it almost, if not quite, impossible to 
fix upon certsun and definite pathognomic signs of diseases, and 
more particularly in their early stages. But if these diseases 
are such as to afford very slight hopes of success to any method 
of treatment whatever in their more advanced and exquisite 
form, it is more especially incumbent on us to observe atten- 
tively their incipient stages, and to attempt to arrest them at 
this period. 

Pulmonary consumption is such a disease. As it is, when 
arrived at a certain stage, necessarily fatal, this stage should be 
regarded as the extreme effect of the morbific causes applied to 
the body, 

These extreme effects, when they are such as commonly pre- 
cede dissolution at no very remote period, it is in vain to expect 
to remove by the removal of the remote causes of disease. In 
such cases the vitality of the body is radically impaired, and 
the powers of restoration are destroyed. This I apprehend to 
be universally true, whatever is the form of the disease ; though 
the signs of this impaired vitality may be highly diversified, and 
in some coses may be hardly cognizable by the senses^ 
8 



In conformity with this doctrine^ it is incumbent upon me to 
acknowledge that in every case of pulmonary consumption 
which I hare deemed a confirmed case, death has ensued, not- 
withstanding the most exact attention to regimen upon the 
principles I have laid down* In some, the benefit for a time» 
even lor three or four months, was so striking as to give great 
hopes that the patients would receive a cure. But new symp- 
toms, which it is needless to relate, supervened ; and the issue 
was as I have said. ' It is rkht, however, and indeed it is 
necessary to add that none ot these pati^its lived a twelve- 
month. They were therefore very far gone before they came 
under my care. It by no means follows, then, that the samo 
fatal issue would have taken place hod they been treated at aa 
earlier period. 

I think it right also to acknowledge some change of senti- 
ments with rc^rd to symptoms, from what I have expressed 
in my Inquiry mto the Origin of Constitutional Diseases. With 
the general doctrine which I have there maintained, that con- 
sumption is a constitutional disease of the whole body, and 
not a local disease confined to the lungs, and that the symp- 
toms indicate the system to be under the influence of a con- 
stant and preternatural stimulation, I continue to be contented ; 
and the more so, as it has been approved by enlightened men. 
But I have said (p. 137 of that work) that the symptoms of in- 
creased fever, and highly rapid pulse toward the close of tha 
disease, is an index that the vitality of the body or sensorial 
power is not destroyed at this period. I suspect, however, 
that this is a mistaken view ; and that, in particular, a pulse 
habitually raised much beyond its natural standard of rapidity, 
must be deemed an index of vital powers impaired, or nearly 
destroyed. It is certain that in this case no diet, however 
anti-stimulant, will bring the pulse down to its natural stan- 
derd. 

There is often much difficulty in recognizing pulmonary con* 
sumption in itis earlier stages ; and at this period, the subjects 
of this disease are so little aware of their danger, that they are 
too often on the verge of the grave before they think them« 
selves seriously ill. This renders it difficult to show that resdr 
men posse-sses even a preventive power over this disease. !i^d 
most convincing argument in its favor is that, under the regi- 
men of vegetables and pure water, the chest takes a more per- 
fect and expanded form. A contracted chest is the strongest 
of all the external signs of a consumptive tendency. If it be* 
come txpanded, the pulnconaiy circulation must become mort 



9lroog osd lulli in wbieti, ia most, perhaps in all, c«i868 of con- 
iiunption, there is/i radical and constitutional weakness. There 
are likewise strong indications that this weakness is not confined 
to the pulmonary circulation, but that it pervades the whole 
arterial system ; as is obvious from the general frame of body 
of those who are predisposed to the disease, and might be 
illustrated by a niore particular examination of the symptoms. 

But as the pulmonary consumption, like the cancer and 
other chronical diseases, which prove ultimately fatal, is sub- 
ject to great variety in respect to the violence of its' symptoms, 
and the length of its duration, opportunities can be of no rare 
occurrence, in which the disease may be so strongly marked as to 
admit of little doubt with regard to its nature, and to be at the 
•ame time in so early a stage as to afford a rational prospect 
of arresting its progress. Such a case is the following, the 
subject of which was a young woman under my own roof» 
larbioh will, I hope, be considered as affording very satisfactory 
evidence on the subject. 

/ -September the 8th, 1813. — ^M. W., aged about thirty-three, 
had lived in my family some years as a female servant. She 
came to me when about twenty, and seemed to have no partic- 
ular delicacy or defect of constitution. She was subject, how- 
ever, to convulsive affections of the nature of hysteria. On the 
decline of the convulsions, I generally observed a degree of 
tension and soreness of the abdomen, and I therefore gave her 
aperient medicines, and she used soon to be well again. She 
w^ also subject to cough occasionally. 

She came with my family to town, in 1803. She used the 
distilled water for her tea, and in other liquids, but did not put 
kiirself under any restraint as to fermented liquors. However, 
she continued to enjoy pretty good health, as she said, better 
ia London than she had done in the country. 

Toward the end of 1807, there appeared in this young wo- 
man strong signH of failing health. She lost her color, and 
Ipoked wretchedly, though there appeared no fixed or deter- 
minate complaint. The appetite tailed, and the muscular 
strength, was impaired. I advised her to adhere strictly and 
solely to the pure water, and to renounce animal food. She 
excused herself on the plea that she could eat so little ; that 
this small quantity therefore could not hurt her. But continu- 
ing to look extremely ill, she promised to go entirely without it 
every second day ; and I believe that she conformed in some 
degree to this rule for about six months. 

In November. 1808, die bec^mtc extremely iBr«o as .to ex- 
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cite apprehensions for her life. She had frequent fisinth^^ 
great pulsations and pains, sometimes of the head, sometimes 
of the feet; but the symptoms were irregular and anoma- 
lous, so as hardly to admit a definite appellation. After a 
confinement of a fortnight or more» the greater part of the time 
to her bed, she was ^^ually restored to her former state of 
health. 

As she had no cou?h that was fixed (though she had fre- 
quent occasional cough), nor made any complaints about her 
chest, I had hitherto made no particular inquiry into the state 
of the organs of respiration. But during her convalescence 
from this illness, I examined into this point minutely. I found 
the breath so straitened that she was unable to expand the 
chest, or take in a full and deep inspiration. She was uuAOto 
at night to lie but on one side. She could not go up stairs, 
without stopping for want of breath. I found, also, that dur- 
ing the last year she had been frequently troubled with pains 
of the side. 

These symptoms, connected with her impaired health for a 
twelvemonth before, will, I should think, be acknowledged to 
be nearly infallible signs of approaching pulm<mary consump- 
tion. I therefore from this moment insisted upon her entirety 
relinquishing the use of animal food, and, in all other respects, ' 
confo! ming strictly to the regimen I recommended. Though I 
had failed in ray attempts to cure confirmed cases, I had hopes 
of relieving this. Here was no fixed or confirmed cough, nor 
any exquisite hectic fever ; the pulse was accelerated after dm- 
ner, but in the morning it was nearly natural. The regimen 
was entered upon strictly in December, 1808. 

During the year 1809, she enjoyed a somewhat improved 
general state of health. She was without any serious attack 
of illness (unless it were temporary), and her appetite for food 
improved. But she still looked almost cadaverously pale. All 
the symptoms of the aflfection of the chest remained also sta- 
tionary — I mean, the inability to take a full inspiration; to 
ascend the stairs without panting and resting ; to take exer- 
cise without stopping; she could still lie down only on one 
side. 

During the far greater part of 1810, the same symptoms 
persevered. She often thought herself a good deal better, but 
these were only transient intervals. I myself, having suffered 
some severe d&appointments in my hopes of givfng relief, be- 
came disheartened, and she frequently talked of going into the 
country. But trward the very end of the year the relief 
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became decisire. She beofune able to draw in her breath 
fully and freely ; to hold it for a time after the inspiration ; 
and she recovered the power of lying oa either side with- 
,put inconyenience. This was (as I have said) at the close 
of the year 1810, when she had used the regimen strictly for 
two years, and had greatly lowered her diet half a year 
more. 

The improvement continued dming the year 1811, though 
the marks of disease continued strongly imprinted on her fea- 
tures. She became much more active. She, who the year 
before was unable to go up stairs without panting and stopping 
lor br^th, was able this year to run up like a young healthy 
person. Though she was in a lower state of health than pre- 
vious to her illness, she was equal to all her duties as a domes- 
tic servant. Her appetite was quite re-established, and was 
become strong and hearty. She was still more pallid than for- 
merly ; but the cadaverous appearance, which shocked every 
one who saw her, daily wore off. 

During 1812 she improved still more in her looks; and again 
became not void of the attractions of the sex. The health also 
became more firmly and regularly established. Her color, 
though not so strong as of a person in health, was about the 
tame as before her illness. She was restored also to nearly 
the same state of constitution as before her illness. Her prin- 
cipal complaints were a return of the same convulsive parox- 
ysms, to which she had been subject formerly; but these 
attacks were over in two or three days, and had no bad conse- 
quences. 

Tqjfard the end of September, 1812, she quitted her ser- 
vice rather abruptly, and went into the country. It appeared, 
in the sequel, that she was secretly pregnant ; and she was m 
due season safely delivered. She now resumed the com- 
(oon habits of life; and I understood that in ccmsequence 
]^er color quickly improved, and she became apparently 
W«e robust ; but I have reason to think that there was no 
i;pal amendment of the health. But having no opportunity of 
being correctly informed of her present situation, I must here 
^se the account of the case. 

. I offer these facts with confidence, as convincing evidence 
that the symptoms of pulmonary consumption can be controlled 
by regimen, and its progress stopped. This is the case, in 
^'hich the powers of life were the most inipaired, of any in 
which this regimen has hitherto been applied with advantage, 

November 29th, ldl4.— I have lately been informed that 
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this ytmng woman contmnes appM-enUj in good beallb. 1 
must observe, however, that no conclosioDS of any consequenoe 
can be drawn from this circumstance. Had she been for the 
two years that elapsed, since she left her pkce, in another ser- 
vice, living as servants commonly do, I have Httle doafot that 
the effect would have been apparent But, in fact, she has 
been in place, not above three or four months of this time. 
For the remainmg part of the time, she has lived with her pa- 
rents, cottagers, in the country, and has been in very reduced 
circumstances. There can be no doubt, then, that she has 
used during this time little or no animal food. It may be said, 
therefore, that her regimen has, in part, been cootiniied, 
though m an imperfect and irregular manner, during tbe hmi 
two years. 



1 



CASE VT. 

Asthma. 



November, 1814. — I shall in this place introduce the ease of 
a gentleman who has eminentlv distm^uished himself by his 
exertions to diffuse the knowledge of the great benefit to be 
obtained from the strict attention to regimen, both through the 
medium of the press, and by exhibiting to all, who chose to apply, 
a beautiful family of children bred up, with regard to diet, on 
the principles I have labored to establish. These exeidona 
were wholly disinterested on his part ; and though they may 
have exposed him to the lidicule or the obloquy of the selfish 
or supercilious pretenders to exclusive knowledge, will ever, in 
the estimation of true philanthropy, do equal honor (o his head 
and his heart, and entitle him to the noble distinction of a 
benefactor g{ mankind. He has already given a statement of 
the facts regarding his own disease, as they stood when I pub* 
fished my ** Reports on Cancer," that is to say, in the begm- 
ning of 1809. In his own publication, entitled " The Return 
to Nature," he contented himself without referring to this state- 
ment. But as several unforeseen circumstances have occurred 
since that time, I have thought it right to bring forward at one 
view the whole chain of facts. In framing this statement, I 
shall take as my ginde several lettei-s, which are before me, 
•Mne onA eommuntcations, and a iew personal observations. 



T. F. Newton, E*q., aged 48, became subject to ustbraatic 
attacks at a very early period of life. The first seizure was 
when he was seven years old, in one of the islands of the West 
Indies. Soon afterward, he removed to England, and suffered 
only occasionally from this cause till he went to Oxford. Dur- 
ing the whole time that he was at Christ Church College, he 
had repeated attacks of it, and in the night, at least, it was 
constantly upon him ; in so much that he looked with pleasure 
to his return to the West Indies, in hopes of relief from the 
voyage. But in this he was disappointed, as from that period 
he was more affected, as well in the West Indian Islands as in 
North America, in various parts (rf the continent of Europe, 
and afterward in England. 

The attacks usually continued from one week to three, during 
which he could not lie down in his bed, but was obliged, night 
after night, to rest inclined upon a table. He was not without 
considerable intervals of ease, and had occasionallywi respite of 
some months ; but it very seldom extended beyond three ; and 
even during these ihtervals there was a constant sensation of 
uneasiness at the breast upon inspiration. 

During the years 1804 and 1805, Mr. Newton lived in Here- 
fordshire, and he was never more indisposed than during those 
years. The complaint seemed very much to increase upon 
him ; especially in the violence of the spasmodic motion, with 
which, during the paroxysms, the head was precipitated to 
the table, on which he used to lean, whether during the day or 
the night. Sometimes for a week together he did not venture 
to lie down in bed, from apprehension of suffocation ; and I am 
persuaded, from my own observations, that no example of this 
disease, not in its very last stages, could be more severe, at- 
tended with more stricture on the respiration, and turgescence 
about the head. 

In this last year (1805), my relation. Dr. Blount, of Here- 
. ford, put into his hands my book on the Origin of Constitu- 
tional Diseases, and recommended him to adopt the use of dis- 
tilled instead of common water. He never was a greater suf- 
ferer than at the time he made this change ; but he found it to 
be immediately beneficial. The general state of health im- 
proved, and during the first two years and a half he had but 
twice any returns of asthma. These attacks were sharp, but 
of very short duration. 

Mr. Newton was fully convinced that this attention alone 
would be enouffh to preserve his health ; and hoped that in 
Ime the disposition to asthma would» without any other pre- 
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eantion, wear off. But I had seen enough of tbo fallac j of these 
expectations to indulge in such hopes. I assured him repeatedly 
that unless ho attended strictly to the whole of the regimen he 
would be ultimately disappointed. 

Therefore, at length, aifter many scruples, and no small ap- 
prehension of injur}% he resolved to join to his attention to the 
fluids a strict vegetable regimen. The immediate motive to this 
WAS, I believe, a respect and confidence in my opinion; though 
I apprehend that a feeling and consciousness that his health 
was not in a firm state concurred in determining his resolution. 
He began greatly to dimimsh the quantity of animal food toward 
the close of 1807, and became very strict about the beginningr 
of the following summer (1808). 

For three years and upward after this, Mr. Newton had 
very little asthma. Three or four paroxysms came on which 
were, for the time they lasted, as severe as any he ever suffered ; 
but they passed off very quickly, causing a confinement of two 
or three days only. 

But the health was at this time in a very precarious and oven 
cvitical state. The pulse was commonly very rapid, sometimes 
lising even to 120 strokes in the minute. There was frequently 
great quickness of respiration, with copious mucous defluxions ; 
and through the first and second winters he kept himself prin- 
cipally within doors, being afraid to expose himself to the cold» 
and particularly to the damps of the evening. But though 
often indbposed, and in a valetudinary condition, the health 
gradually and progressively amended under the vegetable regi- 
men. 

Toward the end of May, 1811, Mr. Newton began to feel 
indisposed ; the lungs became loaded with phlegm ; there was 
a sensation of heaviness about the head, and excessive itching 
about the eyes. Gomg up stairs caused great breathliness and 
uneasiness. After two or three uneasy nights he experienced 
a very severe aUack of asthma, which began on the 2d of June. 
The head was drawn spasmodically forward, as in the fonner 
paroxysms, the pulse was so quick as scarcely to be counted, 
the feet swelled, and at night there was a disposition to idle 
talking, which must be deemed a species of mild delirium, though 
he was in a measure conscious of it. The stncturc on the breatb 
was great, but the respiration was more free than in the former 
severe fits. He could not, however, enter a bed for six nights. 
Then the paroxysm appeared to be fast declining. But it re- 
turned again with nearly as much violence as at first. For the 
greater part oi another fortnight he passed his nights upri§^ 
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in a cbair, or ieaaii^ oq a ^low placed on a table. The piilse 
continued accelerated, and the ankles swelled, the eyes inflamed, 
and the whole habit appeared extremely turgescent. Walking 
ten yards caused much fatigue, and brought on shortness of 
breath. But about the 21st or 22d of the month the expecto* 
ration became free and copious, a mild diarrhoea supervened, 
and all the symptoms subsided. He continued in a weak but 
convalescent state for a month or six weeks, when he was re- 
stored to health. 

An attack of this kind, after having submitted to the most 
rigid abstemiousness upward of three years^ was enough to 
shake the confideace of any man who had not the most firm 
conviction that he was doing the only thing that gave him a' 
chance of ever enjoying health. But Mr. Newton was conscious 
of having received great benefit from his abstinence. He argued 
also from the state of his children, and said " That regimen 
must be the best which produces such health and strength as 
are visible in them.'* He therefore persevered in his habits 
with unabated zeal, and I am happy to say he has received the 
due reward of his confidence and perseverance ; for though he 
appeared thin and meagre, he had for ten months very good 
health ; and, as I heard him say, now for the first time during 
twenty years he passed a winter wholly free from his old dis- 
order. He was not only without asthmatic paroxysms, but 
without any material difficulty of respiration. 

But the following June, 1812, brought back at the very same 
period a relapse of the disorder. The general features of the 
paroxysm very nearly resembled that of the preceding year, 
and its duration was about as long. But it was by no means 
80 violent at its access, and he recovered from it with much 
more facility. As soon as the disease had passed through its 
usual stages, he felt well. It was also preceded by little or no 
indisposition. During this attack the pulse was much accele- 
rated ; at one time it mounted to 118 strokes in the minute, and 
was rather strong and full. 

Another respite as perfect as the former succeeded, in which 
for eleven months Mr. Newton enjoyed perfectly good health, 
free from asthma and other serious illness ; and he adhered to 
his regimen with greater strictness, if possible, than ever. Often 
has he made his dinrrer on a little fruit, dried raisins, bread, and 
three or four potatoes ; and upon this strict course of abstinence 
has found no defect of strength or nutrition. On the contrary, 
the symptoms with which he has been occasionally affected har# 
^0^ ace<»aiq>amed yf\ih marks <rf plenitude and pffrmtim^ 
9* 
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The nimo month of Jcroe, hoth in 1813 and 1|I14, and yen 
nearly the some day, brought back the asthmatic paroxysms. 
Bat that of 1818 was very raOd. Though the disease hui^ 

Xn him for a month, the confinement to the house iras not 
ve five days. He had again an interval of eleven months 
of very good health. In the paroxysm of 1814 I did not see 
him, Mr. Newton having quittea London. But from the account 
he sent me of it, it was nK>re severe than daring either of the 
two former years. It lasted also five weeCs. Since that time 
he has been, and is, comfortable in health. 

I would observe, as a point of pathology, that the swelling 
of the legs m this case has not been an anasarcous or dropsical 
swelling. The whole tumefaction has been tense and elastic, 
not yielding or pitting. 

It is necessary, in order to form a fair judgment c f this case, 
to pass in review its most striking points. They are shortly 
these. Mr. Newton began to use distilled water in 1805, and 
adopted the complete regimen in 1808. From this period of 
1805 to June, 18 11, he had, upon the whole, very little asthroa, 
hardly a singular regular fit of any duration ; and we were per- 
suaded that the disease wtis in a manner eradicated. But to 
our disappointment, and in a certain degree to our mortification, 
there has been, now for four years, an annual paroxysm, declin- 
ing upon the whole, but not quite uniformly, in severity. It has 
regularly come on in the month of June, which whole month 
it occupies, and encroaches a little upon July. Such is its pre- 
sent habit, and such we may suppose that for the present it 
will continue. I shall briefly attempt to expl^n these phe- 
nomena. 

First, it must be allowed, that the great freedom from asth- 
ma, for near six years, was not entirely due to his regimen. 
Diseases we know will change their forms. Asthma will end 
in consumption, hydrothorax, dropsy, disease of the heart, or 
other fatal maladies. It is obvious from the delicacy of Mr. 
Newton's frame, and the great severity of his disease, that he 
is not formed, under common habits, for long life. I am there- 
fore satisfied that there was, about the time that Mr. Newton 
adopted a change of habit, some secret constitutional change 
which concurred with his diet to keep off the asthmatic parox- 
ysms. 

The records of medicine are full of such examples, which, 
gave occasion to much fallacy and false experience. I shall 
mention one which lately came under my own observation. An 
elderly gentfewoman wap seised, m the month of June, 1814, 
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witH ft paralytic disorder. She informed me that she had bceii 
^abject for a great many winters to a cough, attended with 
copious expectoration. But during the precedmg winter, though 
the most rigid that had been experienced for many years, she 
was wholly without her cough. It would be easy to collect 
numerous analogous facts, which indicate a change to have 
taken place in the habits of the constitution, unaccompanied by 
active disease, or any evident external signs. 

Now, secondly, we have seen in the first case which ha» 
been related that gout, which had been many years latent, and, 
as it were, dormant in the constitution, became active and evi- 
dent, producing its proper symptoms of pmns and lameness, as 
the first effect of the vegetable regimen. I am, therefore, fur* 
tber satisfied that in Mr. Newton's case something similar, 
though less obvious, took place, and that the first effect of the 
vegetable regimen was to re-establish the asthmatic paroxysms. 
Whatever is a person's habitual disease, is to that person, rela- 
tively, a state of health; and such disease cannot disappear 
without an evidently sufficient cause, without a suspicion that 
it will be followed by something worse. If therefore the hypo- 
thesis be just, it must follow that this re-establishment of the 
regular asthmatic paroxysms was the sign of an improved state 
of the constitution. 

If it be asked, finally, what this gentleman has really gained 
by his strict course of temperance and abstinence, I answer 
that, 1st. Life has been prolonged, and that, probably, several 
years. If I am right in supposing that there was a constitu- 
tional change about the year 1806, we may calcul^ that there 
have been five or six years, at least, already gained? It is im- 
possible, however, to demonstrate this, and therefore I shall not 
dwell upon it. 2d. Instead of being an habitual invalid, Mr. 
Newton has enjoyed several years of relative comfort and good 
health, using much exercise, and walking occasionally several 
miles in the day. His frame is delicate ; his pulse habitually 
too rapid. He furnishes another example of its being impossi- 
ble to reduce the pulse to its natural standard by regimen, 
9d. Instead of being the constant victim of asthma, rarely 
escaping a paroxysm for three months, Mr. Newton has had 
but one annual paroxysm for the last four years, besides the 
interval of almost total cessation for five previously. Those 
odvantages he deems an abundant compensation for aD the 
deprivations which sensualists may suppose he has impo^eit 
Wfoa himself. 

I dumot withhold offeripg in this plaee a conject^|| yi^ 
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regard to the regular recurrence of the asthnmtio paroxyta al 
the same period of the year, which has occurred now for foar 
successive years. 

I suppose that it is allowed that the lungs themselves are 
the pnmary seat of the disease ; and I will suppose furthei 
that the membrane investing the bronchise and the air vesicles 
of the lungs is the part immediately affected. It must be pre- 
sumed that this membrane is liable to the same sort of diseases 
as the other membranes of the bod^ ; but the consequences will 
deoend upon the particular situation and functions of the part. 

Ifow among other affections of membranes there is one which, 
tliough not very obvious, is not often adverted to ; it is that 
there takes place a s{)ccies of exfoliation or sloughing ; the mem- 
brane is destroyed, it b tlirown off, and is regenerated. This 
whole process, of course, takes up some time, during which 
there must, of necessity, be a derangement of the functions, and 
i suffering of the individual. 

We see this phenomenon on the external surface of the body ; 
the epidermis peels off; and occasionally preserves its continuity, 
and the form of the part which it invested. It comes off the 
hand or foot like a ^love or stocking. At other times it sepa- 
rates in flakes, which is a daily occurrence. But the intestinal 
evacuations give us more frequent and incontestible evidence of 
the same fact. Every one must have observed, occasionally, 
membranes evacuated preserving the form of the intestine. It 
is much more common at the close of a diarrhcea to observe a 
number of flakes, or Alms, floating in the liquid matter of the 
stool. This is commonly the solution and termination of the 
disease. These films can be nothing else than an exfdiation of 
the internal or mucous membrane of the intestine. 

It can hardlv be doubted that the stomach itself is subject 
to a similar affection, though it is not possible to ascertain the 
fact by ocular proof. A person is seized with a constant vom- 
iting, rejecting every thing which b taken into it, which lasts 
perhaps a month or six weeks. It will then cease, as it were, 
spontaneously, and be no more heard of. What rational ac- 
count can be given of such a phenomenon, unless it be what I 
have often suspected to be the fact, that the internal coat of 
the stomach exfoliates, and b regenerated ? 

I have liad reason to suspect Uiat the bladder b occasionally 
subject to a similar affection ; and, in general, that none of the 
mucous surfaces are exempt from it. 

We may readily transfer these observations to the mucous 
manfarano Umpg the bro&cbiss. It giv9% I think, a mom ira- 
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tional account of most of the phenomena of the askimatic par- 
oxysms than any pretended spasm upon the vessels or mem- 
branes. It accounts also, not inaptly, for the regular return of 
the disease. We know that the vital powers of all newly 
formed parts are weak. It is therefore easily conceivable that, 
under whatever circumstances the membrane has once perished 
and been regenerated, the same phenomena will recur under 
similar circumstances. It may be supposed to have received 
the same sort or quantity of vital power, as the horns of the 
stag, or the skin of the snake. It is enough, however, to have 
thrown out the idea. 

As Mr. Newton has himself informed the public that he has 
introduced this regimen, which I recommend to the valetudi* 
narians, as the regular habit of his family, and has at the same 
time announced the complete success of the experiment at the 
period of his publication, I need say no more than that he has 
continued to follow the same course now for nearly four more 
years, and that the result has continued to be completely satis- 
factory. More perfect and even robust health was never dis- 
played among any set of young people. The female head of 
the family, to whose spirit, independence, and intelligence much 
of the emancipation from the yoke of vulgar and destructive 
prejudices must be ascribed, enjoys an activity of mind and 
body rarely equaled in her sex. Our feeble and delicate coun» 
try women will perhaps be shocked when they learn that this 
lady, bred up in habits as delicate and luxurious as the most 
sensitive of themselves, has been enabled, during the course oi 
this present year, to walk thirty miles in one day. She has a 
high color, and is full of flesh. Such are the real mischiefs, 
and such the debihty, which are the consequences of a vege- 
table regimen, when used by persons of good health and of 
sound constitutions. 

Since the publication of Mr. Newton's work, another child 
has been added to his family, who is now three years old, and 
who has been dieted on the same plan. This child, like the 
others, is distinguished for health, vigor, and beauty. 

Among this family of five children, there has been during 
eigiit years one example of an external disease. It was my 
wish and intention to give a detail of the circumstances ; but I 
am prevented by injunctions with which I feel it necessary to 
copaply. I must content myself, therefore, with saying that it 
continued some months, and then ceased. During its course, 
the general hedth continued perfect. We order recimen, as 
WW property remarked by a professional gentleman, who ww a 
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witnesa o! the facts, for the sale of the general health. JLs 
(his was unaflfected, Juring the course of this disease,' it effected 
whatever could be reasonably expected from it. 

The remaining children have suffered nothing but the most 
trifling ephemeral attacks, hardly worth mentioning ; real ill- 
ness, such as to require confinement, they have never suffered. 
The slight affections which have occurred, have been just 
■ufficient to prove that, had they been treated like other chilr 
dren, they would have had no exemption from the common lot. 



CASE VII. 

Cough, DiflScult Breathing, and General Debility. 

22d November, 1814. — I am acquainted with this case only 
from the relation of the patient, the disease having existed be- 
fore I became acquainted with her. It is shortly as follows : 

M , a female servant of Mr. Newton's, about thirty-six 

years old, had a very indifferent state of health ; she was sub- 
ject to very bad coughs, and had twice attacks, which, from 
the description given of them, I judge to have been a kind of 
cynanche laryngea. She had great stricture and diflBculty of 
respiration, and coughed with a hoarse and croupy noise, the 
perspiration at the s-ame time running off her forehead in tor- 
rents. This must ha\e been about the yeai-s 1804 or 1805. 
' This woman, livmg with and being the nurse»maid to Mr. 
Newton's children, wa§ easily persuaded to conform to tlieir 
habits ; and the consequence has been very salutary to herself. 
The disposition to catarrh is removed ; nor has she again had 
any of the apparently oroupy attacis. The general health 
also very much improved, and has indeed ]^n perfectly 
good. 

She lost neither flesh nor color from leavrag off animal 
food, and the strength was unimpaired. She is » woman who 
looks worn, and would pass for several years older than she 
really is. But thb appearance was formed wholly before she 
adapted her new" habits. 
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CASE VIII. 

Aftbma, Debility, and Loss of Flesh* 

Sopt. 16, 1813. — Mr. P , a gentleman resident in Lon- 
don, aged thirty- four, had an attack, which was called pleuritic, 
twelve or fourteen years ago. After this illness, he found 
himself subject to fits of asthma. The disease increased grad- 
ually upon him, and during the years 1806 and 180'!?, its seve^ 
rity was so great as t ) render his life miserable. During thes^ 
years he put himself under the care of Dr. Bree ; but the vio- 
lence of the disorder continued unabated. In the beginning of 
1808 he consulted me, and consented to give a fair trial to the 
regimen I advise in chronic diseases. 

I found him thm and pallu^ and with the appearance of 
languor. The bowels were habitually bound, and the evacua- 
tions foul and dark. Besides his asthma, he complained of 
frequent pains of the side. But the pulse was not accelerated. 
He began his regimen in Februar}% 1808. 

During the first ten months, this gentleman experienced no 
alleviation of his disease. It was to this c»se I alluded in my 
" Reports on Cancer," p. 184, in these woi-ds : ** But in a third, 
nine complete months have elapsed without the smallest ap- 
parent alleviation of the symptoms." A large portion of tnia 
time was spent under the paroxysms of this painful disease, 
breathing with much diflSculty, unable to lie down in bed, and 
at the height of the paroxysm, the legs swelled. This lasi 
observation was made by Dr. Frampton, senior physician of 
the London Hospital, who, on one occasion, saw him for me. 

At the end of ten months, he began to receive sensible bene- 
fit, and he enjoyed an interval of eight months of improved 
health, and was free from asthma. He then suffered a relapse 
of considerable severity ; the asthma returned, so that for a 
fortnight, he was unable to get into a bed ; and it hung upon him 
in a less degree for six weeks or two months longer. This re- 
lapse came on when he was a short time at Cambridge ; but the 
connection between it and the change of situation was not at 
that time observed. During the remainder of the year, he had 
some dyspnoea daily, but nothing that amounted to asthma> 
or that prevented him from lying comfortably in bed the whok 
night. 

In thAb<^innin|fof 1810 he had another asthmatic paroxysm^ 
but it was v^y alight, and <^ ^hort duration. Aft^ this timt 
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the health greatl j improred. Duiinj^ the cematnder of the yeai 
he was free from asthma. He roae in the morning with some 
thickness of breathing, but it wore off in two or three hours. 

The year 1811 was also passed without any asthmatic par- 
oxysm. He was often, from his sensations, under apprehensions 
that it would return, but it never did so in fact. The approaches 
to the disease speedily disappeared by an easy and copious ex- 
pectoration. About this time smoldi^ of stramonium was ex- 
tolled as a cure of the asthma. Mr. F used it, and found 

frou it considerable advantage. It relieved the breath, and 
promoted the expectoration. It is obvious, however, that In 
these circumstances it b hardly possible to determme what was 
really gained by this practice. 

During these last two years he was very thm, and the coun- 
tenance, which was naturally pallid, became still more so, with 
the marks of a diseased habit strongly impressed upon it. But 
In 1812, the appearance much improv^, the color became 
stronger, the expression of languor vanished from the face, and 
he was senmble of a considerable increase both of general health 
and of bodily strength. The tendency to asthma appeared very 
nearly, if not wholly conquered. Under these circumstances 
he went on a party of pleasure, at the end of the spring, to the 
sea side. 

He had not, however, left London two days before his asthma 
returned with all its attendant circumstances. The breathing 
become laborious, and for a fortnight, nearly, he was unable to 
lie down in his bed. He returned to London with the asthma 
itill upon him ; in town it quickly declined, and left him. 

Since that time, now fifteen months, he has had no return of 
asthmatie paroxysm. In the spring of 1813, he had some thick- 
ness of breathing, which was an approach toward his old dis- 
ease, but it did not force him to quit his bed, or to raise him- 
self from a horizontal posture. The general state of health b 
60 much improved, that from being an habitual and almost a 
desperate invalid, he is habitually and permanently well. 

It is perfectly clear that the immediate exciting cause of the 
asthmatic paroxysm which took place in 1812 (the only circum- 
stance like a serious return of the disease for the space of nearly 
four years), was the removal out of the atmosphere of London 
to that of the sea coast. Now the impurities of the London at- 
mosphere must be reckoned an unnatural and morbid irritation 
to the surface of the lungs, and that this irritation causes no 
ttneasmess can be accounted for only by the power of habit. 
1b eoBtequeaee of thb babit^ a harmony b established between 
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iho different surfaces or membranes of the body, and the sub* 
stances which are habitually applied to them. Uneasiness is 
occasioned wlien this harmony is disturbed by a change of the 
properties of the substances applied. We may see, therefore, 
trom this example, how inconsequently we reason when we sup- 
pose that a change is unwholesome or improper because it may 
at first excite uneasy sensation. 

This may be applied to the food and the drink we apply to 
the stomach, as much as to the air applied to the lungs. The 
very change noiay excite uneasy feehng, though the new habit 
may be much more salubrious than the old one. 

If it be asked what proof the case just related affords of the 
utility of the distilled water, it must be granted that it affords 
none which is direct, for there was certainly no perceptible ad- 
vantage from the first change of regimen. But the fact of the 
cure ^or such it may very fairly be called) is a sufficient proof 
of its utility, since there can be no doubt that vegetable diet 
alone would not have effected it. Mr. P. had received the 
common advice, to be sparing of vegetables, and to avoid all 
fruit, salads, etc. I ventured to give the very opposite advice 
to this, and no detriment whatever has been observed from the 
use of matters of this kind. 

16 th December, 1814. — I have great pleasure in stating tha*. 
this gentleman continues in greatly improved health, and with* 
out asthma. It may be said that, according to all appearance, 
this most painful and dangerous disease has, in this instance, 
been fairly subdued. He is still affected, occasionally, with 
pains of the side, and the bowels are not quite free. 6ut the 
health is, upon the whole, good, and the general appear^nca 
yery much improved. 



CASE IX. 

Paralyais. 



23d September, 1813. — Mrs. , a married 

about forty-seven, of a plethoric habit of body, was attaeied 
in the spring of 1809 with a palsy of the left eye and cheek* 
6he could not close the eyelids of that side, and the mouth was 
drawn considerably awry on the opposite side. She had also 
frequent vertigo, so that she was uxider continual apprehettsioiii 
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df A fresh attack. She was VteA, capped, and freqnentljr purged 
copiously, and pat upon a vegetable diet. But by this plan she 
felt her strength impaired, but the disease showed no disposi- 
tion to yield. The eyes were so susceptible of the light that she 
was obliged to wear a shade. Besides this, the spirits were so 
low that she was the prey to a constant melancholy. The mus 
cular strength was entire. 

As she found no benefit from low living, she had resumed 
the common diet. But, at my suggestion, she returned to her 
vegetable regimen in the summer of that year, and she united 
with it the use of distilled water. By this method she felt no 
sinking of the- strength. In about two months she began to 
regain some power of closing the eyelids, and in a twelvemonih 
it was completely restored. But during the whole of the first 
year she continued in a wretched state of low spirits, looked 
extremely ill, and continued under constant apprehensions of a 
fresh attack. 

After this time the amendment of the general health became 
more evident. She regained her looks, from having been pallid 
the became florid, and was able to amuse herself and to attend 
to her domestic occupations. The painful impression of light 
upon the sensorium was removed, so that the shade over hei 
eyes was no longer necessary, the vertigo in a great measure 
disappeared, and her great lowness of spirits was removed. But 
the affection of the aensorium was not removed, it was only alle- 
viated. Frequent pains of the head recurred, for which she 
had often recourse to cupping. 

And in this condition she has continued nearly ever since, 
the general health rather improving than otherwise, enjoying a 
^tate that is comparatively very comfortable, though oy no 
means restored to that in which she was pre\ious to the attack. 

This lady has neither lost flesh nor color by abstaining from 
animal food. But her muscular strengthr is certainly diminish- 
ed. It is, however, to be considered that she was probably 
morbidly strong at the time of tliis attack. It is, indeed, evi- 
dent that a person may have too much strength, as well as too 
little. In such cases, to have this unnatural and morbid 
strength removed, cannot, with any appearance of reason, be 
deemed injurious. 

What I wish particularly to call the attention of the reader 
to, in the present case, is the phenomena of the eye, since they 
afford an ocular demonstration of the effect of the septic poison 
of water on the system, and of the consequent beneficial effeoti 
of tho distilled water. Palsy it one of the diseases which I 
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have seen ascnbed to the fidden discontinuance of animal food, 
by writers \Tho either reason at random, or who draw hasty 
-inferences from a partial view of facts. The charge is so ob- 
vioualy groundless, that it is not worth while to enter into a 
formal refutation of it. Nothing, however, is more certain 
than that palsies have taken place in persons who were living 
on a vegetable diet. Besides the common experience of the 
poor, who can claim no exemption from these diseases, direct 
evidence has been given of this fact, by persons who have 
adopted a diet of this kind. For example. Dr. Desaguliers is 
recorded to have had a paralytic attack, after he had used a 
vegetable diet for ten months. And I have seen myself, in the 
coui*se of the present year (1813), a woman affected very nearly 
as the subject of the present case, that is to say, with the cheek 
paralytic, and unable to close the eyelids of the same side. 
This woman, from the necessity of her circumstances, did not 
use animal food above once a week ; and her palsy therefore 
could, with no degree of probability, be ascribed to it. We 
must look then to other causes of these diseases. 

11th Deceniber, 1814. — I understand that this lady continues 
in improved health ; but I have not been able to see her for 
Bome months. 



CASE X. 

Tumor of the Arm. 



28d Xovember, 1814. — A medical gentleman, aged thirty- 
Beven, has had for a number of years a tumor on one of his 
fore-arms, which had caused great uneasiness. It was at first 
not larger than a pin's head, but gradually, in the course of 
years, has increased to the size of a small pea, and was so ex* 
quisitely pdnful that he could not bear it to be touched. 
There was also much shooting, and other uneasiness through it» 
independent of external violence. It appeared after he had 
grown up, but while he was a very young man. 

This gentleman adopted this regimen, but from other motives, 
in the year 1809.. His health improved veiy greatly under it; 
but for the whole first year, there was no sensible change in 
ttke sensations of the tumor. It was equally sensible to the 
tou^b, and had the aime shooting pains. But at ihe ?T:piration 
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M ilie iwflvemonth, or thereabouts, it became grreaftly sootbad* 
and finally it ceased to give pain, except very trifling, occasiao* 
ally, and it became much less tender to the touch. 

Ill its appearance, this little tumor remains unchanged. 
He thinks it has increased a little in size ; but so little, that 
perhaps he is mistaken. It is still no larger than a pea. 

Though this Httle highly painful and irritable tumor is well 
known to the surgeons, and occasionally extirpated, I cannot 
find that they give it any specific name, which must be my 
apology for the general appellation given to this case. 

This gentleman adopted the reffimen for the sake of hia 
health, which had been very considerably deranged for some 
years. I shall only say, in general, that it has very much 
improved in consequence. But I do not think the symp- 
toms sufficiently definite to make it proper to relate them 
minutely. 

On tills subject, I have heard him assert that for two years 
before he changed his diet, his spirits were so low that he was 
unable to smile. It is no new observation, that vegetable diet 
has been useful in melancholic disorders. A case is given by 
Dr. Lobb, of a gouty pain of the stomach, with flatulency and 
melancholia, cured by vegetable diet The disorder yielded 
in a few months, but the regimen had been continued fifteen 
years. 

He has also been in the habit of illustrating the superiority 
of this regimen by saying, that the difference of comfort, ex- 
perienced between it and the common mode of life, is quite as 
great as what persons experience between the common mode 
of life and directly riotous living. At the same time he ac- 
knowledges that, for the pleasure of the palate, the common 
mode of living bears the palm. It may however be doubted 
whether this -be not the mere consequence of habit 



SOME REMARKS ON SCROFULA. 

Toe observations I have been enabled to make on thb disease 
are not numerous. Diseases termed scrofulous are for the most 
part external, and fall principally under the care of surgeons. 
The more common form of the disease, marked by tumors or 
ulcers about the throat, however disagreeable or tormenting, is 
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not a dangerous complaint;. The stamina in such a disease 
may be strong ; the disease often subsides entirely ; and the 
patient may lire healthy for many years. On this account^ 
such subjects can bear animal food and fermented liquors ; and 
the current of prejudice is too strong in favor of this practice to 
afford any chance at present of a successful resistance to it. 
Of the more serioiis affections, terminating in death or mutila- 
tion, and which are the fit objects of this regimen, I have not 
obtained any proper examples. 

Scrofula frequently takes place in children who are confined 
nearly to vegetable food. It is, therefore, one of the evils 
charged by superficial observers upon this species of food. In 
order not to withhold from my reader some of the most con- 
fident assertions which I have met with on this subject, I bhall 
here insert an extract fr^ a work of Dr. Beddoes, which, I 
suspect, has had lib small influence in forming the present state 
of public opinion. 

" When children are fed," says Dr. Beddoes, ** on vegetables, 
with little or no admixture of animal food, they die m great 
numbers of scrofulous affections. In the families of the poor, 
who cannot command better aliment, this is one principal cause 
of mortality ; and in the families of the rich, who m conse- 
quence of the erroneous medical notions, sometimes mil not 
allow a proper proportion of animal food, scrofula often takes 
place (though in a slighter degree, for it is checked by other 
circumstances), and the foundation of consumption is laid. 
There are (as a writer of superior merit on the king's evil ob- 
serves), among the higher classes, some who. keep their children 
to the fifth, or even the seventli year, upon a strict vegetable 
and milk diet, believing that they thus render the constitution 
signal service. I have, however, frequently pointed out to pa- 
rents, whom I have heard boasting of the advantages of this 
management, either an enlarged abdomen, or some other sign 
of an incipient scrofulous indisposition, which has convinced 
them that their children were far fi'om being so healthy as they 
supposed. In our temperate latitudes, a diet of this kind is 
certainly not proper after the age of two years. Where a feeble 
constitution coincides with hereditary disposition to scrofula, 
or rickets, tender meat and soups are particularly serviceable. 
Dr. Weikard perfectly agrees with me in opinion. He observes, 
that children brought up according to the fashion of the great 
(without animal food) are particularly liable to rickets. Dr. 
Kuempf a/tests, that by animal diet he has restored a great 
variety of children, who had been dreadfully reduced by 
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water-groel, milk* axid reffetables. Dr. Vogel also mss^rts, 
that animal food b falsely held to be a cause of atroph j, and 
thut children, from ivhom such food is withheld, oftener fall 
into an atrophy than those to whom it is allowed. (C7. G, T. 
Kortam de vitus scrophuloM. I. 8. 50.) These testimooies 
may be received with fullei assurance, because in other re- 
spects the authors are strongly disposed in favor of that theory, 
wlilch still not unfrcquently deludes English parents with the 
false hope of rendering the blood of their chddren pure, and 
tlicu* humors mild, by millet pudding, and by other prepara- 
tions of vegetable substances in over-proportion." 

It is no wonder that, with such strong assertions as these 
staring them in the face, parents should be terrified at the 
thou^nts of confining their children to vegetable food ; and 
should apprehend that they were inflictiuff an irreparable in- 
jury on the dearest objects of their affection. These are the 
doctrines, which, coming from what has been thought the best 
authority, pass from mouth to mouth, and liave excited such 
an hostility to simple nutriment It is therefore incumbent on 
me to examine a little the validity of this accusation. 

" When children are fed on vegetables, with little or no 
^mixture of animal food, they die in great numbers of scrofu- 
lous affections." It is difficult to disprove assertions to which 
we cannot attach definite ideas. Scrofulous affectbns are 
commonly external disorders, unattended with danger. What 
diseases Dr. Beddoes \mderstood by this term, is not very 
clear ; I will suppose, however, fatal chronical diseases attend- 
ed with ulcerations, or abscesses, as lumbar abscess, psoas ab- 
scess, white swelling, etc. 

Now, Dr. Watt has given us (annexed to his treatise on chin- 
cough) a i*egister of all the deaths of children to the age of 
ten years at Glasgow, for thirty years. The diseases are ar- 
ranged under the following heads : Small-pox, Measles, Chin- 
cough, Stopping, Water in the Head, Teething, Bowelhives, 
Still-bora. I cannot find here a single head under which 
these fatal " scrofulous affections" can be properly included. 
Though, certainly, some such diseases must in thirty years have 
occurred, and even not unfrequently, and we may therefore 
allow that these bills are defective, yet it is equally evident 
that such cases must have formed a small proportion indeed 
of the mass of mortality in childhood. 

"The London bills of mortality give as little countenance to 
this assertion. Let us take a single year : it shall be the first 
that offers, namely, the years £795 and 1796< which are the 



first found m Dr. Willao'a ''Reports on the diseases <^ Lon* 
don.** The whob mortality of London, from the 22d of De- 
cember, 1795, to the I7th of December, 1796, stated in the bills, 
is 18,664.* Of these there are stated to have died of abscess, 
twenty-one; sores, four;^wil, five; ulcers, two; rickets, one: 
total, thirty-tu/ee, Theseare the only heads, out of this great 
mass of mortality, under which fatal "scrofulous aflfections" 
can be arranged. Of this whole mortality of London, two 
thirds of the deaths ^ke place before sixteen years of age. 
We see, therefore, how small a proportion of the diseases of 
early life are fatal " scrofulous affections." 

. I look in vain for a private authority for the support for tti3 
assertion. Dr. Woolcombo has given a catalogue of nearly 
5000 patients, admitted at the Plymouth public dispensary, 
for near seven years. In this long catalogue there are found, 
arthropuosis, one ; hydrarthus, ten ; rachitis, nineteen ; scrofula, 
forty -one. Of these cases, one under the head of rachitis is 
marked as having been fatal. If it were true, that " great 
number© ' of children die of this sort of disorders, we should 
certainly have some vestiges of the. fact, either in public or in 
private records. 

In opposition to the accusation of vegetable diet causing 
tumefaction of the abdomen, I must testify that, twice in my 
own family, I have seen such swellings disappear under a vege- 
table regimen, which had been formed under a diet of animal 
food. I must refer to pp. 161 and 166 of this work. These 
fiicts I cannot but regard as entitled to infinitely more atten- 
tion than any observations on the poor, who are addicted to 
many depraved habits, and exposed to complicated causes of 
disease. 

We may judge from these facts, how idle and ill grounded 
these apprehensions really arc. But the general charge of 
Tegetable diet causing scrofulous disease must be allowed so 
much weight, as to amount to a demonstration, that it has 
often been observed under such a diet ; and, in consequence^ 
that such a diet has of itself no tendency to cure it. In the 
last four years, several cases of glandular swellings have oc- 
curred to me at the general dispensary ; and I have made par- 
ticular inquiries into the mode of living of such children. In 
the majority they had animal food. In one child, of under 

* In the same work, the total number of deatlis, in the year 1796, ii 
•tated at 19,228. (See Willan ou the diseases of London, p. 58.) T/iere 
mmi be t& error, ibereibre, in the number given above ; bat it does ni)t 
affif ^ theiuifiiineDt. 
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two yeare of ag«, with many swellings of this kind, the ms- 
tite tot animal food was so strong that the mother thoi^t it 
right to check it In a few, there was hardly any animal food 

fiven, probably from porerty. These children appeared 
ealthy ; but in every case, except one, they had a consider- 
able thirst upon them. 

To those who think that animal food has the smallest ten- 
dency to prevent the appearance of glandular swellings, I 
recommend the consideration of the foll<ywing facts taken from 
the mouth of a patient of this institution, on whonn I observed 
these glandular swellings on each side of the neck, fod was 
informed that they existed also under the armpits, sad in the 
groins. 

T. L., aged twenty-one, lived till he was fourteen jreara old 
with his father, the head servant or workman m the -warehouse 
of a wholesale druggist. Being one of a large family living on 
servant's wages, their diet was principally vegetables ; the 
family had commonly some meat on Sundays, but scarccdy on 
any other day. Their drink was chiefly water. Under this 
manner of life he was without disease, but was not a strong 
hearty boy. At fourteen he was put apprentice to a ^oldsmitL 
Here he had meat daily, as much as he chose, for dmner ; his 
drink was small beer, but he was allowed a little porter on 
Sundays. The consequence was that he improved considerably 
in strength and in appearance; and, as he expresses it, he 
thought himself becoming quite a hearty lad. This increased 
strength and apparently improved health lasted nearly two 
years. After that it began to decline. Though the diet con- 
tinued unchanged, the strength diminished ; and he is certain 
that, now at the age of tMrenty-one, he is not so strong as he 
was three years ago, at eighteen. He is not now able to raise 
weights which he could do then. 

Besides this, mark well the sequel. During the second year 
of his living on the fuller diet, while he was flattering himself 
that he enjoyed so much better health, these tumors above 
mentioned tirst appeared u§on hinu And they have continued 
ever since, nearly as they are at present. 

We see then, first, that though the strength may be increased 
by animal diet, yet the increased strength may not continue 
though the diet be continued. On the contrary, there is a sort 
of oscillation, the strength first rising and then sinking again. 
This is what is experienced by the trainers of boxers. A certain 
time is necessary to get these men into condition ; but ihk cdii- 
dition cannot be maintained for many weeks together, though the 
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Increasing the skeagth, tben, is no proof of salubrity of diet. 

Now let us^^npposc tWs youn^ tean b€ui had these markaef 
scrofula upo^ him idiile he resided at h<»cie. It wo»Id moflft 
commonly have been ascribed to the poorness of his^t; the 
i^pearanee of mer^ised health and strength upon a fnlkr course 
of living would have bc«i brought in support of this opiwon ; 
and it would have been probably said that if he Imd had the 
beneit of u good d^ner of animal food, daily, these m«'aks of 
scrofula woiSd not have appeared. The facts, however, are in 
direct Of^osition to this suppo^tion; for the signs of sor(^ila \ 
first appeared, as I have stated, when he was uiraer the strongs 
est influence of the apparently benefk^ change introduced by 
the animal food. 

With equal confidence has this writer enjoined the use <^ 
iftoimal food to prevent consumption, as he would fain persuade 
^s. He sa^ " In cases where habitual weakness or the histor; 
of th0 family gives reason to apprehei:d consumption, cme cf 
the most indispensable niles of preservation la to use cammeil 
foodfredy. There seems no limit to the quantity but ^e indi-» 
cations furnished by the pidate, and the power of the digestive 
organs. More should not be ^ven, more will not be taken 
than is relished." One csm h^-dly help staring wkh astonisli- 
fioent at se^g such directions as tbese ; when we see examples ^ 
daily of young persons becoming consumptive who never went 
without animal lood for a single day of Uieir lives ; and consider 
that such is the constant habit of this country, where consump* 
tien destr<^ Its thousands and tens of tbot^ands. 

If the use of animal food were necessary in northern latitudes 
to prevent consumption, we should expect that where the peo- 
ple lived almost entirely upon such a diet, the disease would 
be miknown. Now the Indian tribes, visited by Mr. Heame, livt 
In this manner. They do not cultivate the earth, lliey subsist 
by hunting, and the scanty produce of spontaneous vegetatbn. 
But among tliese tribes consumption is common. Their dis- 
eases, Mr. Hearne informs us, are prineipdly fluxes, scurvy, and 
consumption. But to retm*n to my present subject. 

Scrofula, as affecting the whole constitution, is to be con- 
sidered, probably, as a disease of organic power. If a bone ex* 
foliates, for example, or a membrane loses its proper structure, 
as the cornea of thef eye^ there was probably sonae original 
organic defect. But the more common phenomenon of glandu- 
]bx swellings and suppurations is attributed, pn^bly wi^ jusk 
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It it to be coQsiderod that the Ijmph ia not m^rdj the exu- 
datioD into the vwrioiu cavities, wluoh is reabsorfoe^ Imt tbo 
parts of the bodj whidi, being no longer it to contmae a pari 
of the KvioffsyBtem, are to be eUminated and thrown out of 
the bod?. The solid parts of the body most become Qvad 
before they are absorbed and form part of the lym{^. Tke 
lymph, therefore, most be considered in part as a tkad, or aS 
least, a dyin^ part of the system ; and hence it may readily be 
conceived to acquire occasionally a d^ee of ynrui^ice or poi« 
sOBOtts acrimon^ ; to be already, as it were, cadaverous, and 
therefore to be irritatinff to the parts throujgrh which it passes. 

If this be correct, the glandular sjrellings in scrofula are 
secondary symjptoms. Indeed, we often see conjoined to the 
glandular swelUngs in the neck, scabs or sores upon the scalp : 
and the thickness of the upper lip, and tumefaction and sore-' 
ness of the nostrils, are so frequent as to be esteemed a common 
svmptom of this disease. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the glandular swellings always indicate some disease of the 
membranes, cavities, or other organs from which the lympha- 
tics originate. It is not impossiUe that, as we see a portion of 
bone perish and be thrown out of the system, so a membrane, 
or other soft part, may occasicHially perish, and be r^enerated ; 
it is possible that this process may take place without any ez- 
temtu signs of it, and that during such a process the lymj^- 
tic fflands may be irritated, tumenr, and suppurate. 

Ijpon such a theory of scrc^ula, as this view ci the phe- 
tiomena p<Mnts to, there is no immediate connection as cause 
and effect between impure water and scrofula. Injure watw 
does not directly cause the scrofula; Xior are we to suppose the 
glandular swellings to be occancmed by foreign matter passing 
through the glands irritating and inflaming them. But the 
putrescent matter of water acts on the scroftuous habit as \xpm 
others ; only the scrofulous halnt appears to be more than com- 
monly uiitable. This matter is a depres^ng power ; the tone 
<^ the body is diimnished by its action ; the radical powers d 
the fibres are either destroyed or grea^ impaired ; of many 
parts the structure is altered ; of others, the very substance is 
destroyed. But these processes are, in no (^rcumstances, 
chemical processes, but universally vital processes. 

This connection has been so often asserted, that it cannot be 
doubted that it has been really re»!iarked, that scrofulous dis- 
mtlers ssre abundant vrhere the water is very impure. Dr. 
Beddoes has fttraiehed u^ with two such authorities, which I 
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ahiill copj. He mys, " Hard, selenitic, and calcareotis waters 
have been given out by respectable observers for a cause of 
scrofula, M. de Luc, for instance (Lettres, I. 11), remarks, 
that where he has found incrusting or petiifying springs, there 
the people were scrofulous." The following passage is anony- 
mous : '' Quod vere assertum, licet ad strumas potissimum ende^ 
mias pertineat, nullus tamen dubito tales aquas etiam diatheseos 
scrofulosse evolutionem promovere, malumque augere posse. 
Gottingse scrofulas frequentissimae sunt; aquae vero ibidem 
scaturientes calcareis particulis insigniter abundant.'^ 

But though the facts be granted, there appears an error in 
the mode of conceiving the operation of impure water. As I 
have said, impure water does not cause scrofula specifically, but 
impure water excites and brings into action the diseased pro- 
pensities of the constitution, whatever they may be, which pro- 
pensities, but for the application of this morb^c power, might 
have continued dormant and quiescent. 

These truths will, perhaps, be more evident by considering 
the particulars of the following case. I have already brought 
it forward as a proof of the quickness with which an ulcerated 
surface feels the substitution of pure to common water. The 
further contemplation of the phenomena enlarged, and, in a 
measure, corrected the opinions I had formed when I published 
the former facts concerning it. 



CASE XI. 

Soioftdoas Ulcer of the Arm. 



i HAVE npticed, at p. 170 of my "Reports on Cancer," a lad 
Qamed John Milner, a miserable object from an inveterate scrof- 
ula. I have there described the case. I shall here, therefore, 
produce only some of the facts which appeared during the course 
of the treatment. 

This lad had a large ulcer on his arm. Under the regimen 
(which was undertaken October 19, 1808), on November 31st 
this ulcer ceased to discharge, and in a week or two more it 
cicatrized. But during the following year the cicatrix often 
gave way, the part became sore, and again discharged, and in 
a few days again healed. The same event took place in Feb- 
ruary, 18X0, after which time the sore healed completely, and 
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lias daoe, I am informed, coatinood well. But though I attri- 
bttte the rery speedj drying up and cicatrization of the ulcer 
to the regimen, I cannot ascribe the complete cicatrization to it, 
as there were marks of old cicatrices on his body. There maj 
therefore have been power in the constitution finally to heal 
this ulcer. 

In this boy, the left ear was incrusted with a large scab, so as 
wholly to conceal the interior parts of it. In ten months the 
trust was removed, and the lower part of the ear came into 
view, and it appeared that ihe greatest part of the lobe had 
been destroyed. \^at remained appeared sound, bang covered 
with newly formed skin. But this skin soon gave way, and the 
the crust or scab was renewed. In February, 1810, it again 
fell off, the ear again appeared sound, and so it continued. 

About the same time, all the diseased parts were in an im- 
proving and healing condition. The ulcerations on the left side 
of the face ffot qmte well. One remained on the right side* 
which was skinning over, and the general improvement was so 
visible that the master of the worlmouse expressed more than 
once his satisfaction at it. But a large portion of the skin re- 
maining pretematurally red, the appearance of the boy continued 
to be very unpleasant. And about this time I found that the 
boy was becomini? inattentive to the rules which had been laid 
down for him. The master of the house told me of this circum- 
stance ; and the father of the lad, one of the rudest of the vul- 
gar, was discontented at the restraints imposed, and had deter- 
mined to put him a second time into St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Under these cu*cumstances I thought it would be more instrue* 
tive to observe the case when it was again left to itself. He 
went into the hospital this spring. 

Here he underwent a mercurial course for a month, but with- 
out any change for the better or the worse. On his being re- 
turned to the workhouse, I certainly expected to observe the 
ulcer on the right cheek quickly becoming worse ; but I was in 
error, for the ulcer still continued in a healing state for five 
months at least, when it was very nearly wejl. All the other 
parts likewise, which had been diseased, continued sound and 
well. 

From this, with several other analogous observations, which 
I do not think it necessary to relate, it appears how different is 
the agency of substances upon the living body from the action 
of inert matter, whether it be mechanical or chemical. The 
changes which are produced by mechanical or chemical agents 
are necessarily simultaneous, or immediately consequent upon 
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the ap^ca^^ of a new forc^i or cause of change. But m the 
living body no such coincidence can be traced ; the effects of a 
morinfic cause remain long after the cause has ceased to heap-' 
pHed ; and, in like manner, the influence of an anti-morbiflc cause 
continues sensible long after it, likewise, has ceased to be ap- 
plied. 

In the case before us the fact appears to have been, that a 
Hiore healthy regimen had strengthened and invigorated the 
powers of life. This increase of inherent power could only be 
destroyed gradually, by the application of the common morbific 
causes, to which the human system, under our common habits, 
is constantly exposed. Therefore, till this increase of power 
was totally destroyed, and the system brought down completely 
to its ordinary level, the effects of the more healthy regimen 
continued to be apparent. 

This ulcer then failed to give, what I was looking for, an 
ocular proof of the influence of the pure water. However, at 
the end of about five months it ceased to cicatrize, and hegaxi 
again to spread. But upon the left eye of this boy I obtained 
the proof I wished foi*. 

The eyelid of this eye, before the regimen was undertaken, 
was much distorted, being drawn at its outer angle downward 
and outward. While the regimen vms observed, this deformity 
ceased, and the eyelid gained its proper position. But gradu- 
ally, after it had been abandoned, the deformity returned, and 
in about five or six months it was exactly as it had been at 
first 

After this period I ceased to observe him. I have met him, 
accidentally, nearly in his former condition, as he remains at 
present, allowing for the difference of years. 



CASE XII. 

Sorofalous Ulcers of the Neck.' 

Afiotrr the end of the year 1810, G. S., a boy about twelve 
years old, was recommended to me by the kindness of the late 
Dr. Garthshore. He had many glands, on each side of the 
neck, inflamed, ulcerated, and discharging an ichor. In one of 
them, in particular, was a hole large enough to put the end of 
a finger. The other ulcers were more superficial. 
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This state of the glands appeared occaskmed by a 
state of the scalp, on which there were several sores and se^bB. 
It extended in some measure to the eye and eyelids. More 
than once, about thb period, they inflamed, and the ejeUds 
tumefied so much as to close, for a time, the eyes. 

The regimen had upon this boy the same effect as on the latfi 
subject. The ulcers were quickly dried up, and they soon be- 
gan to cicatrize. In half a year, the boy was able to leaire oS 
all the coverings about his neck ; and all the ulcers were com- 
pletely healed, except that which had been so deep. In two 
or three more months, thb became weU also : and nothing re- 
mained but a redness about the parts. Hie scabs, however, 
continued upon the scalp. They, no doubt, afterward came 
off, but when I cannot exactly say. 

This boy was very refractory, and discontented with the re- 
straints imposed upon him. At the end of the twelvemonth, 
therefore, the regimen was given up. The boy, however, con- 
tinued well, as I saw, at least a year and a half after, smce 
which time I have lost sight of him. 

Under these circumstances, it is probable Uiat these ulcera- 
tions would have got well under common regimen. But it was 
evident that the cure was accelerated by the treatment. It 
can hardly be doubted that the disease of the glands was oc- 
casioned by the condition of the scalp ; and it could not have 
been expected that they would become sound, before the in- 
teguments had recovered. But the fact was otherwise. I 
would not, however, infer more from this case than, first, thafc 
it shows evidently the influence of the pure water on an ulce- 
rated surface ; and secondly, that a full diet of animal food and 
fermented liquors, which is commonly enjoined in such cases, 
is, to say the least, unnecessary. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of paying a small tribute of 
respect and gratitude to the memory of Dr. Garthshore, He 
was, at this time, the oldest member on the college list resi- 
dent in London. To me he was wholly unknown. At a time 
when I was struggling in vain to obtain a few coses suited to 
my object ; when, from the gentleman to whom I had shown 
the facts concerning cancer, I received, after the labor of years, 
a cold and reluctant, assent I cannot call it, but withholding 
of contradiction to the conclusions which were pressed upon 
me ; when another practitioner, a physician of great employ- 
ment, with whom I had lived from early life in fraternal famili- 
arity, preferred putting an end to an intimacy of five-and- 
twenty years to supplying me with a single pauper; at Aia 
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time, this upr^ht, respectalle, and beneroleat old mOt . camd 
to me» sought my aoquaintance, encouraged me to proceed in 
my inquiriee ; told me how much the elder Heberden would 
have been pleased with them ; and promised me every assist- 
ance in hfe power. And he neglected no proper opportunity of 
furth^ing my views. The very last act of his life was an at?- 
tempt (it proved an abortive one) to serve me ; and, as he be- 
lie ved» by serving me, to promote the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. Thus did he preserve to the last breath the principles 
which had guided him through life : urbanity, liberality, integ* 
rity, the love of truth, and an ardent desire to contribute to^ 
ward the welfare of mankind, and diminish the mass of human 
mkery. Such were the rules of his conduct and leading traitd 
of his character. 

I am not without obligations to other individuals, which I 
may here, not improperly, acknowledge. Mr. Crowther pro- 
cured me more than one case of cancer. Mr, Piatt, unsolicited, 
did the same thing. These cases were such as might have led 
to useful conclusions, had the patients themselves been tracta- 
ble. Dr. Latham, also, the present worthy president of the 
college of physicians, had the goodness to recommend to me a 
subject laboring under a disease of this kind ; but it was too far 
gone to afford any chance of relief. 



CASE XIU. 

Bemarks on Cancer, with a Caae. 



I TZEL H proper to premise a few remarks to the ease wUoh 
is next to be related. 

It has become less necessary for me to brmg before the pvk^ 
Mc many additional observations on this disease, as Mr. Aber« 
nethy has done me the justice to recommend the method ^of 
treatment I proposed to the tnal of surgeons, to whose care 
these cases commonly devolve.* I have reason to believe ihsA 

* Th0 fiilluwiug is taken from Mr. Aberaethy's Sargioal Observ^onS 
•n Tumort}, p 93 : ** There eaa be no subject which I think more likely 
td iutere«t the miud of a snrgoon than that of an endeavor to amend ana 
Alter the state of a cancerous constitution. The best timed and best eoiK 
dacted opemtUHi brings with it nothing but di«graee, if the diseoBed pro- 
pMMitws of tlie eoottitutwo are active and powerful. It is after an ope^ 
mttun that, in my opinion, we are moat particularly indted to regnkito 



k hm been tried* ^oder die inspeotioQ of eompeieni jwi8ai» 
ukL therefore of this, as of every other proposal, time will 
tthknately dedde the merits. At present, however, ttJUi r^purd 
to the experience of others I am very imperfectly informed. 

I do not wish to conceal, that the testimony which Mr. Aber- 
nethy gave to the accarac} of my statements (as £ar as he 
was concerned) was mven at my own request. JPor it is a 
fact, that Mr. Abemetny was so struck with the effect of the 
distilled water, in the case of cancer that he put into my hands, 

the oOttsUtnttoD, loct the dueaie ihoalc be revived or renewecl hy its duf 
turbeuce. In additiun to that attention to tranquillize and invi^orste the 
Berroot syttem, and keep the diffeative organs iu as healthy a stato ma 
poatible, which I have recommended in the nrtt vo^.ume, I believe gene- 
ral ez^rieuce lanctiont the recommendation of a mere vegetable, becauae 
lett •timulating, diet, with the addition of to much miJk, broth, and egg^ 
m teem uecoMary to prevent anj declension olthe patient's streni^th. 

" Very recently. Dr. Lambe ms proposed a method of treating^ cancer- 
aos diseases, which is wholly dietetic. He recommends the adoptioa of 
A strict vegelable regimen, to avoid the nse of fermented liquors, and to 
Bubstimte water, puriBed by distillation, in the place of common water 
used as a beverage, and in all articles of diet in which common vrater ia 
ased, as tea, soups, etc. The grounds upon which he founds bia opioioa 
of the propriety of this advice, and the prospects of benefit which it holda 
out, may bo seen in his ' Reports on Cancer,' to which I refer my readers. 

*' My own experience on the efiects of this regimen is of course very 
fimited, nor does it authorize me to speak decidedly on the subject. Bat 
I think it right to observe, that iu oue case of carcinomatous ulceration in 
which it was used, the symptoms of the disease were, in my opinion, 
rendered more mild, the erysipelatous inflammation, surrounding iJbo 
ulcer, was removed, and the life of the patient was, in my judgment; 
eousiderably prolonged. The more minute details of the fact conatitnte 
the sixth case of Dr. Lambe*s Reports. 

** It seems to me very proper and desirable that the powers of the regi- 
men recommended by Dr. Lambe should be fairly tried, for the following 
reasons: 

*' Ist. Because I know some persons who, while confined to sochxiiet, 
have enjoyed very good health ; and I have further known several per- 
sons, who did ti^ the efiects of such a regimen, declare that it was pro- 
diioiiye of considerable benefit. They were not indeed affected with 
cancer, but they were hiduced to adopt a change of diet to allay a state 
of nervous irritation, and correct disorders of the digestive organs, upon 
i^hich medicine hud but little influence. 

** adly. Because it appears ceriain, that in general the body cau.be per 
Ibfitly nourished by vegetablee. 

** 3diy. It seems sufficiently ascertained, that diseases have in sonM( 
persona been excited by water, and therefore it is desindile i\a^ vvhat^ 
ever is used should be made as pure as possible. 

*• 4thly. Because all great changes of constitution are more likely to bt 
elected by alterations of diet and modes of life than by medidue. 
. '' 5thljr. Because it holds out a source of hope and oonsolatioB to the 
patient, in a dfseaae where medicine is known to be unavailing, aod sio^ 
fsry oSbrds i:^ more than a temporary i«lief.'* 
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iliat he made upon it this pointed and remarkable declaration : 
*' I cannot be insensible," he said, " to the eflfect of this treat- 
ment. Whether it will cure the disease or not, I cannot tell ; 
but I can have no doubt but that it will prevent it." 

Mr. Aberncthy, in consequence of what he saw, ordered the 
distilled water, at^ this time, in some other cases. One wasf a 
case of cancer of the rectum. It was a desperate case, in the 
veiy last stage of the disease ; and the patient soon died. But 
the sufferer declared that it gave him much ease, and that it 
was the only thing from which he had appeared to receive 
benefit. This declaration, or something tantamount to it, 
Mr. Abernethy told me, with the addition, " that he should at 
all times be willing to acknowledge it." 

This leads me to mention the circumstances, which induced 
me to be more sanguine with regard to the hoped-for result of 
cases, that were very far gone, than was justifiable by the 
event. I do this the more willingly, in order to guard others 
agzunst a similar sort of deception, which will certainly occur 
again, under the same circumstances. What I allude to is as 
follows : 

In cases where the vital powers are greatly reduced, the 
evident change induced by a change of regimen, and the ap- 
parent advantage of such a change, is incalculably greater 
than where the vital powers are more perfect, and where, 
consequently^ the immediate danger of the patient is much 
less. This fact has appeared in a great variety of .examples* 
I will cite a few that were remarkable. 

In a case of carcinoma of the m^unma, a middle-aged woman 
adopted the regimen^ and the consequence was, that the pain, 
which had been constant and severe for nmny months, was re- 
lieved, and almost removed in one fortnight. Such a circum- 
stance could not but cause great delight, and excite hopes 
that much good might be done in a short time. But these 
hopes proved fallacious. The woman died in less than six 
months ; being cut off", as I judged from correspondence, by a 
peripneumonic affection. 

Another woman, laboring imder ancites, received great, and 
^most instantaneous, benefit from the regimen. The abdomen 
began quickly to diminish in bidk, and for more than three 
months she appeared to improve in health daily. But then the 
b^efit ceased, new symptoms supervened, 'and in less than an- 
other month she diea. 

A littie boy of about four years of age, who was epileptic, 
was made to try the same plau of diet The effect was highly 
9* 
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pleasing, and even astonishing. After the course of a fortnight 
the convulsions wholly ceased ; and the head, over which he 
li id appeared to have lost the power, became in a great mea- 
sure upright. But he continuea very stupid, with the sensibO- 
tty so much impaired, that he seemed scarcel} to be impressed 
even by fire applied to the skin. In about two or three months 
the lower limbs became dropsical, the strength failed, and the 
child soon died. 

These, and several other similar events, have instructed us 
how little dependence is to be placed on the first changes, 
however imposing they may be ; they soon showed that these 
sudden changes denote a great diminution of the powers of life, 
and would not have taken place had the powers been perfect. 
In fact, the cases which have ultimately succeeded the best, 
have been those in which the least benefit has been received 
suddenly ; and ffom the repeated observation of such facts, I 
am now much better contented to be told, in a bad case, that 
Kttle or no relief has been received, it may be, in several months, 
than the contrary. 

I have no doubt that the observation which caused the ac- 
knowledgment, which Mr. Abemethy made to me, was similar 
to those 1 have just mentioned. These declarations were made 
in the year 1806 ; and I was therefore not precipitate m ex- 
pecting that, when Mr. Abemethy was publishing on the sub- 
ject of cancer in 1811, he should take the opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that in the statement of facts to which he had 
been a witness I had been scrupulously observant of the truth. 
In that interval, the defect of the original proposal had been 
detected, and sufficient time had elapsed to have tried the 
power of the regimen, and to have ascertained in a good mea- 
sure what it would really effect. 

But though the recommendation which Mr. Abemethy gave 
was at my suggestion and request, he alone is answerable for 
the terms in which it was given. In particular, when he says, 
" It is after an operation that we are more particularly mcited 
to regulate the constitution," it is what I can by no means as- 
sent to. But more of this presently. 

Mr. Abernethy says also on this subject : " I believe generd 
experience sanctions the recommendation of a more vegetable, 
because less stimulating diet, with the addition of so much m^, 
broth, and eggs as seem necessary to prevent any declensiSi 
of the patient's strength." On such a subject, Mr. Abernethy is, 
of course, much better informed than myself. But he certainly 
&ever informed me of thia general experience ; nor ^d I, dur^ 
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ing mj «tt^idaiice on the ease which Mr. Abeniethy put into 
my hands, receive from him the slightest hint of such an opt- 
nioD. No traces of such aa opinion are to be found in Mr^ 
Abernethy's works, previously published; not even in th^ 
second edition of his treatise " On the Constitutional Origin atsd 
Treatment of Local Diseases/' published in 1809, when he had 
seen the progress of the ease we attended. 

Nor was a diet of this Idnd recommended generally in oasea 
of cancer even by Mr. Abemethy himself, previous to the pub- 
lication of my '' Reports." In proof of this I can say, the lady 
whom we attended was eating animal food, commonly twice a 
day, under the mistaken notion of supporting the strength, be* 
fore it was resolved, at my suggestion, to change her diet in 
February, 1806. This was under Mr. Abemethy *s own eye^ 
I do not say it was done by his advice. He, I believe, never 
inquired into, nor gave any directions on the subject. I will 
further say that, h^ it not been for my strenuous application* 
this recommendation would not have been given, even in the 
place in which it has appeared. 

I do not doubt, however, that it is the practice of the best 
surgeons to order a mild diet in these diseases. I have already 
cited the authority of Mr. Benjamin Bell to this point Other 
writers have likewise recommended such a regimen. ''We 
moderate," says one, " the effects of cancer in every stage by 
an antiphlc^siio diet." Another writtT says» *' In the meaa 
time, the patient should live abstemiously, avoiding animal food, 
wines, sprits, and fermented liquors, as heating, sttmulat'mg* 
and tending to mcreaae pain ; a milk and vegetable diet, there^ 
fore, in s^^h cases, is the most proper." In a passage of 
Cheselden's anatomy, cited m the posthumous work of Mr* 
John Howard, it is said : " In desperate cases where we can* 
not extirpate, we fipd the best remedy is plentiful bleedang 
(which also is Nature's last resort), gentle constant evacuations 

Sr stool, and a vegetable diet" And in this work of Mr. 
oward's b the following passage : ** Except when a stimulus . 
is required, in chlorosis, the diet ia eases where Uiere is a ean- 
eerous tendency. cannot be too strictly cooling. If it consisted 
wholly of vegetables, farinaceous substances, and milk, maay 
Mves might be saved, or at least prolonged ; but, on the con* 
trary, the majoritv of patients m this predicament have an wr- 
^ natural appetite kh* luxurious eating, and this exasperates the 



But notwithstanding this concurrence of opinion of reapeeti- 
sfeb wnUim, I am i^roid that it is a»t true that it is 9ny thk^ 
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lake the common practice of Burg^tons in getteral to recommeiui 
even such a diet, as Mr. Abernethy has said is '* sa&ctioned hy 
general experience/' I could, if necessary, bring the direct 
proof of the contrary, but I am restrained frcmi motives which 
are very obvious. 

Nor indeed is this wonderful, when we consider how triimg 
is the relief which such a diet can be thought to afford. It is 
very doubtful whether L would give any r^ief to the pain 
which forms so distressing a feature of the disease. It is quite 
certain that the strictest vegetable regimen, unaided by wther 
attention, will not prevent the formation of a carcinomatous 
tumor, nor its r^ular progressive increase, nor its fiatU ulcera- 
tion. It is not surprismg, then, that patients should be unwill- 
ing to submit to restraints which appear to them to produce 
little or no advantage. That the disease goes through its 
stages in the usual manner, while the patient is confined to 
vegetables, may be safely inferred frcmi the silence of writers 
who, had the contrary been the case, could not have fniled to 
inform us of it. 

Indeed, I have mytelf had ocular proof of the fact. In the 

raring of 1810, I saw Mrs. M , the wife of a tradesman 

living near Westminster Bridge, laboring under a large ulcer- 
ated cancer, with the breath much oppressed, as is usual in 
the last stages of the disease. This woman had hved almost 
entirely upon vegetable diet her whole life. She had an aver- 
ttOQ to animal fwyd, Qhe would take a little fish sometimes, 
but very rarely. Her own account was to the following pur- 
port *' When I lived in the country, I was r&rj healthy ; but 
as soon as I began to drink the Thames water my health began 
to fail, and I have not been in ^ood health since." I am 
obliged to Dr. Richard Reece, for mtroducin|f me to this pa^ 
tient, and he saw her with me. I think it right to add, in Ul- 
▼or of her vegetable regimen, that I never saw mare pkcidness, 
•heerfalness, and resignaticm under the appearaiM)e of so mudi 
sufferii^. 

Mr. Abemethy's luminous description of this disease leaves 
iKHhing to be desired with regard to its ffeneral l^tory. I 
could have wished that he had spoken wiw more decision on 
the most important feature of the disease — ^the manner in which 
It spreads. The facts which I showed him throw much %ht 
on this point, but they require to be verified and nraltiplied^ 
Mr. Abernctliy cites the doctrine of Mr. Hunter, with apparent 
i^probatioa : *' That a disposition to cancer easts in the sor- 
founding parts^ prior to the actaid occuDMice oi the diieiMd 
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ac4s<m, Kiis rem^, whicb is verified by (Jaily expenence, led 
to iht: following rule in practice — ^That a surgeon ought not to be 
contented with removing merely the indurated or actually dis- 
eased part» but that he should also take away some portion of 
the surrounding substances, in which a diseased disposition may 
probably have been excited." 

If the disease be propagated by contamination, a part, which 
is tainted, communicating disease to ihe parts in contact with 
itr this practice must be injudicious. But if the spreading of 
the disease be from internal causes, foreign to the part itsetf, it 
is equally clear that this removal of the parts, to whatever ex- 
tent it be carried, cannot prevent the recurrence of the disease. 
Let us attend then to the evidence of a most impartial said up^^ 
right observer, who has left us among others the following 
history. 

** A lady, between fifty and sixty, the wife of a surgeon, of a 
mehmchoho temperament, lusty, using little exercise, and living 
loxuriously, felt pain, and perceived a small degree of hardness 
in one breast. The whole breast was taken off, within a fort* 
night after it was first noticed. Upon examination after re- 
moval, there was neither extravasation nor glandular indura- 
tion, but a thickening and a hardness of what seemed to be 
more like condensed diseased cellular membrane than any 
thing else to which I could compare it. The axillary glands 
were not aOiected, nor was the tumor of great size, and it was 
perfectljr movable. 

"If, m this case, the indurated part only had been removed, 
without taking away the whole of the mamma, I should not 
have wondered at a relapse ; but when the operator went clearly 
beyond the apparent extent of the disease in every direction— 
when he dissected the whole from the pectoral muscle, so as 
to leave the fibres of that muscle bare, and that too at an early 
period of the disease — I say, when all these circumstances were 
considered, it was matter of astonishment to me that the un- 
fortunate sufferer did not obtain a cure. But the fact was 
otherwise." 

This is not a solitary example. In the same work in which 
the writer appears to have recorded the experience of his life, 
are nine or ten other cases, in which the disease repullulated 
jifter operatioiis. This circumstance is inexplicable on the hy- 
pothesis of the unsound parts contaminating the sound. But 
they occa^on no difficulty, if we suppose (as I have done) the 
|)rogress oi the disease to be from internal causes. Is it not 
^^iiti i^^vidting to commcHi sense to suppose that cutting off 
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the breast can eonntenct the offset of Inxnrioiii firing? Tbs 
would be truly a matter of astonmhment 

Tbb fact U of itself enough to make us doubt whether this 
disease be propagated bj contaminatioa, which is the most 
common doctrine of surgeons. The belief in this doctrine it is 
which makes them so anxious to remove every particle of a 
diseased breast, in which any degree of hardness is perceptible. 
And the almost nniform failure of the operation was, fcft a tim^ 
often attributed to a defect in this respect I suppose, how- 
ever, that, at present, very few are disposed to maintain tiiia 
<^nnion. 

On the mode in which the disease* is propagated there may 
be three distinct hypotheses proposed. Ist It ma^ be sup- 
posed that there is a poison generated in the part, which, being 
absorbed, infects the constitution. This may be true in part, 
but cannot be so entirely ; for in that case excbion would be a 
radical cure. 2d. The diseased part may be thou^^t to injure 
the neighboring parts by simple contact, the diseased part 
being a sort of focus or centre of diseased action. This b cer- 
tainly the prevailinsr opinion of surgeons; but it is as Httle 
tenable as the first hypothesis. 8d. All the phenomena may 
be thoi^t to be the effect of internal causes, remote from the 
part itself, and common to this with other chronic diseases. If 
this be true, these causes, being common causes, there can be 
no specific poison of cancer. And such I conceive to be the 
truth, and to afford a just explanation of the 83rmptoms of the 
disease. I must leave the proofs of it to the judgment <^ 
others. 

We are constafiwly deluded by language. We say a p«wm 
dies of a cancer ; which is just as true as when we say that the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west. The truth must be 
that a person dies of the causes of cancer ; and the cancw ia 
not the cause, but the mode of dying. 

Mr. Howard has, in so many words, mamtained the same 
doctrine as myself, that there is no specific poison of cancer. 
He says, '' If the cause of some cancers be' a virus, I suspect it 
is not, strictly speaking, sui generis, as the small-pox, but an 
affection of the elephantiasis kind." 

But I not only coincide with the doctrine of Mr. Hunter, that 
there is a morbid change in the parts in which there is no mani- 
fest change of structure, but contend that this change is the 
very essence of the disease ; and that upon this, as upon a foun- 
dation, the whole superstructure of morbid action is built I 
have already cited in favor of tins doctrine, the phenomenon m 
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Case IL of my "Reports," in wliicb, under the re^men, one 
mamma apparently sound perished by absorption, while the 
other was in a state of ulceration. I therefore not only say, 
with Mr. Hunter, that there is a morbid change in the parts 
Burroundmg the tumor, but in distant parts also, not contiguoug 
to any tumor. This may be called, if it be thought right, (Us- 
position,* 

The phenomena of carcinoma of the eye illustrates this fully* 
** When the fungus haematodes," — which is I presume another 
name for carcinoma — " takes place in children, they are gene- 
rally found to have entirely lost the affected eye, before it is 
remarked by the parents." This is the evidence of Mr. War- 
drop. To the same purpose Mr. Ware says, " that in the be- 
ginning of carcin(Hna of the eye in adults, the sight is lost, and 
the disease at first seems simply a gutta serena, without pain 
or discoloration." Thus it is clear that the first stage of the 
disease is a loss of power of the simple fibre, or radical struc- 
ture of the part affected ; and (as I have said) upon this the 
change of organization is built. 

Hemovrng the parts, then, in which this diseased disposition 
is supposed to ejust, does not secure the patient from a return 
of the disease, nor does it form any solid justification of this 
operation. " If after the removal of cancer," says Mr. Aber* 
nethy, "when the operation has been properly performed, the 
cicatrix remains healthy for five or six years, or even for a 

* By dUpoaition to disease as contra-distinguished to action, roust be 
n^nt the state of the fibres previous to any change that is obvious to the 
•eases. Mr. Hunter, I believe, was the first who used this language, and 
insisted op tiiese different conditions of diseased parts. He arguid, par- 
ticularly with regard to syphilis, that we were able, by the applieatioa 
of the specific, to cure the action, but not the disposition. This doctrine 
■eems the offitpring of the spirit of generalization, carried too far. It 
•eeotaiinpotsible to lay down any general rule on this subject; bat many 
lacts show that the one laid down by Mr. Hunter cannot be correct in its 
full extent. A sinsle course of mercury often radically cures syphilis. 
It is probable, in aS such examples, that some parts were only disposed 
to disease, while others had taken on diseased action. But further, where 
liiere has been an obvious infection, and the parts have got well by the 
power of the specific, sores have broken out even on parts that were not 
infected, which, by their habit and history under treatment, have proved 
not to be syphilitic. See Hunter on the Venereal Disease, p. 247, second 
edition. The only rational account that can be given of this is, that these 
parts have been contaminated, that is to say, in Mr. Hunter's language, 
disposed to disease; that the syphilitic taint bad been cured by the mer- 
curial coutse ; but that the parts had been so injured in powers, that they 
ulcerate, and are gradually thrown out of the system. Here then we 
appear to have evidence that the disposition can be cured as well as thq 
icftion. & ot^'Oans. sa ^abt,^ Mi^ Etuntetr's doctrise is oorreot. 
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shorter period, and boo^unes indorated and oaroboottioas, ete.** 
Mr. Abemetby« of course, would not have mentioned sack 
resulU, AS the' consequences of the operation, unless he had 
seen facte to warrant the assertion. But it is eerUdn, that the 
" cicatrix remaining healthy for five or six years," mc»t be a 
vtry rare occurrence. Half a year, a year, or two years is the 
more common interval. Even two years is a long period. But 
granting (hat a patient has continued well six yew^, it proves 
notliing in behalf of this operation. I have seen myself, withia 
these last four years, a woman with a cancerous msunnaa, in 
whom the disorder had continued eight years. The whola 
breast was a hard lump, the skin was reddened and adherent, 
but it never ulcerated, and the woman died with little suffering, 
complaining principally of breathlessness upon going up stairs. 
Here then was a slow proceeding case, of which the result 
showed that no advantage would have been gained by oper- 
ating. 

In another case the disease went through all its stages, from 
a small knot, no larger than a pea, to the death of the patient, 
in fifteen or sixteen months. 

The only ^ound of justification of this operation is, that it 
saves the paUent t.he misery of an ulcerated cancer. This, uB'- 
doubtedly, is an ample justification of the practice, as it has 
hitherto been established in surgery. If it has affi)rded so for- 
tunate a result only every second, third, or fourth time, it majr 
have been right to give the patient the chance. But I have 
every reason to believe that the peculiar regimen, which I pro- 
posed for this disease, will, if adopted in time, prevent this hor- 
rible, ulcerating, self-destroying process. Of course, with ex- 
perience so limited as that which I possess, I should not be 
justified in making general assertions. Cancer, like aU other 
diseases, is subject to infinite variety of forms. In oertaiok 
states, either of constitution or of age, it mnst be, at all 
times, hopeless. Other subjects may he relatively favorable. 
According to my best judgment, the subject of the following 
relation presented a specimen of the disease, which was perfect 
m'kind, and which might be said to hold a middle rank as ie 
malignity, and which, had the disease been allowed to follow 
its common course, would have terminated, as they invariably 
do, probably before the present period. 

January 16, 1815. — A lady, now in her forty-fifth year, re- 
quested me to examine her right breast, in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1810. She was, in appearance, healthy, with a fine 
color, apd fleshy, withot^. b^ng grossly corpulent She told 
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me tluU; this breast h»d been uneasy from the age of fourteen. 
She was the mother of many children, some stffl very young, 
and had nursed them ; but suckling with this breast had always 
given a good deal of pain. Now, for six months, she had suf- 
fered very severe pain, in. one spot, about the centre of the 
bre^ist, but below the nipple. On this point she could place 
her hand, and was sensible of a degree of thickening and en- 
largement. The pain was so severe as to deprive her much of 
rest. She could not raise her arm to her head, nor put it be- 
hind her to adjust her dress, with convenience, nor without 
aggravating the pain. Lying on the aflfected side at night also 
much aggravated the pain, and, indeed, was not tolerable. 

Upon examination, I found the disease so deeply seated, and 
the subject so large, that I could determine nothing but a 
general thickening about the seat of the complaint. But the 
whole breast had not the soft, pliant, and healthy feel of 
the sound one. It was more flaccid, and, at the same time, 
stringy. A slight degree of handling, also, gave much un- 
easiness. 

Though this lady looked in health, it was, however, by no 
means the case. The respiration was not strong, and she was 
not equal to taking her former exercise. The legs were dis- 
posed to swell. She was troubled with spasmodic pains of 
the stomach ; often repeatedly in the course of the day ; and 
every third or fourth month she had more serious attacks, 
seated in the organs of digestion ; but which, having never seen 
her under them, I cannot more particularly describe. The 
bowels were habitually bound. She had also been considera- 
bly troubled, for a twelvemonth, with humors (as they are 
termed) affecting various parts of the body. The most trou- 
blesome was a thin and acrid defluxion from behind both ears. 
She described, on one occasion, the state of the sensc^ium 
very expressively, though the sensation was such as is never 
experienced, and ftannot, therefore, be clearly conveyed to a 
healthy perscm. She felt, she said, sometimes, as if she was 
out of herself. 

This lady began the regimen in the above month of January* 
1810. During this year, hei-self and her friends were sensible 
that her general health improved. The bowels became open 
without medlcint^, litid the spirits rather improved. But there 
was no change in the local disease. She thought rather that 
it got warse, instead of better. All the other affections con- 
tinued unabated. However^ the improvement of her strength 
encouraged her to perse vfeTAi 
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But dufio^ Ue ie«Nid jmr, 1811, die pda rerj BeoaSkkf 
dimmithad ; it bo longer appeared to be spreading, and tiie 
disease to be beeoming deeper ; bat, on the contrary, the def- 
eased pari seemed to be looser, and the pain to be eoi^ned 
more entirely to the part affected. The sores behind the ears 
dried ap. But the eyes became sore; the diseased a^fon 
appearing to be transferred to these parts. The general stiUe 
Of health was idr from good ; but now, her encouragement to 
proceed was from the manifest soothing of the disease of the 
breast. 

The year 1812 was passed nearly in the same manner : the 
pain in the breast was not gone, bat it was much dimmishad. 
The diseased breast was quiet, and the health improred. At 
thb time she became pregnant ; and toward the end of the 

Sit was safely delivered. She attempted to su^e her in- 
t. The attempt, however, caused so much pain in the dis- 
eased breast, that, in the same circnmstances, I woald not 
r'n advise it to be made. At this time, a redness came on 
surface of the breast, over the diseased part. The infimt 
did not live many weeks. Some time after its death, the 
breast again became easy ; more so, indeed, as she said, than 
it had b^n for ^ears. 

About this time, I a^^n examined it. I readily now found 
a tumor, and of considerable magnitude, I thmk of the siae 
of a walnut. 

In October, 1818, she had a kind of irregular gout The 
wrists and hands swelled, with some pain, but without redness. 
At this time she was considerably indisposed ; but not for ai^ 
length of time. 

In November, of the same year, a few phnples appear^ 
on the skin of the diseased breast. But they did not eontini^ 
permanent. There was still pain, but of no severity. The 
general health continued good. 

And, at this time, after a lapse of fourteen months, she still 
o<Mnplains of pain in the part. I examined it about Christmas, 
1814, and felt a small thickening, now in the part of the gland 
above the nipple, and nearer the sternum. Bat the whole 
mamma was soft» without tumefaction, inflammation, or any 
injury of the skrn. The piiin Is enough to give her uneasiness ; 
but not enough to derange the health, nuiterially to encroach 
on the sleep, nor to impede any of the functions of Itfe. - The 
ffeneral health is so good that no one would take her to be an 
mvi^d. It is quite as good, if not, indeed, better, than it was 
ta 1810. She is, in the countenaaoe, a iittk mere ccmtracted* 
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taati at that time, bat not mnterially m ; and is tfaimien but 
without any emaciatioii. 

A's to what has taken place in the gland itself, it is obvious! j 
di^eult to speak positively. I do not believe, however, that the 
thiclsening which I felt at the close of last year, 1814, is th« 
sanoe as the tumor I felt about two years before, nor still that 
that tumor was the same as the thickening which was the seat 
of the pain in 1810. The situation of the uneasiness was con* 
sid^rably different at each examination. There have been times 
during which the breast has been almost entirely easy, after 
which the pain again increased. It appears probable, there- 
fere, thai the different parts of the gland, in which there was a 
diseased disposition, have taken on diseased action successively, 
and that each successive induration has resolved. On* tl»8 poin^ 
however, I would not speak decisively. 

It is necessary, now, to review the principal circumstances of 
this case. 

1st. This disease was carcinoma. Its history, both as a local 
and as a constitutbnal disease, proves this. The previous un- 
ea^ness of the part, the tumor, the severity of the pains, the 
extreme tenderness to handling, and the obstinacy d the dis- 
ease, now continued for a series of years, all conspire in forcing 
this conclusion. We must suppose that active disease took place 
in this breast, in the course of the year 1809, when the pain 
became so severe as to disturb the rest, and impede the motion 
of the arm. The constitutional affections, the derangement of 
the organs of digestion, the tendency to azmsarcous swelling, 
the state of the sensorium, are equally convincing as to the 
nature of the disease. 

M. I am equally satisfied that at this time, after a course o^ 
five years' attention to this regimen, the disease continues to be 
truly cardaomatous. The pain, the tumor, and the highly irri- 
table state of the pMt to handling prove this to be the case. 
It cannot therefore be said that the disease is cured. 

8d. But by the regimen life itself has been probaWy pre- 
served. Five years is more than, upon an average, such a case 
could be expected to last. But under this regimen that period 
has elapsed, and the health is as good, or better, than when it 
was entered upon. 

4th. The gland has been preserved. It continues uninjured, 
of its natural form and appearance, with no other complaint 
than a triflmg induration, not readily discoverable by exami- 
nation. 

fith. It b a ecmsequence of this, but which from the impor* 
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tance of Ae fact deserves to be partieularlj noticed, that a 
thb case the ulcerative process has oeen vrholljand completely 
superseded. 

Such have been the facts of this case ; facts which I must 
be permitted to say fully corroborate all the conclusioDS which 
I formerly drew regarding this disease. I must refer^ therefore, 
those to whom these conclusions are unknown to my ** Reports." 
They are, in fact, very nearly the same appearances which took 
place during the lonpf attendance, from May, 1805, to October, 
1806, in conjunction with Mr. Abemethy, on the case which he 
put into my hands, due allowance being made for the different 
stages at which the cases weie taken up. In that there was no 
fresh ulceration for three years and five months ; and we may 
assert, therefore, confidently, that there too the ulcerative pro- 
cess was superseded.* This, I say, was seen by Mr. Aberae^ 
so long ago as the years 1805 and 180G. 

The event of this case takes away the last apology for the 
most severe, not to say shocking operation, of which the im- 
happy subjects of this disease have been, from time immemo- 
moriid, the objects. I therefore cannot but be surprised that 
that gentleman, having seen the ulcerative process superseded 
in that case, should say, " It is a/lter an operation that, in my 
opinion, we are most particularly incited to regulate the consti- 
tution, lest the disease should be revived or renewed by its dis- 
turbance." But this writer has informed us, ''That he has 
known a patient die soon after an operation for the removal of 
a cancerous tumor of no great magnitude, merely in consequence 
of the shock imparted to the constitution by the operation." 
Common sense, therefore, seems to dictate that the constitution 
should, if possible, be improved previous to any operation, and 
to enable the patient to sustain it. 

It is quite evident, that if the diseased part be removed, we 
can never feel perfectly convinced that the nature of the disease 
has not been mistaken. . As it is properly observed by Mr. 
Abemethy, it is more from the history and progress of the com- 
plaint that its nature becomes evident, than from any thing that 
18 obvious to the senses. Had this Itidy submitted to an ope- 
ration seveml years ago, which I have no doubt would have 
been proposed by the surgeons, it is impossible that there could 
have been that sort of proof of the nature and progress oi the 
disease which it has now afforded us. 

* A few Bmall ulceratiuus formed upon one part, at the ezpiratioa of 
eleven months, but tbey goon healed, aad coutiuacd well to tke eod*-^ 
See the ** Eeportt an Cancer," p. 108. 
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I tnmM ask en Ms &VL}^i cme very plain qt^stion. If a 
medicine were proposed as a cure for a caiKsero.ta !«umor, would 
aay one think, as a previous step to a trial of its powers, of first 
cutting oS the diseased part ? would not the proposal of such 
a step be deemed even ridiculous ? why then should not the 
power of regimen, which Mr. Abernethy has acknowledged to 
be more likely to afifect such a disease than medicine, be treated 
with equal fairness ? 

I have only to add that the beneficial effects of this regimen 
ki scirrhous tumors of the mammae have been distinctly acknow* 
ledged by a surgeon of a public institutbn. In one of the medi* 
cal journals, of the year 1809, was a communication on this 
subject, of which the following is an extract : 

" In scirrhous tumors, where the patient's stamina is good, 
and particularly where the uterine secretion is regular, the vege- 
table diet and distilled water have proved veiy beneficial. The 
good effects of Dr. Lambe's treatment depend entirely on the 
natural stamina of the patient." 

I entirely coincide with this writer on this point He has signed 
himself **A Dispensary Surgeon^ I am sorry to say that the 
author of this communication, which carries with it strong in- 
ternal marks of correct observation, should have thought it 
proper to assume the mask of an anonymous signature, by whteh 
the weight which would have been attached to his evidence ia 
considerably diminished. 



CASE XIV. 

Rheamatism.-^A Case. 

January 20, 1816. — I relate the circumstances of the follow- 
ing case rather to show the changes which are introduced into 
the habit, by the regimen, than as an example of relief from 
vevere disease. 

A lady, now near forty years old, was induced to adopt this 
regimen between four and five years ago. She had no disease 
upon her, but was not in a firm state of health. The respira- 
tion was weak ; she w.as not able to take a full inspiration. 
The habifc was relaxed and languid ; the pulse feeble and slug- 
gish ; she was always chilly, and the skin was cold and damp. 
The feet were fdways cold. 

I mention these circumstances, because they are what Ai^e 
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«aBed signs of a Ittumid cireulatkm, and are ^Mnight partieu- 
burl J to require stimalating food and fermented liquors to sup- 
port, as ther say, the system. Aceordinffly, this lady herself 
was under tne inflaence of a strong prejacUaisy that an opposite 
system could not possibly agree with her. 

And, indeed, for several months, the ehange was very irk- 
some. She felt as if she had noUuaff in her sUmuich, and had 
a strong craving for animal food. But except uneasy eensa- 
Ikm, the change was atU^nded with no bad consec^enee, nor 
serious mischief of any sort. Gradually, also, the uneasiness 
subsided, and ultimately wore off entirely. The craving appe- 
tite for animal food was also wholly subdued. 

And the same amendment of ths general health was found 
to take place in this, as has been experienced in other cases. 
And it was found here that under the vegetable r^fimen the 
habit became, instead of cdd and chilly, to be hot and ferer* 
ish. This cannot certainly be supposed to be the direct effect 
of the vegetable diet, but must have arisen from the state of 
the systom at the time at which it was adopted. The respira- 
tion has become strengthened ; and all the signs of languid cir- 
culation, pM*ticularly the cold feet, and the coldness and damp- 
ness of the skin, were removed. She sleeps much more soundly 
than formerly ; and upon the whole, the general heallli is loi- 
ter, and the habit much strengthened. 

She is much less susceptible of injury from cold than for- 
merly. She was so tender that she dreaded a breath of cold 
air blowing upon her. Such accidents she can now bear with- 
out injury or apprehension. 

She was able in the third year of the use of this regimen to 
suckle an infant nearly twelve months. This is the fourth ex- 
ample of this kind which has occurred to myself. Twice it has 
happened in the family of Mr. Newton, ana once in a patient 
of mine in an humble walk <^ life. I have heard, too, of some 
other instances of it. 

This lady had no fixed disease upon her ; but she had fre- 
quent indispo^tions. For five or six yeara she had been 
troubled with severe rheumatic pains of the face, regularly 
attaoking her in the months of March and April, and lasting 
six weeks or two months. These attacks have wholly ceased. 
But during the second year, she was troubled with an iafiam- 
mation of the eyelids, from which there was an abundant thin 
and acrid defluxion, which continued some months. This db- 
ease appeared to be a species of substitute f^ th3 iheun^atls 
<paau 
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CASE XV. 

Polypoi o^ te Note with Nmnbnesi of the Iambi, Giddkefi, atid 
OppreMion of the Head, 

January 20, 1815. — I have obtained the particidars o£ the 
following oaae from correspondence, the result of which appeari 
very satisfactory. 

A lady, now near forty years of age, married, and a motherj 
had been troubled from a very early period of her life with s 
stoppage of the left nostril, which was found, when she was 
eleven or twelve years old, to proceed from a polypus. Tho 
nostril of that side was haHtually enlarged. There was an 
habitual discharge from the part, which had occasionally been 
violent ; but it was unattended with pain, or other inconveni- 
ence, except that she was obliged commonly to breathe with 
the mouth open. 

ThM lady was of a full habit of body, high colm-ed, and with the 
s^ength good, being able to walk several miles, but was liable to 
Bum^ess of the limbs, the legs and arms frequently becoming 
torpid, or what is usually called falling asleep. The head felt 
^ten oppressed, and she was affected with dizziness, and sing- 
ing of to^ ears when she stooped. At times she was extremely 
hrntable and nervous. She had been informed that such dis* 
eases of the nose occasionally become cancerous, on which 
aceoimt she was very willing to adopt any plan that should be 
bought right to avert such a calamity. 

What reason there was for such an apprehension I wUI not 
venture to pronounce. But the uncomfortable feelings which 
this lady described, justified an attempt to remove them, and I 
therefore advised her to adopt the regime. This she com- 
plied with in the very beginning of (he year 1812. I heard of 
tiie consequence of the change very lately, c^ which she speaks 
in terms of the greatest satis&ction. Her account is in the fol- 
lowing terms : " On the receipt of your answer to my letter, I 
kave strictly confined myself to the mode of diet you pre- 
scribed, and I have taken no medicine whatever. I can now 
mth the greatest truth assure you, that in every way my health 
to materisSly improved ; wj spirits are more eqiml ; the confused 
feel I formeriy experienced in my head is very much better ; 
the distressing drowsiness which frequently overpowered me 
is quite g<Hie, and . the equally disagreeable numbness and tor- 
por in my Hi&bs is quite gone also. I used likewise fr^ueatlf 
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to hav« the nightamre, whicb I do not reooHeei to Iwye foil 
for two yean past I have also tiie picture to tell yoa that 
mj nose k more comfortable than formerly; for though I 
never had any pain in it» there was often a very distrewmg 
sense of fullness and heat, which I do not feel now, and the 
discharge b less. I also breathe much mcnre freely through 
my nose than I used to do." 



CASE XVI. 

Mifcenaoeoat. 
FROM A OORRBflPOHDKKT. 



Dear Sir, 

I am happy to be able, b compliance ¥rith y^ir request^ 4o 
state some of the particulars relative to my obs^^attons and 
experiments about vegetable diet : they are, m my opbion, t^ 
insignificant and useless ; but if you think they can be of ai^ 
service to you for your ingenious inquiry, you are at liberty to 
use them in any way you think best As you wish me to 
represent my own case, I shall begin with the foUowing par- 
ticulars. 

I first adopted the vegetable diet about the year 1801, wh^ 
a boy, partly from a disgust I felt toward ankoal foodr—a eiv- 
ciimstance I cannot exactly account for — and partly from hear- 
ing people talk of the health and longevity of many persona 
who haa fed entirely on vegetable substances ; and 61 the sk^ 
plicity of manners of the oriental herbivorL I also read soiae 
books which came in my way by chance about the cniel^ 
practiced toward animals, with a view to improve Uiedesh <»»* 
sidered as an article of diet ; and I heard people discussiag 
these subjects at dinner.^ AH these causes qombmed to m- 
apire my infantine fancy with such a disgust to the flesh of aoi* 
mals, that for upward of five years I lived tcNtally cm the vegftrr 

* I have recently bdeome aoqnaioted with many penom at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, who, at some early period of their life, abstained frcAB 
animal food from this consideration of the cmelty necessary' to jeatch tca^ 
destroy it. Most of these persons have sincebeen dbtingnished for their 
intellectoal and benevolent character. I ha^e heard them say that they 
enjoyed as good health and strength daring the time they fed on vege^ 
tables as at any other in their fives, and I am son^ I omnot al mm 
moment find aooess to them to obtain leave to give Ihchr iwaes, aii4 a 
more particular account of their cases. 
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table jnrodactions of the earth, except perhaps a fittle milk i^^ 
butter. I do not remember, being then young, and thinkifMf 
very little about medical subjects, what change was produoea 
on my feelings and health. I believe I was as well as before ; 
and the increased pleasure which I began to take in liten^ry 
and scientific ^nnloyments at that time, inclines me to suspect 
that a state of mmd more friendly to mental enjoyments might 
possibly have been induced by a change to the light diet o^ 
which I began to feed. I may mention m this place, that 4ur- 
ing this period, I once being in Surrey, in the summer time, (ed 
for more than a week almost entirely on the fruits of the gar- 
den, chiefly raspberries, strawberries, and currants ; I am suiro 
I was never better nor stronger in my life. 

I may here observe, that while livmg in this manner I loft 
the dark incrustation on the teeth ; a disagreeable appearano^ 
for which persons have cotnmonly recourse to the dentist. 

I left off the vegetable diet more from a notion of the cofti 
venience of eating as other people did, than for any other rea» 
son. I continued eating a mixed diH till 1811, when X studied 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where it was the fash^ 
ion among many of the students to eat vegetable diet. Many 
had adopted it for ill health, and told me of tiie benefit thejr 
derived from it ; while others made the experiment in comph- 
ance with the habits of their friends. Hypotheses are very 
eonta^ious, and I was infected, and determmed to make the 
experiment fairly and completely, I lived for more than six- 
teen months on a strictly vegetable diet. The change at first 
produced was an augmentation of nervous sensibility* which 
was only temporary, and after a short time my health, which 
was always good, was now nearly the same as when on a mixed 
diet. I think I can say, however, that I was more disposed 
for and capable of laborious mental occupation than when 
feeding on mixed diet. 

. That numerous persons have enjoyed good health on veger 
table diet is doubtless; but whether this diet produces the 
same degree of muscular strength and activity, is more doubt- 
ful. In my own case it certainly did. I frequently walked 
twenty miles in a morning, and took other hard exercise when 
on that diet, and I seldom felt fatigue. I am quite satisfied 
with the experiment, and having repeated it on others to whom 
I have recommended the vegetable diet, that people in general 
may, aftisr a time, Uve as healthy on it as on a mixd diet. 
Wbatover ehange may be produced at first, a very similar stote* 
of hetith appears to return after the contumance of any die^ 
10 
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whM eaten in moderation; at leaat as far as temporary, appear* 
ances indicate. How hr a mixed diet lays secretly the fcmnda- 
lioo for fatnre disorders, or may abridge the term <^ Cfe, I am 
viable to say. I leaye this to yoursMsIf and other ing^iioaft 
persons, who make it a sabjeet of their study. Bat I ana con- 
fident, in ffenera], that people err considerably m the Quantity 
of lood they take, and the freqnency of taking it, ana in the 
manner in which they stimulate thee, stomachs by spirituous 
and fermented liquors. 

One circumstance which strongfy imjnressed me with th» 
small quantity of food which was necessajnr to sustain i:^ in 
health, and which shows the safety and efficacy of a sudden 
adoption of T^^etable diet, was the following. Last midsum- 
mer I recced a severe wound on the back S the hand. Ap- 
prehending inflammation and its consequences, I left off all diet 
except a ^w potatoes and some strawberries for many days, 
ahd vegetable diet for many weeks. The wound continued 
healthy, and the perfect use of my hand returned in less tlian 
six weeks, without any considerable inflammation or any fever, 
during the progress of the reparation of the injury. I did not 
perceive any other inconveuienoe (after the intense pain whicb 
shortly followed the accident was over, which was only cuta- 
neous and lasted a few hours) than that <^ being obl^^ to 
wear my hand in a sling for a few weeks. I was perfectly 
strong and healthy, though my diet was only on vegetables, 
and diminished to one fourth of the ordinary quantity ; and this 
adopted after a copious bleeding from the wound.* 

To return to our subject; I recommended A. B., about twenty- 
four years of age, who for a ccmtinual state of diarrhoea had 
been kept by his medical attendants 'on meat alone, to alter a 
plan from which he derived no benefit ; he began at first by 
eating biscuits and other farinaceous substances, and by degrees 
habituated his stomach to vegetable diet ; he grew healthy, lost 
the diarrhoea, and after b^g restored took to common mixed 
diet agfun ; but used much less in quantity, and remains well. 
I mention this case out of numerous others in which vegetable 
diet was successfully used, because it was a case in which, from 

* It if evident that my ingenioo* correspondent has followed 1^ ooa- 
TQiaa opinioDy that the absence of infiammation was occasioned by the 
temporary change of his regimen. I have already given my opinion in 
tiie preceding pages tet this doctrine is erroneous ; and ^oiud attribnto 
the slig^tness of the suffering, under thia accident, mocb more to the 
•oundness of oonstitation produced by the previous ioof-continiiod habits 
of tenmerance and abstinence than to the Jiving on vegetsble di«^ after 
te aootaeat had happened.— JVi^e of the Amikor. 
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the ivrttable state of the patient'^ stomach and bowels, t^e imit 
and vegetables were regarded by the medioi who attended him 
as particalariy dangerous. 

I must say, m conclusion of this hasty letter, that all I have 
observed of the good eflfect of vegetable or any other diet, ap- 
pears to me referal^e to its power, arising either fn^n some 
idios3nicrasy, or some peculiar state of the patient's system, of 
tranquilizmg stomachic and intestinal irritation ; by this means 
of insuring better digestion, and producing that tranquillity and 
healthy action of the chylopoietic viscera, which is necessary to 
the cure of every disorder whether general or local, which is 
the principal condition of the maintenance of health. Of the 
remote effects of peculiar diets on the animal system, where 
digestion upholds temporary hedth for a while, I know abso- 
lutely nothing. I must therefore confine my practice of medi- 
cine to actud experience of facts ; and be contented till, by 
your labors, and the future inquiries of chemical physiologists, 
more is known about the component substances of the animal 
fibre ; to recommend people to acquire and preserve, by mental 
tranquillity, temperance, and exercise, and to restore by simple 
medicines in diseases, the healthy action of those important 
organs, which nature has designed to repair the daily waste, 
and to restore the accidental injuries of our mutable fabric. 

It may be well to observe, in the course of this inquiry, that 
K your doctrine and experience should be able to show that 
jjeople may live healthily in all climates on vegetable produc- 
tions, the same quantity of land would sustain more human 
beings ; a fact of which agriculturists have assured me that 
people would be more free from disease, and from inducement^ 
to gluttony and intemperance, and that the removal of the dis- 
gusting scenes of cruelty, practiced on edible animals, would 
oe gratifying to those who are organized to feel benevolently, 
would cease to operate as an incitement to the bad feeling of 
others, and would tend in time to a better state of society. 

A circumstance may be mentioned liere, of great moment m 
the education of youth, namely, that the principles of all hu- 
man actions are in the organization, though education and ex- 
ternal influences are necessary, generally, to excite their 
activity. Examples have the most powerful influence in 
rousing either the good or bad feelings ; and precepts are of 
little avail in comparison. The constant habit of destroying 
animated beings, both for food and for amusement, is therefore 
one of the most fertile sources of the ferocity and bi-utality of the 
human character. Hence we see the moral benefit of any <tiAt 
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wluoh moM doBaUdi, in Mqr oeatidawble <lttme^ tius h$mhi 
tnmpte. OhOdren^ Mjt u eainant amlhor, b^^ with kiltii^ 
flies, and end their Uvat at the p:alk>wtibr the cnme of murder ! 

Yours, etc, 

MSAIOGS. 

Lm4$m, Jim, 81, IStf> 



CASE IVIL 

H jpodMMidriMii, BMdMhe, Indigottbn, CotthreMM, tad JaondiiM. 
fBOM A OOUUMPOirUVT. 

DsAm Sia, 

The incalculable benefit whieh I hare, for these last two 
jears, experienced, and am daily experiencing from the v^;e- 
table regmien, with distilled water, would have been, independ- 
ent of any other consideration, a reason sufficient for comply- 
hg with your wish, to hare the principal facts of my case. 
There are yet other considerations which hare much weight 
with me ; you hare made me greatly, and I would not hope 
ungratefidl^, your debtor for all which I now enjoy of health, 
ti tranquillity, and of serenity of mind. Besides, it is but just, 
that you shou)^ be put in possession of erery instance where- 
in evident and acknowledged ffood has resulted from the dif<> 
fusion of your opinions, since it is only by the multiplication 
of facts that iht truth of your position can be made to " come 
home to men's business and bosoms." 

Should you judge the detail of my case worthy of publica- 
tion, perlu^ it may not be misplaced to observe, that I made 
trial of the vegetable regimen when you were unknown to me, 
even by name; and Uierefore I was not influenced by any pre- 
viously formed opinion of what food is most natural to man. 
Imperfect as was my trial of the r^imen at first, much benefit 
was derived from it ; many unpleasant and intolerable sensa- 
tions were alleviated ; s^l somethbg was felt to be wanting to 
its completion, when it was my happmess to become acquainted 
with you, who instructed me in the necessity of abandoning 
every thing animalixcd, and of adopting a strict vegetable regi- 
men, with distilled water; since which time my health has 
iiensibly increased, and is doily increasing; felicity of mind, 
which had been despsured of, has been obtained ; and ulti- 
natelf th«re wHl be assured <* quiete et pure et el^anteraetn 
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letat^ placicbi ae lenis deneetus/* H^Tiog prenfttted thus 
rnuch^ I will state my case. 

At a Tery early period of life, atid, indeed, during the whole 
of my education at school, my health was uncertain and pre- 
carious. What particular aliment I labored under cannot at 
this distance of time be remembered ; perhaps, howevW; an 
opinion may be formed of the nature of my complaints, when 
it is known, that between my thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
I was very severely attacked with jaundice ; and that previ- 
ously, for many years, distressing headaches, and symptoms 
of indigestion, with habitual costiveness, had been experienced. 
Various were the means had recourse to, besides the aid of 
medicine, to alleviate my suflferings, to re-establish my health, 
and to correct a constitution, denominated bilious ; all was <rf 
no avail, and I dragged on a miserable existence until the age 
of fifteen, when I was removed from school, and was for a 
series of years laboriously and actively employed. This situa- 
tion in life did certainly improve my health ; and no doubt but 
much more would have been done by my active emplojonent, 
toward the re-establishment of my health, had I not suffered 
myself to be influenced by the general opinion, that labor and 
activity can only be gone through when animal substances and 
fermented liquors are used ; hence I was neither sparing of the 
former, partaking of it thrice in the day ; nor very temperate, 
though not intemperate, in the latter. After the expiration of 
that series of years, my views and intentions in life having been 
changed, and otherwise directed, my labor wid activity were 
succeeded by sedentariness, and studiousness ; here again I Was 
inconsiderately persuaded by persons equally inconsiderate and 
unreflecting with myself, who, however, as medical men ou^t 
to have been better instructed, that the labor of the mind 
cannot be endured and supported, but by having recourse to 
Bolids and liquids of a stimulating quality. The ill effects of 
such mode of li>ang, the seeds of which most certainly had been 
sown, and deeply, between my fourteenth and twenty-first 
years, now became manifest. In a veiy short time, I was 
wholly incapable of continuing my mental labor ; was har- 
assed by giddiness, and confusion of the head ; my stomaoh 
was much more disordered, and my bowels were very muck 
more irregular; my mind became depressed, and disturbed by 
ail the melancholy forebodings of a thorough hypochondriac, 
experiencing 

" mortis formidiuem et iram, 
BoHMtia, terrdsea magicof, mtracula/tagaf, 
Noctarnos Leamroi oorteataqae Theaiala." 



To emimerate die means devised* and made trial of to nUaevt 
me, would be to repeat what is usoally enjoined in umilar 
oaees ; snfflce it to saj, such was my condition, now belter, 
now worse, for many years, from 1802 to 1810, in which last 
year my health was very much worse than it had been in 
any former year. Beins at Edinburgh, as a student of medi- 
oioe, and a pupil of Dr. Gregory, I requested his advice, 
which was of no avail. Fortunately, however, I had become 
acquainted with a student of medicine who had been similarly 
affected with myself. Mentioning to him my case, he wished 
me to make tnal of a vegetable r^men, with milk. I did, 
and during the six montlu my stay at Edinburgh was pro* 
tracted my health was much amended. Yet no solid nor sub^ 
stantial benefit was derived from the vegetable regimen until 
I had been introduced to you, in January, 1812, and had 
perused your publications ; when the milk was abandoned, and 
distiiled water substituted in its place. The change from that 
year has been great : all that had rendered existence irksome 
has been removed ; my mind is tranquilized and calmed ; my 
health has mcreased, and no doubt will continue to increase, 
never agam, I trust, to be greatly diminished. Perhaps a 
short narrative of what I am now equal to in mind and body, 
contrasted with what I was not equal to, when living upon 
flesh, and fermented liquors, will be convincing. In 1312 my 
mind and body were capable of enduring more exertion than in 
1811 ; in this year, 1813 and especially in the past summer, 
a ^eat accession of mental vigor, and of bodily strength and 
activity, has been gained, more than in 1812 ; but an improve- 
Boent had also been experienced in 1812, greater than in 1811 ; 
the inference is plain and obvious — 

** Mobilitate vigeo viresque acquiro enndo." 

Through the past summer, I have not unfrequently risen i^ 
four o'clock in the morning to study, and I have generally 
^ne to bed at ten o'clock ; my sleep has been sound and re- 
freshing, and free from horrid dreams. Not so when my food 
was iksh, and my drink fermented liquors ; Uien the hours of 
sleep did not refresh me in mind, nor recruit me in body ; b^t 
now it is 

" Airy, light, from pare digestion bred, 
Aud. temperate vapors blatid.'* 

Through the past sununer, I have been equal to more walk* 
ing exercise, been much less fatigued, and required has suste« 
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BEooe ; frmt, with bread and Hscuit, in moderate qnaaiity being 
si^cient. Indeed I have observed that the lighter the foo^ 
and the more moderate in quantity, the moi-e walking exercise 
I am ecpiaX to ; moreover, my respiration is more equable, each 
inspiration is longer, and the number within a ^ven ^e fewer, 
consequently the ability to continue exercise is mereased. Very 
different was it, when I lived not as at present ; then there was 
wanted not only the inclination to exercise, but an ability to 
continue it ; upon level ground my respiration was frequent, 
hurried, laborious, now I can ascend a long and steep hiU, 
walking very little slower than upon level ground ; and when 
I have surmounted the hill, my respiration has been in no de- 
gree either hurried or panting. With respect to my bowels, 
they are now regular, requiring no medicine to excite them to 
action ; on the contrary, when I lived otherwise than at present, 
€tiej were torpid, and needed much stimulating ; in short, my 
habit of body was considered constitutionally costive ; an opi-' 
nion most decidedly erroneous ; it having been my erroneous 
and unnatural mode of living which contributed thereto. I* 
should here close my statement in the usual and generally un- 
meanrag language m persons who wish not to appear ungrate- 
ful, but I restrara myself; to you, dear sir, " conscientla ben^ 
actse vitse, muitorumque benefactorum recordafio, jueandis- 
sima est** I am. 

Tours Mncerely, 

Jttstikxan MnrooBr 

Wtdworthf %th Oct., 1813. 



CASES XVIII, XIX., XX., AND XXL 

Miscellaiieoiit. 
FROM A CORBSSPOKDBNT. 

I HAYS mat satisfaction in being aUe to give the memovs of 
a third family, who (I hope I may say it without the imimta- 
tion iA vanity) have had the spirit and good sense to imitate 
the example given by Mr. Newton and myself. This I shall 
do in the words of the head of the family, a gentleman resi- 
dent in a distant county, conveyed to me in the following 
tetter: 
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Ptt. i% 1814. 

Dkar8ir» 

I AM bappy to .earn from yoor friendly letter that y<mr book* 
for which I hare long bean anzioaaly looking, is in progress for 
publication* I wish to see you before the public, and to leani 
n your opponents will venture fairly to encounter you by ai^« 
ment, and give the subject that full discussion which medical 
opinions of infinitely minor incportance are daily receiving. 
From such a discussion, I can only anticipate a triumph of 
your doctrines equally honorable to you and beneficial to 
soeiety. 

My own experience on the subject has been perfectly satis- 
fkciory. When I first adopted your re^;imen in my family^ I 
h^ff^ it without any undue prejudice m its favor. My own 
health had always been ffood, so that I had no personal alarm 
or suffering to drive me trom common habits ; and having had 
no illness and deaths among my children, I could not be quite 
unmoved by the predictions of permanent weakness or danger- 
ous or fatal maladies with whicn I was on all sides threatened, 
as the inevitable effects of this mode of living. After persisting 
near four years in the use of a strict vegetable diet ana distilled 
water, I am happy to give my decided testimony in favor of 
your system. Its effects have been a gradual and important 
strengthening of the constitution, without any inconvenience or 
disagreeable symptom. I found the change easy and pleasant, 
and nave never had the least wbh to resume the use of animal 
food. I have always used much exercise ; I have found my 
power of bearing fatigue mcrease ; and I have never during the 
whole time felt even the slightest indisposition. 

With respect to my chimren, A ^, aged twelve, has al- 
ways been a stout boy, but was formerly liable to violent inflam- 
matory attadLs on his chest and windpipe, winch only yielded 
to the powerful applications of bleeding, blisters, James' Pow- 
der, and digitalis. He had always been hardily brought up^ 
and lived less fully than most children with whom I am ac- 
quainted. These attacks were extremely sudden, and were 
preceded by an imusual appearance of health. Since we hare 
Odo^ted your regimen, he has never had a day's illness, and i^ 
in sise, miiscular strength, and power of supporting fatigue 
aqual to any boy of his age I have ^et with. 

B—-* — , aged ten. The history of his health resembles that 
of his brpther ; his life has been repeatedly endangered by the 
iame inflammations of the trachea and lungs, which have ^en 
vepelled by the same remedies. The ohai^ of di^t has l&ad 



^ IS^ laYoeable effects vtpoh him ; and he has enjoyed the 
Bame freedom from sickness or indisposition. These boys, in 
ac4or and fullness of habit, have every appearance of perfect 
and robust hetilth ; they are thinly clad, much abroad, and ex- 
posed> without precaution or iigury, to all changes of the wea- 
ther. They find their mode of diet easy and pleasant, and have 
m> wish for animal food. 

C , five years old, was a very delicate chM from th^ 

birth, and sufiered much from want of action of the bowels ; 
this defect has been completely removed, and though still les$ 
robust than the two former, tlie general health is quite good. 
This diiW has been twice indisposed for a short time with cold 
and sore throat, the last time about six months ago ; did not 
change the diet till some time after the experiment had been 
tried oa the stronger part of the family, and though so young 
and 80 ddicate, was the only one of the party who retained 
for any length of time an inclination for animal food. We 
should not ol course hke to appear by name before the public, 
but for any other use you choose to make of them, my observa- 
tioas on this or any future occasion are quite at your service. 



CASE XXII. 

Oenend l>ebility, Mental Weakness, Sleeplessness, and Headaohe. 

VftOM A CORREfifPONDBNT. 

Sanden, near Royston, Dee. 28, 1814. 
Dear Sir, 

About two yeus ago I waa so very sickly that I had but little 
enjoyment in Me. My great compkint was general debifity, 
which daily increased upon me, took away all desire and abil- 
ity for exertion, and rendered my mind incapable of attending 
to any subject for any length of time. Occasionally I was un- 
der a considerable stimulus and animation, which were followed 
by coldness and languor. It is not an easy task to make those 
persons comprehend me who have never felt this distressing 
debility of the human frame, which so materially affects the 
spirits, and deprives the mind of all its energies. I am con- 
vmced that man is completely a materisd being, and that all 
permanent courage and strength of motive spontaneously re- 
sult from the strength and purity ci the physical syst^oi. Sleep 
10* 
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did not seem to benefit me ; my appetite was eravinff; aad sel- 
dom satisfied, and once a week I was subject to a distres^i^ 
sick headache. My fluids were eyidentlj m an impure state, 
consequently the solid parts were not nourished ; for impurity 
cannot impart strength, and hence that general debifity of wfeieh 
I complained. Having read Mr. Newton's work, and yoxMr 
publications, I resolved to adopt the use of vegetables with 
dbtilled water, and now, after th? experience of nearly two 
years, I can say with the strictest truth and certainty, that my 
health has been gradually improvbg up to the present time. 
My strength is greater than it ever was before ; my painful 
sensations have left me, and my headache seldom attach me, 
and never with its former violence. I do not mean to say that 
I am perfectly well ; such an idea would be absurd, and con- 
trary to the laws of the human constitution ; but I am eertainly 
better in health now than I remember ever to have been in any 
former period of my life. The comparison is not to be made 
between me and any other person, but between what /ai»»oio 
and what / wa$ be/ore I adopted this regimen. 

Vegetables are certainly uie natural support of man : they 
recommend themselves by their freshness and purity ; and by 
their natural sweetness and agreeableness to the palate. They 
require so little trouble to prepare them, and are always a nice, 
clean, and delicate food ; wnile dead animal substances are very 
offensive to the senses, and it becomes a very dirty and disa- 
greeable task to cook and prepare them for the appetite. 
The slaughter of animals is also a ferocious and disgusting 
act» which greatly opposes the growth of benevolent disposi- 
tions. Comparative anatomy has clearly proved that man is, 
in his construction, an herbivorous animal, which ought to have 
great we^ht with every rational mind. The world, sir, will 
thank you, in some future time, for your labors in one of the 
most benevolent investigations that can interest our under- 
standings. Yours, sincerely, G. G. FoRDHi^c 

Mr. Fordham received, in the course of his attempts to im- 
prove his health, convincuig proof of the necessity of uniting 
the use of the pure water to the vegetable regimen. He at 
first left off animal food only, using the same water to which 
he had been accustomed. But he found the change uksome, 
complained much of his feeble and fastidious stomach, and did 
not appear to receive due str^igth and nourishment from his 
food. To some inquiries which I made on ths subject, Mr. 
Fordham sent me the following answer : 



** Yon are perfectly, correct in the idea tiiat t^ ratable 
Ssi was irksome and uneasy to my stomach before I had 
united with it the use of distilled water. I thoi^ht at first, 
that the benefit of distilled water must be a mere fancy, and I 
even ridiculed it as trifling and absurd ; but I am now, by ex- 
perience, thoroughly persuaded that it is of the greatest im- 
portance. I felt an immediate benefit, my stomach was easy 
and light, and I did not experien?,e the slightest sense w 
weakness, but a gradual increase of strength. I am convinced 
that the use of distilled water greatlv assists the stomach i^ 
the digestion of vegetable substances.' 

Mr. Fordham, I must add, is a young man, under thbiy 
years of age. 



CASE xxin. 

Ditpoflttioii to PalmQuary Connimptioii. 

Feb, 20, 1816. — ^Having received the appointment of phya- 
eian to the General Dispensary, Aldersgate-street, in the year 
1810, it has given me the opportunity of making more numer* 
OttS trials of what can be done by regimen than I before pos- 
sessed. It is dbvious, however, that the description of per- 
sons, who apply to these institutions, is not such as can, m 
general, be wholly depended upon, either for regularity (rf 
conduct, or for veracity. But, I believe, that in the example 
I shall select, due attention was pwd to the regulations en- 



J. tr., aged about twenty-seven, implied to the dispensary, 
About Chnstmas, 1810, for a severe, dry, rending cough. I 
thought the man, from his habit and appearance, was becom- 
ing consumptive. He was thin, atid rather emaciated. He 
had been troubled with the cough only during the winter, but 
he said, that for three or four years he had found his breath 
fail. He could not take exercise so well as fbrmerly, nor go 
upstairs. I advised him, therefore, in conjunction with the 
medicines suited to his case, to adopt the regimen, with which 
he declared himself perfectly willing to comply. 

He soon lost his cough ; which, however, I do not attribi^ 
to ttiis change. He iiiformed me, moreover, that he fou^ 
immediate reltef from i( . He found his respiration strengthened. 
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find, in no looff time, he became as equal to exercise as ia tk 
former part of nis life. 

I saw this man occasionally for three /ears, during whicl 
time he continued in imnroved health ; hut he remained tlun 
and meagre ; and he haa some returns of cough, but of no 

) treat vioieace, the two following wbters. I remamed, there* 
ore, of the opinion I first adopted, that he had been really on 
the verge of consumption. It is, however, impossible to prove 
this to the complete satisfaction of others. In interual dis- 
eases, we must content ourselves with probaUe conjectures. 
After this time he changed his residence, and I have lost 
sight of him. 

This man kept a ham and beef shop ; and he cooked hk 
meat by steam. He found it easy, then, to prepare his dis- 
tilled water by a part of the apparatus which he employed is 
his business. I was satisfied, on this account, that he really, 
k this rsspeot^ followed the direotioos given him. 



CASE XXIV. 

Chronio Pahii of Um Boweb, Bloody Ditchar^Bs, aad CoiMtqpatioii. 

J. K., aged eleven, had, in the beginning of the summer ot 
1810, the scarlatina. On recovering, it was. observed that the 
abdomen was too hard ; he complained of pains of the bowels, 
and had often bloody stools. He took a good deal of medi- 
cine without benefit, and continuing ill, became my patient at 
the General Dispensary, in February, 181 L 

He complained of severe pains of the bowek^ appareiitly 
like colic, attacking him two or three timt^s in the course of 
the day. The abdomen was so hard, that it would not yield 
to the pressure of the band, and straagely protuberant, irro- 
pilar, and deformed. He was in a decniymg state of health ; 
but the pulse was regular and natural The bowels were 
vregular, but commonly bound. 

A9 I thought there was little probal»lity of this boy bemg 
ourec^ by medicines alone, I proposed to his mother to join the 
r^imen to the use of such remedies as he appeared to require; 
|o which she gave her consent He began about ^e nuddie 
«f February, 1811. 

The pains of the abdomen contantsed to recur with jwst Cht 
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same violence for about half a year. Hardly a day passed 
without his being obliged to go to bed in consequence of them. 
About August, they remitted for thiree or four weeks, but they 
then recurred with great severity. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember they became much less severe, and he was able to go 
to school, and to follow the common occupations of his years. 

For the remainder of the year, he continued in improved 
liealth. The pains of the belly were either gone or very tri- 
flmg ; the bowels were nearly regular. 

But though this, as a constitutional disease, was neatly cUrfed, 
as a local disease it continued with very little change. The 
abdonien was not quite so hard, but it still continued tumid, 
and with much irregular deformity of shape. 

After he had been a patient of the dispensary a twelve^ 
dionth, he ceased to attend, and I have since lost sight oi hvttk. 



CASE XXV. 

Iie«corvhcBa, Floor Alboo^ or the Whites. 

Anothxr patient of the General Dispensary afforded me strof^ 
evidence how much the sense of weakness, which is so mu^ 
complained of under the vegetable regimen, is produced by the 
nr.e of common water. This patient, E. F., aged sixty, was 
afflicted with leucorrkcsa ; but I do not think it worth wnile to 
relate the particuhu^ of her case. I was induced id recommend 
her to use the regimen, from some circumstances in her general 
health; and she used it four or five months with evident 
advantage. Some short time afterward she came to me, at 
my own house, complaining much of weakness. Upon inquiry, 
I found that she had quitted London for about a month, to 
-keep a house at Hornsey ; that there she had continued the 
ipegetable regimen, but had not used the distilled water, think* 
log it tnmeceesary in the country. I explained to her what I 
tiieo^ the cause of her weakness ; and she found what I said 
ia be correct Upon returning to the use of the distilled water, 
^e sense of weaioiess vanished. 

This woman was at a time of life at which people are very 

-a|iprehensive of permanent injury, from relinquishiag animal 

^1food. But she certainly experienced much benefit, as was en- 

"dent from her improved health, and evesi from her hnproved 

kxdoi. She becsuxie stronger, and rather gained fleA. 



CASE XXVI. 

FMblaoaM of Strengtk 

TaoveH it is indispaiable that animal food most oommc^ly ex- 
cites aod increases the muscular power, yet even this does not 
appear to be nniversallj true.* There are habits in winch 
obviously, while it impairs the sensibility, it likewise diminkhes 
the muscular strength. A lady somewhat more than thirty 
years old gave a striking proof of this fact She had been an 
mvalid some years, complaining principally of weakness, unable 
on this account to take proper exercise, and pallid. Tbere is, 
perhaps, at the bottom of these ailments, some uterine com- 
plaint ; but the symptoms are not very definite. During the 
year 1812, she adhered to the regimen of distilled water and 
vegetaUe diet. In consequence she became less pallid; the 
countenance expanded and became more animated, and she 
gained strength. These changes must have been occasioned 
by the relinquishment of animal food ; for she had previoudy 
been in the habit of using the dbtilled water, with htUe influ- 
ence on her health. 

Notwithstandine such evident advantage, I was not a' littb 
surprised to find that, at the end of the year, this lady thought 
proper to abandon the system and return to the use of animal 
fooa. The immediate motive to this I could not exactly le»ii; 
but suspect that the wish to avoid singularity had a pred(Mni- 
nant innuence on her resolution. 



CASE XXVIL 

Hypochondriafit, N«rvoas WeakneM, waad CoostipatkHi. 

Feb. 20, 1815. — ^Mr. P— — e, aged now thirty-one, a respeet- 
able tradesmsin, consulted me at the end <^ the year 1811, under 

Ct agitation of mind. He had been ill between three and 
years ; had frequent uneasiness and oppression of the head, 
for which he had been repeatedly cuppea. From this he had 
received benefit, but it was only temporaryt but, be^des, he 

* I am of the o^ion that Dr. Lambe had not at the tune he wrote 
dnlj (MMi8idef*ed this saliject. For a great variety of facts in proof UMkt 
animal fijiod is not most condndve to ^ysioal power, I refer m rsite 
to Gfahaii«'f Science of llamai^ I^e.-^. 
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clmoudy l^^^d under the ^hest d^!^ee of neanrom irritotioB^ 
He labored under great depression of spirits; constai^ anxiety 
of mind ; he could not talk of his oomplaints with fmy calm- 
ness ; and was constantly uneasy and walking about. G<^g to 
a fire oppressed his breath so as not to be bearable. The bowels 
were habitually bound. 

Ha informed me that till the age of twenty-three, he had 
)ived principally on vegetable and farinaceous food ; that about 
this time he b^an to live much upon a fuller diet of animal 
food, eating it twice a d^, and at the same time became more 
sedentary ; that in consequence he grew fsitter, but his health 
became worse, and he gradually fell into the condition I have 
described. He had heard c^ some good having been dotw by 
the regimen in a case which he thoi^ht similar to his own, and 
on that account was anxious to try it. 

. I encouraged him to so, ordering him at the saoae time a few 
laxative medicines, which I thought he required. He began at 
that time, and, as he informs me, has adhered to it ever aiiic0« 
I advised him also to use much exercise on foot. 

For a few months the symptoms oi this disease continued in 
full force, biH then all his sufferii^s became alleviated ; imd 
during the second year he was quite a diflferent man. He re- 
gained his spirits, could attend r^;ularly to his bui^ness, and 
his complaints, though not wholly gone, were comparatively 
quite trifling. He had lost flesh very much, a loss he found 
no occasicm to regret. 

He seems at present in perfect health, subject only to such 
trifling ailments as happen to every body. Latterly he has 
gained flesh. 

I do not know Uuit this disease was tending to death, or 
attended with any immediate danger. But the mental suffer* 
ings which the patient underwent, were^ in my opinion, more 
severe and harassing than the symptoms oi many fatal diseases* 



CASE XXVUL 

Dtffeult UrfaMtktt, FalHng of the Womb, md Comtipfttion. 

February 20, 1815. — M. J., aged twenty-five, applied to the 
dispensary in October, 1812. The uterus was prolapsed; she 
eompkined of great irritation in making water, andf, besides, 
had obstinate constipation of the bowels, with tumefaction and 
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w tfr m t m of tbe lower part of tlie abdomen. ITiMkr these com- 
plainto she had soffered about three rears, aiHi to ao great a 
deme that she Iras hardly able to walk abont, or do the woHk 
of her house. 

She had been at another dispensary, and had a good deal of 
medical advice, without gaining any effectual relief; and, there- 
fore, though the general state of the health did not seem very 
bad, I thought medicines alone would prore ine£Eectaal. I 
therefore proposed the regimen to her, in addition to some 
demulcents, laxatives, and the regular use of glysters, to unload 
the lower part of the intestines. She declared herself willing 
to do any thing at all likely to relieve her ; and she began it 
on the 8th of November, 1812. 

From this plan she found a speedy alleviation of her suffer- 
ings. In two or three months the soreness and tumefaction of 
tfc^ bowels were removed, and gradually cathartic pills alone did 
^eir proper office of unloading the bowels, without the aid of 
injections. The most obstinate symptom was the p»n and irri- 
tation in making water. But one day in October, 1813, she 
toided a calculus about the size of a small bean ; and then this 
irritation ceased, and all her complaints were effectually re- 
Beved. 

She, like the subject of Case XIV., appeared to become 
more hot and feverbh from relinqubhing animal food. The 
head became oppressed, with a sense of fnlmess and pain. These 
effects (for they cannot be thought the direct and natural 
effects of vegetable diet) seem to me to be analogous to the 
well-known fact of the pulse rising sometimes by bleeding. A 
degree of fever that was, as it were, latent and suppressed, 
becomes evident by the relinquishment of animal food. 1%ese 
symptoms mulually subsided. 

It is said that patients laboring under diabetes become more 
thirsty and feverish by the use of vegetables. This may be 
true, and I should account for it upon the same principles ; but 
it does not, in my apprehension, form any solid objection against 
their use even in this disease. 

This woman had at the CbristBtias following a very severe 
attack of inflammatory fever. The bowels were tender and 
inflamed ; and the head was affected even to the eiteni of delir- 
ium. But in about a foi*tnight it subsided, and she was restored 
to good health. When I last saw her, three or four months 
ago, she continued her regimen, and was in very good health. 

The calculus was certainly only a portion of this woman's 
sufferings. I mav observe that it has been proved very &b\ 
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Aeiisfljr tlial r^tdblc diet alone wifl not prevent the formSition 
of calculus. A writer, whom I have cited more than once 
(Lobb, on Stone and Gout), has given a case where a person 
became first afl^cted with calculus, who had used a vegetable 
icHet eight years. 



CASE XXIX. 

Cancer of the TTteros. 



10th March, 1815. — ^On the 16th of January, 18ia, a 
^oman became my patient at the General Dispensary, who, 
from her good sense and decency of manners, gave me a pros- 
pect oi being able to effect what I had long had at heart : to 
treat a case of carcinoma, in an early stage, as I judge such a 
case ought to be tre^d, under the inspection of upnght and 
enlightened professional men — terms, which it neeas no testi- 
mony of mme to show to be applicable to the gentlemen, my 
(ftolleagues, at that institution. 

A. R., m the forty-third year of her age, had been afflicted 
for eight monlhs with very severe pains, referred principally 
to the region of the uterus. The pain, she said, was darting 
and shooting ; and though seated principally in the uterus, it 
was sometimes in front, at other times posterior, about the 
rt»ctum. For, about the same time, she had had a discharge 
6f a thin, foetid, and apparently acrimonious ichor, sometimes 
tinged with blood.. This discharge inflamed the skin of the 
thighs, with which it came in contact. 

I took an early opportunity of making an examination of the 
])art6. I found the os tincae low down in the vagina ; it was 
not much changed in form ; perhaps it was a little fuller than 
natural. But it was very tender ; a little handling gave un- 
easiness ; and the pain, as she told me, from this cause, lasted 
almost the whole succeeding day. 

I could not doubt that these were symptoms of cancer, an 
opinion in which I was confirmed by the habit and appear- 
ance of the subject. She described herself as having been 
long in a feeble, delicate state of health. The appetite had 
been very bad even for years, but had been latterly much 
worse. She had lost many teeth; and the gums were very 
lax and spongy, The countenance was pallid; the strength 
W^ s6m^mi&i impsured.; the breathmg bad, particularly upon 



esertioii, or going op stairs. TowMd n^gbl the l^swsBadL 
The pulse was one huadred. 

On ibe 7Ui of April, ibis woman appeared before the co&r 
sultation of the medical officers of the dispensary. I believe 
tbal none of tbese gentlemen had any doubts with regard to 
the nature of the case. She has, durinff the course of the 
treatment, repeatedly been examined b;^ them. The reports, 
which were drawn up at each examinatbn, I shaU subjoin to 
my own account of the ease. 

With r^rd to the medicines that she has used, I may say 
here, once for all, that it has been necessary to employ opiates 
pretty freely, from the beginning of her treatment to the pre- 
sent time, both to relieve the pain and procure ^eep ; this last 
has been effected very imperfectly. Saturnine lodons have 
been useful to prevent the inflammation, and excoriation of Uie 
discharge. Aperients (principally sulphate of magnesia) were 
also at first necessary, but m a few months ceased to be requi- 
site. She has taken also a few other medicines, occasionally, 
but as they had no marked btiuenceon her complaints, I need 
not trouble the reader with an account df theuL 

She consented to give the regimen a fair trial> and entered 
v^n it on the 10th of February, 1813. 

I also advised her particularly to use as much fruit as pos- 
sible. As the strength was radically impaired, I recommended 
her to be sparing of exercise, but rather to use considerably a 
horizontal posture. 

For more than half a year very little ground was gained. 
The muscular strength diminished, and the pains continued to 
be very severe. But the pulse was reduced in frequency : it 
became habitually about eighty in the minute ; the discharge 
became less offen«ve, and, apparently, less acrimonious. 

In August, 1813, she had a considerable respite from paii^ 
which continued for three weeks. But it then recurred with 
great severity ; but still, though the paroxysms were as fre- 
quent as during the former part of the year, she found that 
tne severity of them was upon the whole sensibly diminished. 
The respiration became rather stronger. With the pains, the 
discharge (which had been checked) returned ; it was green 
and foetid. 

In the middle of December, the discharge nearly ceasedi 
^d the pain likewise. What she now principally coniplained 
of was on almost total want of sleep, and of appetite, widi 
great lowness of spirits. 

During the ensuing half year, the symptoms of e^nci^r wei:<8 
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more complete^ got under. In ihe middle of AprO, 1814, 
the reUef was very great. la June the pain was qmte gone, 
and the discharge was very trifling. In August she was dis- 
charged, principiilly at her own request, with all the symptoms 
of carcinoma subdued. The general state of the healthy too, 
was considerably improved.. 

But in the October following, she again became a patient. 
The pain had returned with severity, having been brought on, 
apparently, by the approach of the eold weather. It was 
again attended with some trifling discharge. This aggrava- 
tion of the disease was, however, of short continuance. la 
four or five weeks it was removed, and she again was restored 
to her habitual state of a cessation from pain, almost complete, 
and the discharge stopped, except, perhaps, in a quantity so 
small as to be hardly perceptible, and as to be no incon* 
venicnce. 

The present state of this, considered as a local disease, k 
very nearly as has been just described. Habitually she Is 
without psun or discharge. But she has occasional attacks, 
which last a few days, or a week. They are severe enough 
to break her rest, and give her uneasiness ; but not enough to 
cause confinement, or to prevent her dmng the work of her 
liouse. The last of Uiese attacks was in the middle of Feb- 
ruary of the present year. 

The proper symptoms of carcinoma, then, the pain and the 
discharge have been subdued and kept under by this treat- 
ment. The account to be given of the general state of the con- 
stitution, though not so satisfactory as the effect upon the 
local disease, has been still sufficiently encouraging. 

In fact, the chief complaints, now for about fourteen months, 
have been much less regarding the original symptom of the 
disease than the general state of the health. Want of appe- 
tite, the sleep disturbed by tumultuous dreams, and some- 
times wholly interrupted ; want of breath, lowness of spirits, 
general debility, aching, and lassitude, have been the principal 
subjects of complaint. Upon the whole, however, the health 
has sensibly impro A ; so that she is, at present, considerably 
better than she w . a twelvemonth ago. 

The pulse cot. nues calm, being commonly about eighty in 
the minute. T : respiration is still not strong, but it has 
mended. The ppetite remains bad. The sleep is disturbed, 
but upon the whole it is more calm than formerly. The mus- 
cular strength is a little improved ; the spirits are better; there 
is more cheerfulness and animation in the countenance^ 
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I tbink it riffht to add that, except from the use of o^ma, 
what she has loond the greatest bepefit and comfort from has 
been the unrestricted use of fruit and recent regetaUes, as 
radishes, etc. When she has been able to use any other si]»^ 
tenance, the stomach would recdve willingly something of this 
nature ; and at night, when the tongue and fouces were dry 
and clammy, chewing some fruit was found to be the most 
certain and pleasant resource. 

When we consider the deplorable, and hitherto desperate na* 
ture of this disease, that when affecting the internal m^ns. It 
must be deemed a more advanced stage of the complaint than 
a state of scirrhus in on external gland, this account will, I 
hope, be deemed as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the facts stated are the very 
same as those which flowed from those related under Case Xill. 
of this work. If I therefore repeat them, I trust that the im« 
portance of the subject will be deemed a sufficient apology. 
It follows then from this statement — 

1st. That this disease was evidently carcinoma. Its history, 
at the first examination, made this sufficiently evident. 

2d. That the disease continues to be carcinoma at this tinae. 
The same symptoms which at the beginning authorized us to 
give it this designation, still recur, but with a much inferior de- 
gree of severity. The effect of the treatment then has not 
been, strictly speaking, to cure the disease, but to control and 
mitigate the symptoms. 

Sd. But by the regimen, life itsetf has been preserved. It 
will not be disputed, I suppose, that even a twelvemonth is at 
much as, under the common habits of life, a case c^ uterine can- 
cer might be expected to last. Two years must be, indisputa- 
bly, beyond all probability. But five-and- twenty months hav% 
now elapsed, and the patient is not only alive, but m a state of 
improved health. 

4th. The disease has made no local progress. On the conh 
trary, the symptoms have been all soothed and tranquilized. 

5th. The ulcerative process has been wholly superseded. 

6th. I may add that the fects of this c^^e may fej applied to 
the treatment of dropsy as well as to that c the cancer. T%ere 
was, when she first became a patient of t^ dispensary, some 
anasarcous swelling of the legs, as I have loted. This con- 
tinued nearly in the same state for the first 3 ar, or year and a 
half. It is now neariy, if not entirely gone. The flow of 
urine has throughout continued very copious. 

I ne^ hardly say how much encouragement the result of 
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tiy^ 9aaa dyestp tboee ajfiieted with extern^ caneerous tumors 
tp adopt tBs mode of dieting. For here was every sign of a 
radically impaired and enfeebled constitution; the appetite 
greatljr injured, the breath bad, the legs swelling, the strength 
declining ; in fine, all the great and important functions imper- 
fectly performed, though there was no breach of substance, 
nor any apparent great local disorganization. How absurd 
theti (by the way) is it to say that this disease is in its origia 
local. But we know that many persons with true cancerous 
ttenors enjoy, even for years, a relatively good state of health ; 
most undoubtedly, infinitely better than the subject of this re-> 
port. I should hope, therefore, that gradually they may be 
made sensible <^ what is most proper to enable them to pass the 
remaning term of life with as much ease and comfort as their 
iituation renders admissible. 

It renHujis only to add to this account the reports of th# case 
taken at the Consultation Committee at the dispensary. 



GENERAL DISPENSARY. 

Present at the Consaltation Committee, 7tfa April, 1813, Dr. Clatterlmck. 
Df. Birkbeok, Dr. Lambe, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Norris^ 

Mrs. A. E*» aged forty-two, h^s complained since June last Oi 
severe shooting pains at the lower part of the abdomen, with » 
great discharge of foetid acrid matter; there likewise exists 
considerable tenderness of the hypogastric region, with difficulty 
of making water. For upward of five years, the catamenir 
have not occurred, but pam and hardness of the breasts have 
been fret^uently noticed. The bowels are regular, but the 
evacuations are attended with pain, and the discliarge of clots 
of i»lood. Within the vagina no swelling can be perceived, but 
ihe uterus has descended. She has employed opium with 
temporary i^leviation of the symptoms^ aiid other medicines 
without any benefit. 

August 4th, lS12.--Fresaiit, Dr. Cluttarback, Dr. Lambe, toad Mr. Yaoj;. 

Mrs. A. iEL asserts that the pains are aggravated, but the 
discharge is less in quantity and less foetid at P^^^i^^ ' ^^^^ 
variaticmst however, she stat^ are not nnus^. The lower ex- 



ti^mities are become luutsareous. Her reet k sow uraek kfer- 
rapted. The pulse is geaendl^ mboot eighty in the minnte, 
with frequent intermissionB ; a circumstance also notieed about 
two months since. Sumat ffydrosrdpk. Ammonia gtt. vf, ter ' 
in die iemim dosim a»gendo, 

F^bmary 2d, 1814.— ProMnt, Dr. Clatterbiick, Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Lamb* 
Mr. Vaox, sod Mr. Toong. 

Mrs. A. R. states that the puns are much easier, tKo^h 
the still o4)tains but little rest The daehaxge, which is 1^ 
than formerly, b yellow and without blood. The hydrosul- 

S buret was<sooD discontinued, and c<Ht. cinchonas taken» which 
\ directed to be discontinued." 

Aofott Sd, 1814.— PreMOt, Dr. Chitterbiiok, Dr. BirldMok, Dr. Laaba^ 
and Mr. Y aox. 

Mrs. A. R now reports herself to be much improyed. 
There is not any discharge, and but little p^un. She has chiefly 
used ophmiy with a yegetable diet and dbtilled water. 

Fabraaiy lit, 1815.— Preaent, Dr. Ckmerback, Dr. Bkkbaok, Dr. Lamba, 
BIr. yaiix,*taid Mr. Young. 

Mrs. A. R. dedares that she has p^isevared in ^e use of 
yegetable diet and distilled water smce the last report^ with no 
inconvenience, excepting the sense of weakness, and condder- 
able craving for food. She is in all req>ects imprered. 



REMARKS 

On aome Caaea of Diaeaia which hava appeared under the Begimeo. 

It is not possible, in my opinion, to devise any other proof with 
regard to the agents which have t\e greatest influence oa 
health than that which has been given in the preceding pages 
I have taken, as it has been seen, examples of db^ises ae 
knowledged to be incurable, when they were presented in such 
a stage as to afford any rational prospect of relief, and have 
^iven the results of experience. To these are added observa- 
tions, accumulated now to a considerable number, in other 
cases, as they have occurred in practice. These may not all isf 
them have been of equal weight or hnportance. It 4s imough^ 
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Uiai tiiey were sufficieiitly s^oos to excite the anxietj and 
apprehension of those who were the subjects of them. These 
observations, thus promiscuously taken, concur uniformly in 
corroborating the conclusions drawn from the diseases, avow- 
edly mcurable by medicine. They are, therefore, the more 
valuable, as tending to fix the practice, which has been fomid 
atie most beneficial m these last 

K m these the most sanguine hopes, that might have been 
formed of the eftects of the practice proposed, have not been 
fully realized ; if perfect cures have not been effected, nor the 
body restored to a complete state of health and integrity, it 
will be allowed, it is hoped, that what has been effected is 
ndther trifling nor despicable. In cancerous diseases, in par- 
ticular, to have relieved the horrible and excruciating torments 
of the disease ; to have prevented ulceration, with its attendant 
miseries of loathsome, foetid, and excoriating discharges ; to have* 
preserved life, and that in such a degree of comfort as to 
enable the patient to enjoy society, and be equal to the com- 
mon duties and occupation^ of the world ; to have effected so 
much in cases where neither age, nor a completely broken 
constitution, present invincible obstacles to all amendment, is 
surely to have achieved much for suffering humanity; and 
amply ccmipensates the proposer irf this regimen for the anxiety 
and labor m which he has been involved, in consequence, for 
more than ten years ; the obloquy of the ignorant and the mis- 
representations of the malevolent; and, he must add, the 
heavy pecuniary loss which he has been obliged to sustain in 
collectmg the evidence which he has been at length enabled, 
to lay before the public. 

Such, ^en, are the benefits which have been really gmned ; 
and the evident inferences from these facts will remain un- 
shaken whatever may be the future progress or final issue of 
the cases which have been treated. 

It is neither pretended, nor expected, that a morbid body 
can, by any art, be kept free from the attacks of disease. 
There seems to be in the body, as in vegetation, the seeds of 
future diseases, which continue latent and inactive for a length 
of time; they then germinate, increase, pass through their 
regular st^es, and come to a termination. What is the secret 
ecmdition of the frame, which gives occasion to these pheno- 
mena, we are entirely ignorant. It is placed whollv beyond 
the reach c^ the senses ; and appears to be without the sphere 
of physical and experimental inquiry. 

ft 11, faoHreven Ibeyond a doubt, that between that stote oi 
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ihe bod J, in which there is merely a diseased dii^o«tieii, i|rf 
that consequent state, in which disease becooaes active, thcra 
is a very long, though not a strictly definable intervaL Tbtis 
the breath nuay begin to fail for three or four years before 
a person falls into a consumption. A change, ther^ore^ 
takes place, certainly m the functions, and probably in the 
structure of the organs of respiration, long Inefore the acces- 
sion of confirmed cough and hectic fever. We see it more 
evidently in the cancer, in which there is pain, perhaps, for 
a series of years, before there is any thickening of the parts, 
as happened in the first of the cases of cancer, which I hare 
related in this work. 

Now, the very state of health which persons have, upon this 
whole, enjoyed under the regimen which I have described, 
shows that much of diseased action can, by its use, be super- 
seded. But it has equally appeared that this has only hap- 
pened imperfectly. Not only have the attacks of habitiuJ dis* 
eases been continued or renewed, but some examples eveu of 
new diseases have taken place, of which there had been no m- 
dlcation in the former part of life. They have not been nu- 
merous, but it would be inconsistent with my duty, as a faith- 
ful relator of facts, to pass them over in silence. I have thought 
it proper, therefore, in this place, to set down such of these 
occurrences as I have thought most worthy of notice. 

Cask I. — I shall first mention a local disease of the cheek, 
which occurred to the subject of the first of the foregoing cases. 
He had been subject to common pimples from the i^e of eiffhteea ; 
but these, under the regimen, had been almost enUrdy sub- 
dued. But in the year 1809, about the beginning of the foiutli 
year, some small tumors appeared oa the face. They have 
occupied principally the left cheek, and continued for several 
months, red and sore, but without any discharge. They gn- 
dually rose higher upon the skin, then became dry, and peeled 
off in the form of a scab, leaving the parts beneath clear and 
sound. 

When some of tliese tumors had gone through their course^ 
others appeared, and had the same progress; and as they 
have continued fixing on different spots, even till this present 
time (February, 1815), it is probable that almost every portioa 
of the lower part of the cheek has been successively the seat 
of this affection. But when the scab has fallen off, the skiu 
underneath has been left sound, without pitting, or other de- 
formity. 
, I belieYO that the essence of this disease has consisted iy a 



tkeumsAsoB^ ta y^idh I Im^ ailatletl more than once to ilm 
course of ti^is work> as oftee oeoumng in the htrman hoif, 
namely, that the skin of this cheek was tmsoimd ; that port4o&« 
have peiishedy been thrown off by the aetiofi oi the resse^ 
find "have been' regenerated. Latterly^ though the disease hia 
not absolutely^ eea^, it has very neao^ly so ; it is at present so 
tniling as hardly to desenre notioe, and the parts are mor^ 
eonndand healthy both in feeluig and appearance thah Vhentt 
fifaf broke out. 

Case Xl^^^Iu another of the persons who Imd used ihk regi- 
aeien more tiian two years^ there took place a discharge from 
tks urethra, very copious, like a gonorrhoea. There was oftea 
wilted with it a ccmsidcrable irritability of ^o bladder; bn% 
o&erwiae, k was not accompanied with pain or infiainmation; 
This discharge continued for about three years, and then 
ceased. 

Casb III.-^I have said many years ago that one of the 
members irf my own family, then a boy about eight years <rf 
age, was of a deeply scrofulous hal»t (See my Inqmry into the 
Or%in, etc., of Constitutional Diseases, p. 61). In the course 
of -this iavestbfLtioB I have reeeived a strong proof of the cor-^ 
YBctness of this observation, and of the difficmty of completely 
eradicating such a disposi^n. 

At the end of December, 1811, when he had used this regi- 
men between five and six years, after having been skatmg dur« 
ing the day, the hand were observed to be stiff and a little 
swelled. On the day fc^lowmg, the face on the light side 
swelled, and the tumefactl^ mcreased, extendiiig from the eye 
to the daviele. The seat of the disease appeared to be abot^ 
the middk of the lower maxillary bone. The bone itself be* 
came thickened at this part, and roughened upon its eu^ace. 
flatter came from Uie part, both internally into ite mouth, and 
externally through the cheek. This happened repeatedly, for 
two months^ when the ulcerations finally closed, and the parts 
be^me well. But fen* a couple of years the bone contmued 
tjyckened, and the skin adherent to the parts underneath. 
After that, the adhesion of the skin was gr^ually loosened, and 
the parts were restored to their natural atructure* But tlie 
bone continues thickened for near an inch through its whole 
body. 

Tim was, in fact, a very tiifitn^ disease. But it appears to 
h^ve heea ihe germ of one which is the mo^t serious and dis» 
. t0388ing of any whieh afie<^ the human Ixxfy*--^ ftied awl 
sadiML&eaiBe of the suhilanee of ^ b<Ae. 

n 
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. Cam IV.— *A h^y of Acmi ten yean of age had Sred ea 
IIm regioMi abvvt tliree yeun. He bad enjojed good heidtlH 
waa T«ry aUmt^ but waa not withonl oooaaional al^U tndiapo* 
aitiooa, enougk to make him lie down for a day or two^ M 
hardly to be regularly confined. Abont the b^(iimuig of ^ 
year 1811, he had tibe on^tMi foroHdma, or mnmpe, attended 
with tome ievw of a low or typhna load, and this hong upon 
hun at leaet a ibrtnigfat It left belnnd it a tnmcMr, on the 
right side of the neck, which remabed for foor or five naonthc;, 
It waa attended with some shootii^^ pain, by no means severe ; 
but was perfectly hard and moompreaeiUe, as large almost m 
an egg, and gradually rose much above the smfisce. Toward 
the beginning of sommer, the apex of the tnmor softened, and 
it ulcerated. A good deal of pnmleat matter came ont, the 
akin gradually le&ietod, and a bard and oonical tnmor remained 
projectiuflr beyond the skin. From this there was, of course, a 
eonticued ilow of matter ; but besides this, there was a quantity 
of a gritty substance separated, which had been imbedded in 
ihe body of Uie tumcMr. This sepa r a t ion took place repeatedly, 
but at separato intorvak, and in oonseqaence the substance of 
the tumor gradually wasted, and was fiaalhr reduced to the 
levd of the akin. Then the ulcer dried up and cicatriaed. This 
whole process took ud about a twelvemonth. 

But though the uker cicatriied, some thtckraing remuned. 
In the course of the summer of 1813, a fresh ulcera^ra took 
ilace, and a smaU quantity more of the same matter caa^e out. 
Tht ulcer this year contiroed open a month. 

It showed some disposition to l»reak out again the ^olbwteg 
year, 1814. There was, however, no breach of si^tance, but 
for a single day. Since that he has remakied quito weH. 

This boy showed strongly in his countenance the ameficNfat- 
hig effects of a vesetable regimen. He had before he adopted 
It great fullness &ovA the head, and a sternness, not to say a 
ferocity, of the eountenance. Aftor a oertam time, the Ma- 
tures relaxed, and he gained much more the aspect of good 
hi»a»or and benevolence. It cannot be doubted that &ese 
ehanges of eeuntenaiwe were the index of oorre^ixmi^yng changes 
of the moral dispoution. The reghnen, however, had been 
yenevered in three jrears before ^ey took pkee deekledly. 

Anodier ejwmple has oecunred of a pretty serem aflbetfon 
of ih» ehe(M>, in. a lady who had used the regimen more ^aa 
fcw years. And I would Hiink it prober to noUce H mM 
paxtieukiiy, except tiniiieann^ beaiidalthis present ' 



Qbffcb, 18ld) to hgtYQ e^npletelj subsided. I iball imj o&l/^ 
tiierefoire, that it was a penpneuiBoi;^, designated by its com- 
mon symptoms of pain in the chesty cough, and expector^ions. 

Such ^e some oi the prin^pal examples of disease under 
this regime which liave occurred to myselC in addition to those 
I have noticed in the general course of my narration. Others 
of smaller consequence, as slight <3oudb» ^ds^ pams of the face 
or limbs which have been observed, I omit as not deserving ^of 
a distinct relation. 

. It is very obvious to the most superficial consideration thajt 
these oocurrences have not been the consequences of the regi- 
men, and Uierefore dm form no sdid objection against it The^r 
have in truth been, not in consequence, but in spite of it> 
Some of them were clearly naturd processes. Thus the glandu- 
lar tumor^ which has been last described, was a process for 
bringing tbe concreted matter, which was finally evacuated, to 
ike suiiace of the body. It may then be suspected that the 
other examples were natural processes likewise, though the 
fact is not so obvious. At all events they were not diseases of 
4ebility, whkh is apprehended from vegetable regimen ; but 
were inflammatory cuseases, such as would be judged to require 
depletion rather than stimulation. They form then, I repeat, 
uo objection to the regimen. 

It will follow, evidently, from the whole course of my narra" 
tiioi^ that for the most part the use <^ this regimen affords no 
hope nor prospect of great relief from deep constitutional dis^ 
ease in a very short time. To jump from a state of disease to 
a state of health is contrary to the laws of natore. Those who 
hold out prospects of this kind can have no otiier object than 
to impose upon the credulity of mankind. 

Those who think fit to undertake it should be well aware of 
its ^m and intent. This is not so much to obtain perfect and 
uninterrupted health (objects, perhaps, hs^dly consistent with 
Qur^ present condition), as an alleviation of suffering, and to pass 
trough the years that are allotted to us with the least poswble 
eviL These are objects which every reasonable person will 
acknowledge to be the most important of all t^onporary and 
iRiblunary concerns. 

The observation of a regular system of dietmg, such as I have 
described, fulfills this object by radically strengthening the pow- 
ers of life. It has no control, or at least a very imperfect one, 
6?er the immediate symptoms oi disease. The general habits 
of the system therefore remain in a, great degree unaltered. 
'^ 9la»^i; §nd JCr^ually the ipi^i&titution becomes obm^d^ at 
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least in its powers, if not in its primordial structure. The pow- 
ers inherent in the system to preserve the life of the body, to 
OTercome the operation of agencies tending to destroy the body, 
or to deranffe healthy action, and to restore parts which are 
defective ^ther in their organization or power, lu^ strengthened 
and invigorated. 

Thb doctrine, no doubt, ^U never be acknowledged by those 
persons who are under the influence of the common prejudice, 
that vegetable diet has a natural tendency to produce weakness. 
The facts which appear to favor this notion are so strong, and 
the assertion is so confidently made by a multitude of observers, 
who have had neither object nor interest in making false repi«« 
aentations^ that I despair of being able to eradicate it from the 
minds of hasty, superficial, and prejudiced inquirers. But those 
who will calmly and dispassionately weigh the facts which I 
have advanced, will, I have no doubt, acknowledge that I have 
traced the sense and appearance of weakness to its prop^ 
source, the agency of foreign matter upon the system ; and 
that the accusations brought against the vegetable regimen are 
in this respect groundless. Remove these noxious agencies, and 
then the true operation of the vegetable regimen, m radically 
fltrengthening the vital powers, becomes obvious. But to pro- 
duce a very great change in the habits of the constitution must 
be the woHc of time, and even of a great lei^th of time. This 
must be the efifect <^ the patience, not of wedcs, nor of months,, 
but of ^ears. There must, too, be a natural Hmit to the change 
which it is possible to effect. This limit it is impossible to &r 
fine, independent of experience ; and it will, of course, be dif- 
ferent in each different constitution. 

It may be thought that the examples which I have given of 
the pertinacity of diseased symptoms are extremely discouraging, 
and hold out a melancholy prospect to those who are gre^ 
s^erers. I suspect that the ^"eat sufferers will not be of this 
opinion ; but that, for the most part, they will be contented to 
put up with small evils, if they can escape the great. How- 
ever, with all men, the first and greatest object in life islto In- 
form the reason. Let them, then, well consider how slowly 
disease itself is engendered ; and, therefore, how unreasonable 
it is to suppose that it can be quickly eradicated. 

To illustrate this point, let us take a very common example. 
If any disease is acknowledged to be artificial, it is the gout. 
A man then has his first fit of gout, we will say, at forty ; he 
has repeated regular paroxysms, it may be for twenty, or five- 
atul^twenty yoa,rs ; thei , perhaps, the seat oi the diseased ae&m 



beecmes chiaged; &te gout begins to desert*^ fiiiil»i; ^a 
bead becomes affected with apoplexy or palsy ; the lungs with 
cough, dyspnoea, or pneumonia ; the stomach ii^rith spasms, Mcfc* 
ness, vomiting, or dijirrhGea ; and^ after suffering a few yearly 
more, he at length dies. 

Now hei-e we seo that, for a oertain number of years, this 
person enj<^ed health, though under the influence of poweiful 
morbific causes ; for a certain number of years mwe, the cawaes 
eontinuing to act, a new train of phenomena are produced, which" 
we call gout ; and, finaHy, the powers of life declining, a third 
series of morbid actions is established, seated in the^ internal 
ergans. 

" We naust acknowledge, then, the body to be under a constant 
force, which must impress and modify it at every period of ks 
eidstenoe ; but that the phenomena of diseases depend not wholly 
(m the action of these forces, but on the state of the system ia 
conjunction with them. The system itself is in a constant state 
of mutation ; so that the effects of agents at one period of its 
existence is dissimilar to the effect of the very same agents at a 
IcMrmer or succeeding period. 

Now as these agents have, for the most part, been applied 
during the whole of Hfe, how utterly unreasonable must it be to 
expect that great changes can be produced speedily by the 
Biere cessation of their action. Surely we ought rather to 
expeeti even a 2^ori, that th% restoration to health wiU be ana- 
logous to the formation of disease ; that the amendment will be 
by degrees almost insensible at short intervals of time ; and that 
many must content themselves with an alleviation of suffering 
rather than a perfect restoration to health. And when we con- 
sider the enormous load of misery undei* which some of our un- 
fortunate fellow-ereatures are oppressed, who labor under some 
df the forms of chronic disease, this prospect must be allowed 
te be mo^ consolatory to suffering humanity. 

I may mention here, incidentally, that under the theory wku^ 
I have chalked out, the diseases which prove fatal can rarely 
be considered to be stnctly local. I know that almost all medl- 

fal theorists espouse - an opposite opinion. They dissect the 
^ad body ; such and such, sa^ they, wera the appearances 
after death ; here then was the seat of the disease> every oth« 
part of tlie body was sound and uninjured. But let it be eour 
sidered that a part, whose organization is perfect to-day, to- 
motrow perhaps mortifies. The powejrs of any part of the body 
then may be lost, though the structure is uninjured; and, there- 
tnre, the parts of the body, in which no diseased action ha^ 
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tdten pkM, mtj be kteoicd j « mdi i Mw i i d L at tfaeM tte 
textore of ^rhicli is otmonsl^ ofaangod. They cdght ^mq bam 
taken on diseafied aoticm, if it had net been suspeMed either bj 
the existing disease or prevented bj Uie death and disfldotion 
of the body. 

These consideratioDS show that dissection can never eom- 
pletelj unravel the phenomena of disease. B^ disaeetitm wa 
can disoovur only the final changes of composition, which the 
body undergoes. But disease is a change of the powers and 
actions of the living parts ; that is to say, of parts ei whkkt 
for the most piu-t,. ^ organization continues perfect 

If then disease be seated in and pervade the whole body, k 
must be counteracted by measures which affect and per^de 
the whole body likewise. Now the whole series of observati(»is 
which have been made on the system of dieting vecomstie&ded 
in the preceding pages, evinces that it affects the whde frame, 
every organ, and every fibre of the body. 

As a whole, the body under it attains its just stature, du» 

5rop<Ntions, uid proper strength, provided there be no or^rinal 
efect of structure. In consequence, all artificial defects ot 
structure are tending to disappear under it. The skin appears 
to become more firm and dense. The hand and foot in par* 
ticular become harder, less white and douffhy, but perhaps 
more fieshy. The pungent heat of the pahns of the hands 
and soles of the feet, with which many are tormented, dis- 
appears. The whole surface of the body commonly becomes 
cooler; but the temperature of the body, as indicated by the 
thermc«cieter under the tongue, is the same as under toamnfm. 
regimen. 

The hair grows with much greater luxuriance and rapidity* 
In some in whom it was dry nke hay, it regained a due s<^^ 
ness and moisture. In others the disposition of the hair ta M^ 
off has been removed. Premature grayness appears to be pre* 
rented. 

All the secretions are promoted, and re-established where 
they had been checked. Hence, the skin becomes mobt and 
perspirable ; the mucous discharges from the nos^ils and the 
trachea become more copious. On the same prindpk, the 
bowels become regular in their action* The urine is tK^ 
tremely copious and commonly clear. The saliva loses all vis- 
cidity and clamminess, and on this account much uncomfort* 
aMe feelittg in the mouth and fauces are removed. The teeth 
bec<mie sound and ciswa, the gums firm, and strongly aUadied 
toihe teeth and alveolar processes. The tongue Unwise gnui* 
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aaddesn. 

Tfaot^ the regdar perspiratija be re-established, there is 
Much less profuse sweatiiig. Several of the young persona 
wko have Kved in' this manner, have been observed playing ia 
the open air ia the heat of summer, or daneing in a warm 
room, undl^eted and cool> whHe their conapanions were bathed 
in sweat 

Not only ta% ^ seeretions more copious, but they are rea* 
dered much kss offeo^ve. The eructations from the stomach, 
and flatus from the bow^, are rdatively inoffensive ; and the 
faeces themselves become less disi^eeable,* of their proper 
color, and healthy consistettcy. 

Doubtleee the whole composition of the circulating fluids k 
changed, bui it is not possible, perhaps, to prove ms chemi- 
ddly. But the whcde body acquires a cleaner and a fresher 
appearance. The muddiness of the complexion vanishes. The 
sckrotic coat of the eye gives the strongest evidence ai this 
chao^. From Iwving been yellow and dull, it regams the 
pmre and clear whiteness which is natural to it. 

Ute body becomes more tolerant of heat, of cold, and of all 
the mutations of the atmosphere. Such impressions lose their 
power ef injury ; and the perpetual attention to guard our* 
selves against them becomes needless. In ecmsequence, a- 
%hter system of clothing ma^ be adopted. 

AU the senses acquire a higher degree of perfection : the 
eye, the ear, the pakte, the skin. Tbe countenance beoomea 
more animated and intellectual The smile which plays upoA . 
ikke features shows the inward contentment of the hcArt . 
^lere can be no doubt that tl^ apprehensbn, the meoEunry*. 
in a word, all the faculties which constitute the iateUect, iMre< 
improved. 

llie muscles acquire both flezilMlity and power ; the mo^- 
ments of the body are performed, therefore, with greater easih; 
and freedom«f With the power of motion, the love of exerdatf 

* I tuvre ohaenred tiiat whea recent yegateble matter, anehangod by . 
ODekery, hifi been abuDdandy used, the fsBOes ^ve acqairod vwy aackt 
the amell of horse dang. 

t I here rappoae that there has been no great disease upon any of tfao^ 
titel organs; for in that ease it has been ofaMrved, that the mascfes have 
•ometimes been afieeted with a sort of rheomatio stiffness, in oonseqaeBO&^ 
protNibty, of disease being transferred to these parts^ Having renraritejj- 
this in two or three meml^ers of my own family, I moat si^pose that il 
wi^ happen very often. 
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Am JMlabaoom better Im^ «ad the bod; toivb 

eonstantly to proseire its apright form. 

HeftvinesB and drowsiness is disMpated. The doep be* 
comos %hter, sounder* more refreslung, and less interr^led 
by dreams. Upon the wbde, the body seems to require less 
sleep. 

The appetite for food becomes seund> stcong, aad healthy. 
There is no oppression or flatulency after meals ; no fullness 
nor heaviness ; no sense c^ satiety, <&giist, or nausea. The 
pleasures of the pidate ape heightened by ^he inenased d^ieaey 
of the organs ; and the enjoyment produced by tlie free and 
unrestricted use of fruit more than compensates for the le- 
ttraints thought to be imposed by the abstinence from stimulate 
ing viands. The nutrition of the body is likewise perfect. 
Mdny, undoubtedly, lose flesh ; but this is not because v^etable, 
diet aSbrds an imperfect nutrition, but either from disease, or 
from the mere change of habit. Healthy subjects on ^lis diet 
become full of flesh, and even fat. 

These phenomena mostly indicate an increased sensibility of 
the whole frame. Perhaps there is no sinffle nor iniaUR^ cri- 
terion of augmented vital powers. Probably, however, a more 
full and free respiration, and what is the consequence of this, an 
expanded chest, may afford the strongest indicatbn on this 
pomt Of this expansion of the chest, under this regiinen, there 
have been several examples. To this is joined a slower, more 
fall, and regular pulse ; the pulsations of the heart and arteries 
are performed with diminished velocity, but with increased full- 
ness and force. But in saying this, I speak only relatively of 
each individual. For in the absolute number of the pulsationa 
of the arteries there is the same variety as in those who live Gfx 
a mixed diet, in some the puke is quiek, in others slow, aoeord- 
iiM^o the original differences of the constitution. 

xhis description, whieh has been taken from observaUons on 
many subjects, who have conformed to the rules l^d down in 
this treatise, will, of course, apply to difl^ent subjects ^ith 
different degrees <^ correctness. There may be obstacles in 
the state of the constitution which may oppose every attempt 
at restoitttion. The inlierent powers of the body may be so far 
iQ^>aired, that it may be impossible to prevent eveh the disso^ 
lutton of the frame. Age is the circumstance which, of aU 
others, forms the n-eatest obstacle to all attempts ut relief ; and 
this b so powerful, that even under a mild dtsease, or no disi- 
ease at all, I should be unwilHng to recommend any change of 
hhUiM which were ungrateful to the feelix^. But at no period 
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not even in the first stages of existence, if the powers of life are 
greatly sunk, is it possible to restore them ; the principle of 
conservation may be, by care, cherished and prolonged for a 
short time ; but it will then sink and be finally extinguished. 

These facts prove no more than the importance of prudence 
and foresight in the conduct of life. I cannot, therefore, too 
e^UD&itly impress the necessity of attempting to extinguish, as 
far as i( is possible, the germ and embryo of future disease. 
To distinguish the signs of distant mischief is often in the power 
more of the enlightened paren'i, guardian, or friend than of the 
regular professional adviser. I consign, therefore, these my 
labors to the reflections of the discerning and benevolent few. 
To the moss of mankind, absorbed in selfish pursuits, or strug- 
gling to ward off poverty, I expect them to remain unknown, 
or if known, to be ungrateful. But I hope they will meet with 
a better fate in the domestic circle of retired persons, whose 
rule of life is to practice what is fundamentally right ; to do their 
duty to themselves, to their relatives, to their fellow-creatures, 
and so to obtain the approbation of their own consciences, and 
the favor of the great Author of their bebff. If among these 
respectable circles it disseminates the knowledge of ^reat prac- 
tical truths, and produce the proper fnuts of Imowledge — ^more 
joat principles, more rational manners, and an increase of sdid 
oomforty my end will be fully answered. 
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^rBGET4BLE DIET IN WHrTESTOWN SEMINAB.F, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YOEK- 

Many people snppos^ that obtaining an edueation b neoessariljr 
attended with much expense, and tibat c(mse<}iieQtIy none hot 
the richer classes can be beoeiited by it. This is, however, « 
imstake. Almost any person may, by adopting a plain Tege* 
table diet, attend sehool as long as dearabie, with but very Iktle 
pecuniary means ; and in so doing he wHl enjoy better healtli^ 
and accomplish more within a given time than those who adoj^ 
an oppo^te course. 

At Whitestown Seminary, near Utica, N. Y., a considerafoie 
number of students obtain their education on the above plam 
I spent a year at that place, commendng miih the wmter term 
in the month of December, 1847. There were from 150 to 
200 studaits there, of both sexes, and from all parts of the 
United States. 

The mmates had ^ ptivitege of ei^r boardingb the board- 
ing-house kept in one of the buildings or of furnishing Ihehr 
own food in ^ehr separate rooms. The krger number cho^ 
the latter plan. The price fm* board in the boarding-house wss 
$1 25 per week for those who drank tea and cotiPee, and $1 for 
tiiose wbd took only water. The food furnished was very good, 
tliough plain. Flesh meat was given, I believe, once a d^y. 
The number who drank tea and coffee was veiy smi^, the oMMt 
^her caring nothing about it, or wiping to save the twenty^ 
five cents a week. 

On an average it cost those who boarded thems^ves about 
tiiy cents per week, though some lived for considerable less. 
They wotild use bakers' bread, crackers, apples, and the Hkd, 
and roasted potatoes, and such cakes and other artkles as they 
could cook themselves on the stove tc^, in an oven attached to 
th^ pipe. Tea and coflfee were n<*ver mtd, I be^ve, and meei 
rery seldom. It was found to be very unpleasant eoddng, lalA 
w<»t^ i^ % sikl diriagi«e«l^ t<>biirMt^ia theMMi^ wUo^ 
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were nsall ; and elhers from eaqperience kut t&mA thej wew 
better wil^oat animal food. 

There were a few, however, who did not live far off, thai 
brought their proviaioaa from home — ^fltth meat» butter, cakes, 
nie», and rich food generally, luch as is used by farmers in that 
Krtile conntrj. It was evident that ainoog these there was 
more dulUiess, nK>re iUnem and complaining, than among all 
the rest put together. 

Many at the beginning of the term, for tlie savins of tiuM) 
and trouble, would live futogiethar on such articles as iMy oot^ 
get at the baken and storm, which vrwe of course generally 
of the iner kinds, for coarse bread and crackers couM not be 
had. But before a long time th^ would grow timd of these 
ine things, much sooner than those who partook of t^e [Gainer 
articles of their own cooking, and they would then resort to the 
latter plan. 

Fine fiour was found much moredifficnk to make into eatable 
articles, by unexperienced oooks, than the coarser Unds id 
meal, so it was but little used, and tiie students never felt as 
well after eatmg it. Com meal was the easiest to pmpare, and 
waa the most lued ; and a person would live longer on it, made 
into different kinds of cakes and puddings, than upon Any jothev 
one thing without beoominff tired of it ; it was also the cheapest 
article to be found on whicu a person could subsist. 

Butter, molasses, augar, and other sweets were^enerally used 
to a moderate extent, but tbe^ were sometimes ev^^ omitted^ 
II was found that the less variety they had, and the longer they 
lived on a few plain, umj^ articles, the less desire therq was 
to eat too much; and nothing could be eaten wi^ a greats 
felish than when the fewest articles were taken at a time. 

A few c^ us, for the sake of trymg an ejq>eriment, lived foi 
several weeks on ample Indian com cake, of our own bakn 
ing, without butter or salt. We found in so doing that there 
was no part of the time in which w^ felt as well, or could study 
more than during this experiment There was no time that we 
ate with a better relish, and had less deore im rich food. It 
ff^st about ^gbteen cents a week. 

Although most of the students would usually study a great 
deal by candle-light — all the time at night except what waa 
absolutely necessary for sleep — sore and weak eyes were nearly 
er altogether unknown. Weak eyes is a ver^ cOmpion com- 
plaint in some schools, where the sttt4ents Uve m a different 
PMnner in regard to diet Althoii^b the climate was severe, 
j^Uf, I tlJn^^were not so common a% in mos^ 9th^ ^P^^^^ 



quantity of food and bathe more m cold irajbei^^ and it was not 
kM3g that a e^ eoiikL withstuod ^e eSocta of ahs^^effiiouefidss 
And water-treatment. . 

. In tiie wioiii^ eeason many got into the habit o£ taldng but 
iKM-y Gttle exercise. Seoae peiiiaps would not walk hsM a 
mile a day on sm average, and take no other exercise, «3id 3^ 
1^ .^>pea^ to ga on we^ enough, certainly much Jb€Htter than 
with people generally who take so little exercise^ The eousa 
oC ^is atuBt have been, I think, the mode of living adopted. 

In the gammer season most <^ the students worked habit- 
tiaUy three or four hours each day for ex^'cise. Gardening 
aad other farm wei-k of the kind could always be obtained at 
B^short distance from the seminary, in the summer seas(m. Th» 
pay was. from six U> eight e^its an hour^ By wen-king this way 
during the odd hours and holidays, many were able to clear all 
&eir exp^ises, attend school a year or two, and then leave 
with as much money as they brought with them. They felt bet«' 
tor, and oould study more, than those who did not wtn-k. 

In the «iunmer term there were two ^ three who, from an 
^eess of vanity, woidd not labcM* with then* hands at all. And 
tbey would neither board themselves, nor board in the boarding* 
home where good plain food only was furnished, but went to 
a private house in the vHlage. There ihey piud nearly douHe 
pnce, so that they could get a greater variety of rich food and 
kouries. They were ehwLt as d^rent in other respects from 
tiie rest as m their manner of Uving. When the seven o^clook 
be!? rung f(»r breakfast it was as common a time for them^ to get 
up as any. In the first place, then, they would loose thred 
lieurs of ^e best part of the day for both exercise and sttwiy 
^r ^ students generally rose at four in the summer) ; and 
Uken^ go r%ht to their breakfast, they would be far from feeling 
a» fresh and hr'tsk as those wha rose early, tmd worked ai^i 
exorcised' two or three hours before the nHuming meah It was 
a general remark, and a true one, that these would-be-gentlemen 
studied but httle, and learned nothing. One of them came to 
stay two or three years, he said, but soon complained of he^d- 
aehe, or something ehe, all -the time he was there, so that he 
emild not study. He left in a short lime. Those who worked 
a part of fhe day, imd studied the rest, always slept well when 
night came, and be ready to get up in the morning. Those lazy 
iei^^eaters complained that they could not sleep well in the 
m^ht, and then woiiW remain in bed dozing all the morning: 
Bt^lSsM j^UWi ttvets, wh» praotieed lying in b€^ 00 iofqrer^&ai^ 



fWM m iBM irj ior timn. Mid m^Mngmi wkmljias ri t wiMiiiii 
tenogk tU di7» goi iri(Mii|r w«li k d letpeete. &• time wm 
att well taiploj^d* whiftk m ao «mU milar to om who wmIms 
to make all tlie improTement poaBable. 

BiBom beds were «wd by many of the itedei^ and were 
feinid to be to attperior towa thc r e m warm weathwby all wiio 
tried tiMfli. 

The doelora found but litl^ to do m ^ weaSaarj, hardlf 
eaoagh to tupport a chvreh moase« 

TheBtadeota were Hiostof themacenaidetabledistiaeefroat 
faoaM» aad when th^ got miwell they wotdd ^leoiitiBaa etad j* 
lag, eat moderately of vegetaMe foe, walk ia the opea air» aiLd 
thua ffet emred. Thk Uttmg-okm-plan was believed to be^ 
mneh Mtter than the dmgffii^ system. To sum up Ihe- mattnv 
those who rose early, worked and exercised a good deal, aad 
fired oa plain vegetable food, learned much more, and fek* 
great deal better than ^oee who lived in an opposite way ; and 
the former eonld quite, or nearly, dear their expeaises, w^etim 
latter were at a oonuderable expense, aad learned less. 

I have Uios far spoken of the yonoff men. Oeneemn^ the 
yomig ladies I loMwless; bat ahnost all i^ them boarded &m« 
aelTes, eooked their own food, performed their own wa^i^, 
kept their rooms in order, and w^Md frecfieaily In ^ open 
air. Th^ impaired very healthy, and I seldom hemrd of msf 
ef them geUing ill. 

Those who, in obtaining an ednoaticHi, w31 taAN) a eouao 
sin^ar to that which I have described, will ^cA that the tim» 
thus spent will ever afterward be kx^ed upon as one el th^ 
most profitable and happy of their wh<^ hves. 

If sueh a plan were more generaUy ad^ited by those wh9 
mast either go to school dtea^y, <Mr not at d^ th«fe woi^ not 
be 80 many people aa thore now are without a good ednoataaiL^ 
Sinoe simh a plan is so pleasant tnd easy, the want of monef^ 
ia no exoase for any one iHio hae health lor not attmMbig' 
Mho^ 

€. HAiiWJgroit. 

P. S.-*^Tbe Whitei^wn S^ninary was formerly a mannal 
labor school, under the able presidMitship <^ the Rev. Beriali 
Chreen, who is himself an advooato of ve^getaUe diet. 1^. 
students were then required to work a porUfm of each day « 
and it is a good deal owing to this, I suppose, that th^studenla 
still keep ttp the habit since it was ofaanaed from that to the. 
FoseirtfiMm. Besides, P]:esideiB|t0i^ack>m,ih^j^ 
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m^l^MifiW In thUf t^Age, and mmB^mm n^ <lfd mukmf, m 
tiie subject c^ bfli^, mid the Beceocofy ^ Uhor, ^ifgnke^ ami 
IfiMikMi to ^i, m order to pnescrve ifc^ 

C.BL 



GAB& OF JOHN BURDELL, DENTIST, OP NEW YOIUL 

Mtk BtmjymiA n now forty-four years of age. He was from 
Ofteya County, State of New Y<m^. He has reskied in this 
city twenty-two year», befcnre ihat, time always in the country. 
His parents Uved a number of miles distant from neighbours, in 
a wHd part of the eotoHry, and the occupation oi the mi^ 
iiN^bers of the family was clearii^ of land, farming, and agri' 
eidtural pursuits generally. His pm'ents were comparaUvely 
iMakhy. On his Other's »de they predisposed to paralyos ; 
his mo^a* died of apoplexy. Mr. Burdeu ate plentifidfy of 
flesh fimat, as was customary in those times, but the bread eatea 
was mostly of the coarser forms until his coming to the city. 

He was always rather delicate in health ; had frequent mA 
iieadaeiie with nausea ; was habitually costive ; and oft^ kid 
nightmarei The first tlmt he ever went to school was wheii 
he was sixteen years dd. 

Mr. Burdell has now been ei^ged in dentistry twenty years* 
Ke Ired abcmt two years as people ordinarily do, and th^ 
commenced the ** yegetarian system," u^ng, however, a littfo 
Bsiik and fle^ i&r about one year. He has not eaten flesh 
nore thaff^ three weeks in all i^ce that 1»me, now a p^iod of 
^hleen ^ears. He has used aii& h& judges not more timil 
one year m the aggregate sin^^e that time, and then only b a 
i^lgbt quant^f at mtervak» 

On eommeaeing ^ new dkt 1m could percdve that Ms 
aodiid gradually became more clear. Sleep grew better; and 
his stirei)^ cl mind he regards remamed about ik» sam^ 
Headache appeared to disi^pear jx»t in proportion as aiwna) 
substances were dren up; and he has not experienced this 
iJ^ietioai in a sinsk instance, now several years. 0<»istipati<Hr» 
hem wych he sad suffer^^ from a chBd, b^ame very so^ 
rrakoted. Bodfiy strength was not materially changed. He 
can now, he judges, bear more e^^erclse of any land to wlaeh 
lie is aeenstonawd than ever before hi ysl^. He has to years 
lamm m^iMMlz Mnot^ as MtgH&i and yet hai eeiMqMtien 
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whea ardMitiy pvnved, as in Us Mte, is a yerf futigning om 
particttlarly for the arms» extremities, and head. 

He has lived principall]^ in the city id Kew Yoric during ike. 
twenty years before-mentiooed. Onoe, however, he was absent 
about five months on a voyage to St. Croix. Nearly ^1 the 
persons who went to this island at the time were attacked with 
the common fever of the place ; numbers also died. But Mr. 
Burdell, however, experienced no attack whatev^. He was 
the only vegetarian he knew of on the vessel. Qoce ako he 
made a trip of some three months to Kew Orle^ms, and the 
southern states generally. He also saw more cr less jsiekness 
at this time, but experienced none h^isdf. During both of 
these trips he lived on bread, rice, pi^tatoes, and frnitSf without 
butter or milk. 

During the whole eighteen years, Mr. Burdell has practtoed 
washing daily in cold water. This rule has be^i as constaot 
as that of going to rest His drink has been only water, and 
that rarely, as ^his free use of fruits has supplied the necessary 
ttnount of liquid to his system. He has repeatedly passed ^ix 
months at a time without tasting fluid. He has never tasted 
either tea or coffee^ or any hot cUinks whatever, since the time 
of commencing the vegetarian experiments. He has also made 
it a rule, when possible, to sleep on a hard bed with a hard pil* 
hw. He has generally retired to rest at nine o'clock and rose 
at six, making nearly nine hours sleep. He has always walked 
more or less daily in the open air ; but he regions that if he 
•ould have had much more exercise than his ocoupaUon would 
admit oC he would have been better off. 

About eight yeara since, Mr. Burdell after having ^paat somt 
months in m^leasant mental excitement, and at«^ as he nem 
believes, too many sour apples, he was attacked in the &^>nth 
flf April with diarrhoea, the first he eycir had after commencii:^ 
his new regimen. Regarding homeopathic practice the se^est 
that he knew of at that tim^, and having a partieukr £r^iMl, a 
homeopathic physician, in whom he. coqfided, he consented t<r 
have hi/A prescribe^ on the condition, however, that np calomd 
or nmieral p<nsons of whatever kind should be adn^nislared. 
The physician, however, believbg, doubtless, that it was hm 
duty to deceive him, administer^ both calomel and arsei^ 
imd that in no very small quantities. Moreover, he has resma 
to believe that he was over-drugged by an evil-minded person 
Txhose duty it was a part of the time to act as nurse. At all 
events the complaint became much worse, and severe dysentery 
mt io. Xhi^ coutinoei f<»r mg^ than a iapatb«. ai^. hfii^aayi 



liM^«f iBie& ^^»nb^ bcm U« body war«» bad «» ittst of r«i9 
p^^ned wteli arseiuo. As soon as iie fouad that be bad bo^a 
ti^ng ealomel aad arsenic, be dismissed tlie praetitioner, and 
declared be wooM take no more of bis medimne. AH <^ tbe^ 
exttaaiiiies b^^^ame nearly powerless, as is eommmi irom the^ 
^fefets of arsenic. It was mwe <ban a year before they fully 
regi^ned their power. It was at the time of this itiaess that 
be was persuaded to hteak a little over the rules to which be 
hssi been accustomed. He continued to use a little be^^teak 
about two weeks, but became so Ufiuseated and dis^ted with 
tJte flesh that he resolved never to eat of it agam. On discon- 
tinuing its use he grew better. And substituting for it Indiaii 
meal grael, bread, and the free use of fruits, he grew rapidly 
better in every respect, except the extremities. It was tciwam 
two jrears before his limbs regained their full vigor. 

Since the above ilhiess, our subject has taken but two meals 
a daj, momiag and evening, never touching food of any kind* 
between meals. Having experimentally ascertained the quan- 
tity of nutriment required by him, he weighs or measures ac- 
cording to their quality the amount for each meal, so as to be 
uniform in the quantity taken. His food consists in summer 
wholly of unholded wheat bread, and fruits of all kinds as they 
successively appear throughout the season. He regards the 
indigenous as the best. In winter his table supply is made up 
with farinaceous, and baked potatoes and apples. 

Previously to commencing the vegetarian experiments and 
bathing, Mr. Burdell was every winter subject to colds ; some 
<rf which were veiy severe upon the lungs. He repeatedly 
experienced pulmonary hemorrhage. He hixs seldom been 
troubled with symptoms of the kind since. He thinks taking 
too nmch food, even of the simf4est kinds, has in some instances 
caused him to raise streaks of blood. 

His daily aliment consists now (September, 1849) of brown 
wbeaten bread sometimes leavenea and sometimes unleavened, 
and peaches. He uses no butter, salt, nor spices of any 
description. He takes no alcoholic or fermented liquors, no 
coffee or tea, and does not now recollect when he last todc 
milk or even water, the juices of the fruits meeting and satisfy- 
ing the demand which is naturally much diminished by tho 
total absence of animal food, salt, and spices, with the febrile 
excitement they serve to produce. He not only bathes in cold 
water regularly every nH)rning throughout the year, but sleeps 
with open windows summer and winter. He has passed nuMt 
ti the days during the present sickly season in the city. Dor- 
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iii3MnMd. It k mmf jean aiiioe he hat taken Ae rik^Atat 
edd, or expemnoad Uia kaat nausea^ beadaehe, dkcvd^ ^ 
tlM bowels^ or MidiflpaaHion of any Imid; aiidfor iJielartaoraB 
^ears liaa not omkled a atogle meal '^Ha aeeiiifi»'* sap a^ 
friend, '^m perfeet beidth, with stin clear and toMij eii^haad 
witii a nalvral tinge in the pkce of the bloated fln^ of drank* 
enneaa and glattonj; mind nnelouded and acthrei Bfiriis geiitl» 
and eheerfvu; and eomreraation fluent, eaey, nnd inatraetiiv^ 
Altogether he appears a very h^pj man. His wonts, with fain 
mode of Ufe, are few, and re(|uire rwy modemte ends to meet 
them ; these are obtained by mdustry in the proaocation of hh 
professional pnrsmts. Much ma^ be learned from this case^. 
and the inf<Rt)nce wifl natmnlly arise that mxtcb sickness, wkh 
its attendant calamities, is superinduced among mankind hr 
mdntellij^ent and beaat-Hke indulgence u kaproper and pei» 
ekos articles of food and drink." 
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PREFACE. 



• OoMCSKHiNfi tlw «xp«B8hraiieM of tobacco, ^ktb Sari ai St«^p# 
k «ai4 to hare made the fH^wing ealoBlBtkm; Ereiy pn^b«8ed» 
iBveterate, and tocuraUe anuff-taker, at a moderate oompatatiom 
lakaa one pinch erery tea mumtes. Every ^nch, with the agriae* 
able ceremony of blowing and wqnng tiie nose, and other incidental 
c kc ttmttanceey eonstimea a mimxte and a half. One minute and a 
half out of erery ten, aHowing sixteen hoi» to a snidF-taker^s day 
^ttod he^ahn^ begins ear|y and keeps it np latey, amowits to twe 
hours and twenty-fomr nmrates out of every day, or one day out 
aif ten;> One day out of every ten amounta to thhrty-nx and a 
Itatf days in a year. Hence, if we suppose the panctice of Ibr^ 
years' standing, two entire years ci the snnff^takei^s life wii be 
de^toited to tickfing hb nose, and two more to Mowing it. The 
e^penae of snuff, bcnces, and extra handkerdhieft is aoidtlter coiisid<» 
emtion, i^cwtBg-as great an encroachment on his means as his tinte, 
>^e time and naoney thus lo^ to so<^ety, if properly applied^ wottld 
furnish a ftind sufficient to defray the national debt. 

Seme one has estimated the expensiveness of tobaceo in lids 
wise : Si^^pose « tobacco^ihewer is addicted to the habit of chew^ 
ing tobacco fifty yean of his life, and each day of liiafr time he ooa*- 
sumes two inches of sdid plug, v^iich amounts to six thousand and 
aeventy^five feet, noaliing neac^ one «(iile and a qnarter in lengtli 
of eofid tobaceo, hidf an indi^ thick and two inelieB broad. Whirt 
woidd a begmner think if he had t&e whole amount stretched oi^ 
befere him, and ne were told that to chew it up would be one of 
the exercises of his life, and also that it would tax his income to th» 
ameuntof mere^ than two tiurasand ddhrs? finery Wovld be 
votortakeital? 



Ib tiM eiqr «r ir#w York than v« cooot fear Iniftirea Omi 
nbtoitfc Abmit QM Ur of the popidilioa k anlM. Ot 
I w« wiB aopiMM tlMt one fooitli of tiM AOBibMr niidte cl^^ 
Oft aa tTonife wo will ■oppooo tfaoto mokort to eoofiimo tteroo 
oifvi ooeh, or, ibr examplo, ton eooto' wordi pw day. Tbif 
•aeoBti, them to no loss tboB fiv€ Hbow wm i dollars' worth (f 
cigars nsod ki the city of Now York la a siaglo day! Wo will 
oopposo tfiaS thoro is aiso about as much moro used in jMpos, 
Ijr ihaninj fd ty amitog. I1»wo wooid ih^u lio roitgnwiod ia 
Mm eity of Now YoiIl im« mUUtm. aigfu ktmirad md^ twet^if^ 
tkamtmd dMan? worth of tobaooo m a smgU fff«rV 

Lot w bmUlo aa ofCimato Ito a poor SMB. HoioanatDiiiitodoo 
of audi, wlto haro hard work, yonr by yoar, to obtaia ^ broad 
Ib^oatr JUnwat aA of ihoaoBMaaiEeiavoton^ di^roffo^of to* 
baooo. Wo wflTs a p p oao thoy aao thodioapoat aadiaosa mlaotriito 
kiado of the wood. At a k»w oatimate oooh foan uaaa five ^bManf 
wovMi par yoar, which is only^ a little oror a Mglo ooot's wor&|Mr 
day, TUa, ia the spoco of forty joara» whMi rockoaod, poaoipal 
fad iqtovost^ wpaU aaMMml to a sau that would bo Toiy ooawK 
aiont to a poor old man whan his hairs have grown gniy« 

The oipoBsivoaoss of tobaoco, tboa, is a voiy impoilaat ooaald* 
ara t wa ■ ■ impoitMit to the poor man, the rioh man, tho pyiandivo*^ 
piat, aad the Chrisliaa. Bntthneis^a&r moaaiiap0rt«i^ooflN> 
aidoratkMi^I naaan that which roteaa to hoaltk* li a man has 
oace bst this boat of all earthy bloastngs, witol woaid ho not ^o 
aovid it bo again restored to him? • AH the gM and nker aad pro- 
okmi lootalfl die world haa over j^rodnood, or can over prodaatfv 
bofo' no (Manpanson to the vahio of heafth. 

The tobaaao habit is ovovy v^re tnavoaaing in pobie liwor* it 
JlalM^dly j^nMitottoboahlotoaafiokoi Xjooktag i^ the hahito of 
til0M^ afaem adi we auy welt regard them aaaddreasiaflhe «• Oaajiv 

BMawi*'- 

^fikmitt9«Mteb«rfM|^«ta^ 
Cbyadc «rt did ne'er preiume^ 
tllrMi«hlier^«afBt,mI«mbieeMil^ ' "^ **' 

4Io9»9oe99ei»iga»oibfttoaiaiv - . , • : -i. -;«*-.. 
Nature, Uiat did in tbeo exod, 



■■ ■' - tor Ae iinaner KHTt of te^ 

Or far frwaagr diwielr ia iai fta 

^ We Aifimeabff sn la so&ie n{iq»eM a peddlar pdQ|^. Wd 
#>miigt b« fftid to be mtoeily, yeit we onlade the nstieDv k niGriieys^ 
HmfciHg and genend^to^ We go ibit^r in etnr dteamboati, kdM 
better i^ps, do ttere kard wcH!4ct eat more Ib^ and m a sluiatesr 
liiBe^ than a«y aatloii oi| the laee (^ th€» gfobe. So, too; m 6(kw 
AlngB* We UM jnose tea aed eofl^ driak mcn^ sj^inti, and be- 
eeme groitfer dnu^iavte. Se also we iMe mote tdbacco. Btit wO 
«MDiol be at "due trouble of smoking i^hen we lie down, when we 
i^ fipt, and thmmgh^te whole dty, as the Oenmms do. Kor can 
m^ be 9ati8fil>4 In taking n^ so nmeh of onr time as Hie Frenchand 
AagMi in sanfihig. IVe and a hdf hoim^ tinae o^ of eac& 
|mnfy4o«r, hisfiuilog, sneezing, and Mowing one's nose, does fiol 
iKiocvd widi the American notions of industiy. 'Hie American 
dem^ de two thingB at a time. He can saw wood, or pkiw, or hOe 
eom, at the same time while he is chewi^ a good ^^cnd^ of tobae^ 
eo. He ean, if need be, plead befinre a jury,' or preadh a sermon, 
Wk^at 4}e same time he hoids the precioua bolos in one ^e <^ 
JiDti mm&. Besides, by tiie habit of chewing, more is made out 
of tiie thing, more is accomplished in a giiren time, more of the 
itTMigth of the tobacco is obtained, and the i^stem is more com* 
pletefy* saturated witJi it. Chetoing is emphaticaDy the American 
habit. The American ean smoke, srmff, and plug his nose with 
lobaceo ; but all that is not enough— he must chew. 

Bitt what says hydropathy to all this? What says physiology ? 
What tho science of heakh 1 Moree^r, what says poKtica] econ« 
emy, concmion mcnnd^, and even decency itself? Why, i^ain^ 
and emphattca^t ** Toudii ntA the unclean thii^." It !e a more 
tinn beas^ practice; and, as tiie coiq[det hatli it, 

*^Oi«at men and gTCe» wofOM wfll «•« tlieir tpb«««0| 
Botine'er a pig nor Us 11^ ; ahldack»Or' 

IbbiKSQO is a good medidae, de ttbll as s, te^ ks jnnlper ylaee; a 



tiMM ti^B Hiere are probabfy better. Bit as a ths^ ^ dattf attd 
geoMal «ae, it a tfn a&omtndMB (£rti^. 

Bol OM tldn^ BMTf appear ahigular te the reader : 1 Ime wriltefr 
iiili mtie mork iritli tiie e«piaiaftnu irf chaagii^ tlie toWoi of #a^y 
%few* Oiie»|^at.flmtkiiik Uia* a boolLYilikih itoidd la a «il* 
enUe decree sat ftfftii tlie great evil of ttteeecs WB^ 
W llie means of Mfrrmtog mukilsdes of Ibc^ali 1^ Bat Hit 
Mtao. AJltiiat tha phaaatimy^t, the phyaiciant aad Ifag pitol 
aaR aecempliali witb Ukoaa wto hate b ae m ^ o aMstod'to t|»» use 
af toiiaaoo, ia baft aaa aaad aa ^» aMhdMaa« er a4kaptaioii -llw 
wide oeeao. Kovr aad than on^ a maSt nidi aa Joim QahM^r 
Adama* or the laaavoBd and vaaeraUe J)oete Nott, can ha^fimndl 
tf MlMaaM anfficleiit ta eiMUa him to daaaaa Us tftibmt^im 
b a qi inah i fs i^ 1^-destwy^ habit af aaiag t(Am^eou 
anoa^ we can anceead ia aaa^iicuq^.a »aft's jo^^^lMmf { 
Wa a«i get hhn tor a tkne to leaiFe off his bad hi^nt. But m a 
ahsrt ^me — a £sw w^^ ^ inosfe--*we find that ha has agaia 
ahiak faaek into hia old caveer of mnary, disease^ and deadi. ' 

U, thea, by this wark» I shall be the means of warning ^ \m^- 
iaitiated^and sw^ as desire fight, on an imfsoitant Aiib|6ct»afid tiula 
af iteaphig them ant <^a most avilhfihit» I sMiBOt ht^a ftp^st^ «i^ 
aCwtaiay«ia. 

I. a ; 

Ninir Towc, 1849 
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Self- Instructor in Phrenology 
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Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 16 cents. 
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Consumption : Its Causes, Pre- 

vealiea m4 Cttre. Paper.Meestfc Motlin, 81 eeata. 

Curiosities of Common Water. 

A Medicia work. Fnm Loiidoa edition. 80 eeate. 

Cholera : Its Causes, Prevea- 

tlea ead Core : ead ail other Bowel Complainta. 80 ete. 

Confessions and Observations 
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Cora. WithilntPriaeiplea. lieentk 

Midwifery and the Diseases oi 

Womeiu A pSntkal work. By Dr. Shew. %l 96. 
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Principles of Hydropathy ; 
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Practice of Water-Cure. By 
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Science of Swimming : Griv- 
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Water-Cure Library ; Em- 
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Water-Cure in America, con- 

taininK Reporta of Three Hundred Oaaee. $1 96. 
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Shew. 69 oenta. Muslin, 81 cents. 

Water-Cure in Every Known 
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Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 80 cents. 
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Hereditary Descent: Its Laws 

and Facts applied to Human Improvement. O, S. F. 
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and Nursing of Children, bclnding Female Education. 
O. S. Fowler. Paper, 6'i eenu. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. 

Spnrzheim. A good work. 80 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By 

Dr Newman. Illustrated. Paper, 69 eta. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Physiology, Aiaimal and Men- 

ta! : Applied to H« alth of Body and Power of Mind. 
By O. S. F. Pap«r, 69 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Reproductive Organs; Their 

Diseases, Causes, and Cure Hydropsthieally. 15 cents. 

Sober and Temperate Life : 

with Notes and niustrations by Louis Comaro. 30 cents. 



Tobacco: Its Effect on th 

I Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew. 30 cents. 

Teeth: Their Structure, Dis^ 

ease, and Management, with many EIngravings. 15 eta, 

Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 

cal. Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 ot$. 

Tobacco, Use of; Its Physical, 

Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 

Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned 

b^ Medical Men, and Experience in all ages. By Dr. 
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Biology ; Or the Principles of 

the Human Mind. By Alfred Smee. Illustrated. SO eta. 

Electrical Psychology, Phi- 

loflbpby of, in Twelve Lectures, By Di. J, B. Dbds 
Paper, 69 cents. Moslin, 87 cents. 

Elements of Animal Magnet- 
ism ; Or Process and Practical Applicaticm. 15 ceata. 

Fascination, or the Philosophy 
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of Life. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 
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Philosophy of Mesmerism and 
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Psychology, or the Science of 

the Soul. By Haddock. Illustrated. 30 cents 
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CooTenlent, and Superior Mode t>t Building. 87 esota. 

Immortality Triumphant. 

The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Rev. J. 
B. Dvds. Paper, 6i cents. Muslin, 81 cents. 

Innovation Entitled to a Full 

and Candid Hearing. By John Patterson. 15 cents. 

Literature and Art. By S 

Margaret Fuller. Introduction by Horace Greeley. |1 S6. 

Labor : Its History and Pros- 
pects. Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Owen. 80 cents. 

Power of Kindness ; Inculca- 
ting the Christian Principles of Love o^r Physical 
Force. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Population, Theory of. The 

Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trail. 15 eta. 

Temperance Reformation — 

Its History from the First Temperance Society to the 
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The Student: A Monthly Mag- 

axine. Devoted to the Physical , Moral, and Intelleetna] 
Improvement cf Youth. Amply Illustrated. Price, One 
Dollar a Year. 

Woman : Her Education and 

Influenoe. With an Introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirk 
Innd. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 81 cents. 

Woman, in all Ages and Na 

tions. An Authentic History, from the Earliest Ages. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 81 cents. 
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• 1-year ioans may be recharged by bringing 
books to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 
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